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PREFACE 


"om HE PRESENT VOLUME consists of a collection of minor 
ea writings of St. Augustine often classified under the 

ŽA general title of ‘Works of Moral and Practical Theo- 
logy. While St. Augustine is well known for his great master- 
_ pieces such as the Confessions and City of God, too little 
is known about him as a writer of short treatises intended 
for the general spiritual welfare of the people. These little 
essays still have an unending appeal for people of all times 
who are concerned about the salvation of their immortal 
souls, 

The treatises included are: The Christian Life (De vita 
christiana), Lying (De mendacio), Against Lying (Contra 
mendacium), Continence (De continentia), Patience (De 
patientia), The Excellence of Widowhood (De bono vidui- 
tatis), The Work of Monks (De opere monachorum), The 
Usefulness of Fasting (De utilitate ieiunii), and The Eight 
Questions of Dulcitius (De octo Dulcitii quaestionibus). 
Other works of moral and practical theology are not in- 
cluded, notably the De catechizandis rudibus, and the 
De doctrina christiana, but arrangements have been made to 
present these in other volumes. Indeed, these two cannot very 
well be called ‘minor’ works. 

The essay, The Christian Life, is Pelagian in tone and is 
definitely not Augustine’s, but it is included here because it 
comes from the same general period as the other essays and 


v 


treats of a similar subject. Moreover, it has special interest in 
that it probably was written by a close follower of Pelagius, 
one of Augustine’s celebrated opponents. 

Each treatise in this volume will have its own introduction, 
giving pertinent information for an intelligent understand- 
ing of the essay and other matters of general interest. 

Roy J. DzFERRARI 
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THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 


Translated by 
SISTER MARY SARAH MULDOWNEY, R.S.M., Ph.D. 


Saint Joseph College 
West Hartford, Conn. 


INTRODUCTION 


JHE DE VITA CHRISTIANA enjoys the distinction of a 
twofold presentation in Migne’s Patrologia Latina, 
It first appears in the appendix to the works of St. 
Augustine, since that is where it was found in the oldest 
manuscripts. In the foreword’ to the text, the treatise is as- 
cribed, on the authority of Gennadius, to Fastidius, a bishop 
of the Britons in the first half of the fifth century.’ In the 
second printing of the treatise, appearing some twenty years 
later, the work is removed from the sheltering aegis of St. 
Augustine and assigned quite definitely to Fastidius.* 
Interest in De vita christiana was reawakened by the pub- 
lication of C. P. Caspari’s work in 1890, where it was edited 
as the first portion of the Corpus Pelagianum.‘ After identify- 
ing the pseudo-Augustinian treatise with that attributed to 
Fastidius, Caspari assigned the authorship to the Pelagian 
Agricola, mentioned by Prosper of Aquitaine in his Chronicles 
for the year 429.° But this viewpoint was so effectually op- 
posed by such scholars as Morin, Kunstle, and Baer® that the 
treatise is now generally recognized as the work of Fastidius. 


1 Migne, PL 40.1931. 

2 Cf. M. Schanz, Geschichte der römischen Literatur (Muncih 1920) 
VIII 4.2 510. 

3 PL 50.383-402. 

4 €. P. Caspari, Briefe. Abhandlungen und Predigten aus den xwei 
letzten Jahrhunderten des kirchlichen Altertums und dem Anfang 
des Mittelalters (Christiana 1890) 1-67. 

5 Prosper of Aquitaine, Chronica ad annum 429, in PL 45.1753. 
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The influence of the Pelagian heresy is evident in several 
passages. The doctrine that Adam’s posterity suffered only 
because of his example and not by the transmission of original 
sin is stressed in the words: ‘In quo nihil fuisse incredulitatis 
invenio praeter solam inobedientiam, cuius causa ule dam- 
natus est, et omnes sui damnantur exemplo.” In another 
passage, the exact words of Pelagius are quoted, without 
acknowledgment of the source, from his letter to Juliana, 
mother of the virgin Demetrias: ‘Hle autem ad Deum merito 
extollit manus, ille preces bona conscientia fundit qui potest 
dicere, Tu nosti, Domine, quam sanctae, quam innocentes, 
quam purae sint ab omni fraude et iniuria et rapina, quas 
ad te expando manus, quam iusta quam immaculata labia 
et ab omni mendacio libera, quibus tibi, ut mihi miserearis, 
preces fundo? St. Augustine, in his report of the trial of 
Pelagius in Palestine, dwells at length upon this statement 
of the heresiarch,® and St. Jerome, in his Dialogue against 
Pelagius, says of this same passage: ‘Christiani est haec, an 
Pharisaei superbientis oratio”? The Pelagian contention that 
the passage of Henoch and Elias to heaven without suffering 
death contradicts the doctrine that universal death proves 
universal sin which, at the instance of Marius Mercator, drew 
from St. Augustine an extended explanation,” finds an echo 
in the words: ‘Enoch satis iustum fuisse Scriptura designat: 
cui tantum iustitia contulit ut nec praesentem mortem sciret, 
sed et ad immortalitatem de medio omnium mortalium ra- 
6 O. Bardenhewer, Patrology, trans. T. J. Shahan (St. Louis 1908) 505. 
7 Fastidius, De vita Christiana, c. 13, PL 40.1043. C£. St. Augustine, De 

peccatorum meritis, c. 9, PL 44.114; Marius Mercator, PL 45.1681, 

1686; Prosper, PL 45.1685. 

8 Fastidius, op. cit., c. 11, PL 40.1042. 

9 St. Augustine, De gestis Pelagii VI.16, CSEL 42, p. 68. 
10 St. Jerome, Dialogus adversus Pelagianos IH.14, PL 23.583. 
H St. Augustine, De octo Dulcitii quaestionibus, PL 40.159. 


a similar development. This sermon is in places strongly reminiscent 
of De vita christiana 15. ` 
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peretur.”’? Such passages as these indicate that the author 
of De vita christiana was consciously or unconsciously tainted 
with Pelagian views. 

In the author’s preface the treatise is dedicated to his 
dilectissima soror, a woman desirous of receiving instruction 
in the spiritual life who is identified in the closing chapter 
as a pious widow. However, the masculine endings used in 
adjectives and vocatives throughout the body of the work’* 
and the content of these intervening chapters, differing so 
widely from the content of the letters of St. Augustine and 
St. Jerome’ written to widows in similar circumstances, lead 
one to believe that the work is something like the mediaeval 
cento, with a rather commonplace sermon on Christian liv- 
ing inserted into the framework addressed to the pious 
widow. — 

In such stylistic devices as the constant occurrence of 
metrical clausulae, of repetitions of phrases and clauses, of 
parallel and of climactic structure, the work bears consider- 
able resemblance to the sermons and letters of St. Augustine. 
However, the simplicity of the elementary principles enunci- 
ated throughout the work lacks the incisive clarity which 
marks St. Augustine’s elucidation of profound and often con- 
troversial problems. 

The present translation has been made from the text in 
the Patrologia Latina 40, The Vulgate has been used for 
quotations from the Old Testament; the Challoner-Rheims 
Version, as it appears in the Confraternity Edition, for quota- 
tions from the New Testament. 


12 Fastidius, op. cit., c. 7, PL 40.1037. 

13 Ibid., c. 2 (PL 40.1033-34), c. 6 (1036), c. 10 (1041), 13 (1043). 
and passim, 

14 CÉ. St.Augustine, Epistulae 126, 130, 131, 188, CSEL 44, pp. 7-18, 
40-77, 77, 119, 

15 Cf. St. Augustine, Sermones 149, PL 39.2043, where a note indicates 
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THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 


BP LAY ness of wisdom, or pride in my learning, but only 
YA 
AALE. 


à 


AR T IS NOT CONFIDENCE in my own justice, or conscious- 


the depth of the affection which, according to God’s 
will, I have conceived for you in mind and spirit, that 
prompts me, a sinner and the least among men, less wise 
and skilled than all others, to dare advise you in my frequent 
letters to proceed along the path of holiness and justice. This 
concern about your welfare so impels me, a sinner and with- 
out knowledge, to address you that, though I know not how 
to speak, I cannot remain silent. For that reason I would 
earnestly desire you to make the acquaintance of persons 
whose wisdom is more profound, whose eloquence is greater, 
whose knowledge is more comprehensive, whose conscience 
is freer of all contagion of sin, and who would therefore 
instruct you rightly by word and example. For, besides the 
fact that the mist of folly and ignorance has so blinded my 
mind that I am unable to feel or to say anything divine, the 
consciousness of all my sins has so confounded me that it 
dims whatever light I might possibly have. Thus it happens 
that, apart from what I do not have the capacity of express- 
ing, I am not able to say with assurance even what I know, 
since my conscience prevents me. If, however, my simple in- 
structions seem somewhat learned and worth while to you, 
be satisfied and indulgent in view of my esteem for you. It 
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is characteristic of affection not to weigh what it offers, and 
not to seek [to give] what it does not have; all that it has 
it gives freely. Consider not so much the appearance of love’s 
gift as the good will of the giver, and diligently ponder why 
love could refuse you certain things although it could give 
you all that it had. Love would have offered what it did 
not possess if that were possible; it has offered in entirety 
what it had to give. Thus, he thirsts but little who cannot 
content himself with the water of the flowing stream until 
he comes to the richer and purer source. Nor do I consider 
that he is truly hungry who, though he may have ordinary 
loaves of bread, waits for smooth, white ones. So, my dearly 
beloved sister, though you hunger and thirst for heavenly 
food, as I well know, eat these ordinary loaves until you ob. 
tain those made of fine wheaten flour; drink the water of 
this poor, turbulent stream until you can quench your thirst 
with the clearer water of a more abundant source. Mean- 
while, I trust that my bread may not displease you, though it 
seem quite ordinary. Plain bread appears coarse, but, being 
more substantial, it satisfies the hungry stomach and strength. 
ens the weary body more quickly than bread made of fine 
wheaten flour, despite the attractiveness of the latter. Now, 
therefore, according to my ability, I shall deliver my discourse, 
and I shall explain, as far as I can, what it befits a Christian 
to do. I do not find any phase of this question more suit- 
able to begin with than a discussion of the word Christian; 
hence I shall first set forth why one is called a Christian. 


Chapter 1 


No properly instructed member of the faithful is unaware 
of the fact that the name Christ means ‘the anointed one.’ 
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It is well known, too, that anointed persons have always been 
holy men, worthy in the eyes of God, none other than pro- 
phets, priests, or kings. So great was the mystery of this 
anointing that, among the Jewish people, not all but rather 
comparatively few people merited receiving it. The practice 
prevailed up to the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ whom 
God anointed with the oil of gladness, that is, with the Holy 
Spirit, before all His fellows.! From that time, those who be- 
lieved in Him and who were cleansed by the sanctifying 
power of His baptism have been anointed, not in a limited 
number as formerly under the Old Law, but all, in addition 
to prophets, priests, and kings. By the symbolism of this 
anointing we are admonished as to the sort of people we 
should be, so that holiness of life may be evident in those up- 
on whom this anointing has been conferred. From the mystery 
of this anointing, both the word and the name of Christ and 
of all Christians, that is, of those believing in Christ, have 
come down to us. Hence, he who does not imitate Christ 
bears this name in vain. For, what do you gain by being 
called what you are not and by taking upon yourself a name 
which does not belong to you? If you rejoice in being called 
a Christian, act as Christ did and thus deservedly assume the 
name of Christian. Perhaps your desire is not to be a Chris- 
tian, but only to be so called. That, indeed, is foul and de- 
plorable: to wish to be called what you are not. No one 
advances to union with Christ in such a way that he is called 
a Christian without actually being so. He who is called a 
Christian acknowledges that he considers Christ as his Lord, 
and he truly considers Him as such by obeying and serving 
Him under all circumstances, If, however, he does not serve 
Christ, but mocks and derides Him for whom he claims to 
be working, then he is making a pretense about his service, 


1 Cf, Ps. 44.8. 
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A twofold judgment awaits such a person, because of his 
mocking God whom he called Master without justification 
and because of the very nature of the sin. 


Chapter 2 


The long-suffering patience of a merciful God causes 
many shameless and faithless unbélivers to sin with temerity, 
thinking that God is not an avenger of sin because He does 
not choose to punish sinners immediately. Wretched, ungrate- 
ful, and unconcerned about their own salvation are persons 
who make such a charge against God because their destruc. 
tion is postponed. They do not realize that, by the providence 
of God, they are being preserved for two reasons; namely 
that, by His long-suffering, thought may be taken for the 
interests of the human race, and secondly, that He may not 
be considered impatient by being willing to condemn sinners 
on the spot. For, if He were not so patient, the human race 
would long ago havé ceased to exist; and if God wished to 
punish sinners immediately, we would not have sinners con- 
verted to lives of justice. We know and we read about per- 
sons who, either by the blindness of ignorance, or through 
perfidy, or deceived by the vanity of youth, were held in 
bondage by many different kinds of sin, and who, converted 
from error through the most gracious patience of our long- 
suffering God, afterwards performed good works of greater 
magnitude than the sins which they had previously com- 
mitted. God does not condone sins, but He delays; He does 
not free the obstinate sinner from death, but He waits pa- 
tiently so that, even though late, he may be converted and 
may live, as the blessed Apostle Peter says: “The Lord does 
not delay in his promises, but for your sake is long-suffer- 
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ing, not wishing that any should perish but that all should 
turn to repentance.’ For He, being holy, kind, and merciful, 
does not strike you on the spot so that you may see how 
great is His care for you and how great is His clemency, since 
He prefers to wait for you, a wicked sinner, to convert and 
save you, rather than to punish you when you are sinning. 
Thus, through the Prophet the Lord Himself speaks and 
declares with His own gracious words how much mercy and 
goodness He wishes to bestow upon man, saying: ‘But if the 
wicked do penance for all his sins which he hath committed, 
and keep all my commandments, and do judgment and justice 
and mercy, living he shall live, and shall not die. I will not 
remember all his iniquities that he hath done: in his justice 
which he hath wrought, he shall live? And: ‘is it my will 
that a sinner should die, saith the Lord God, and not that 
he should be converted from his evil ways, and I shall cause 
him to live”? In another passage we find: “The wickedness 
of the wicked shall not hurt him in what day soever he 
shall turn from his wickedness." And again: ‘Return, you 
returning children, and I will heal your sorrow.’* Behold 
how God advises and arouses you so that you may be con. 
verted from your sins and be saved, though late. Behold how 
He urges one liable to death to live; how gently, how kindly 
He calls, not refusing His fatherly devotion even to sinners. 
He continues to call sons those who have lost God their 
father by their sins, as He Himself testifies elsewhere in a 
sad and mournful voice, in a kind of lamentation, that He 
has lost sinners, saying: ‘I am become without sons; I have 
lost my people because of their sins.’ Learn from these words, 
then, that God loves you and prefers you to live rather than 


12 Pet. 3.9. 

2 Cf. Ezech. 18.21-24. 
3 Cf. Ezech. 33.12. 

4 Jer. 3.22. 

5 Cf. Lam. 1.15,16. 
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to perish. Yet, you scorn and despise Him who loves you 
more than you do yourself, who wishes you to live, although 
you yourself desire to die. The Lord says: ‘I do not wish the 
death of the sinner but that he be converted from his ways 
and live.’ You have wished to die by sinning; He wishes 
you to live by being converted. O foolish, irreverent, and 
ungrateful sinner who do not yield in this respect to God who 
wishes to have mercy on you, who prefers to save you be- 
cause of His own goodness than to destroy you because 
of your sins. 


Chapter 3 


Therefore, let no one flatter himself, let no one deceive 
himself by any vain and foolish notion, let no one sin in ap- 
parent security and freedom because the wrath and judg- 
ment of God do not fall upon sinners immediately. Let no 
one consider that he has sinned with impunity because he 
is not destroyed on the spot; rather, let him know from this 
that God is suspending His judgment instead of failing to 
notice the sin, and that His anger, not pardon, will come 
upon sinners suddenly and unexpectedly, as it is written: 
‘Say not: I have sinned, and what harm hath befallen me? 
for the most High is a patient rewarder,’ and elsewhere; ‘De- 
lay not to be converted to the Lord, and defer it not from 
day to day.’ For his wrath shall come on a sudden.’ This 
warning is substantiated in several instances where, because 
of excessive sinning, the anger of God both falls immediately 
and is reserved for the future. But no one understands this; 
no one realizes this; nor does anyone, when bearing mis- 
fortunes, consider that they are brought about by his own 
sins. On the contrary, each one thinks that what he has en- 


6 Cf. Ezech. 18.23. 


1 Eceli. 5.4,8,9. 
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dured results from circumstances rather than from his wrong- 
doing. Hence God does not seem to punish sinners in this 
present life, because, when He punishes, people do not rec- 
ognize it as a chastisement. There are many persons nobody 
knows, who, because of the number of their sins, are being 
judged at the present moment, before the day of judgment. 
Who would say that, at the present time, he can see a long- 
lived, impious, bloodthirsty, cruel man, a forger, murderer, 
thief, defrauder, adulterer, or one guilty of any other crimes? 
We do see many examples by which we can prove that 
scoundrels and wicked persons, when the end of their wrong- 
doing has been reached, are judged here and now, and that 
the enjoyment of this present life as well as of the future life 
is denied to them. 

He can more easily understand this state of things who, 
throughout the different terms of various judges, has awaited 
the destruction of those who lived impiously and wickedly. 
In proportion as the power of these judges is greater, to 
that degree do they exhibit a greater boldness in sinning, 
in the belief that everything possible is permissible to them. 
Since they who judge others do not themselves fear the judg- 
ment of another, they rush headlong into sin. Hence it hap- 
pens that they who do not fear the judgment of another 
man in regard to their wickedness realize that God is their 
judge and avenger. Some of these unjust judges, who have 
frequently shed the blood of innocent victims, have ex- 
perienced the anger and judgment of God in that they them- 
selves were afterwards forced to shed their own blood, even 
as they had willingly shed the blood of others. Other judges, 
who had committed similar crimes, were brought so low by 
the anger of God that they lay unburied and became the 
prey of wild beasts and of the birds of the air. Still others, 
who had unjustly slain an innumerable multitude of men, 
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were torn asunder limb from limb, so that the number of 
pieces into which their bodies were sundered was not less 
than the number of persons whom they had punished and 
caused to be put to death. Since many husbands were unjustly 
taken from life by the judgment of such men, many women 
became widows and many children were orphaned by the 
death of their fathers. These survivors then suffered poverty 
and nakedness because these unjust judges, in addition to 
what their impiety and cruelty had wrought, despoiled the 
children of those whose death they had brought about. Now, 
however, their own wives are widows, and their own or- 
phaned children are daily in need of another’s bread. Does 
it not seem to you that in them has been fulfilled this testi- 
mony of an avenging God who says: ‘You shall not hurt a 
widow or an orphan. If you hurt them, they will cry out to 
me, and J will hear their cry: And my rage shall be enkindled, 
and I will strike you with the sword, and your wives shall 
be widows, and your children fatherless’?? O unspeakable 
wickedness, accursed crime! O excessive cruelty, too great to 
be tolerated! Two most savage and horrible crimes are per- 
petrated at one time: murder is committed so that plunder 
may follow; husbands are slain and fathers are killed so that 
widows and orphans may be despoiled the more easily. Thus, 
one man delights in the death of another as if he himself were 
not destined to die at some future time. Rightly, then, is 
God moved by cruelty and impiety of this sort. Rightly does 
He anticipate His judgment in certain instances. Rightly does 
He grant neither present nor future life to such persons. By 
the example of these unjust judges we are warned not to 
think that the wicked and impious can escape the judgment 
of God even in this present life. 


2 Exod. 22.22-24. 
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It is fitting that we consider that the patience of God tol- 
erates each individual until he has completed the measure 
of his sins, and that, when this measure is filled, he is stricken 
on the spot and no pardon is reserved for him. Moreover, 
the testimony of God states that there is a definite limit and 
measure of sinning. And that each individual, sooner or later, 
is judged according as he has filled his measure of sinning is 
shown very clearly when God, speaking about the destruc- 
tion by fire of the people of Sodom and Gomorrha who had 
certainly filled out the measure of their sinning, speaks to 
Abraham, saying: “The cry of Sodom and Gomorrha is mul- 
tiplied, and their sin is become exceedingly grievous.’ But 
consider what He says about the Amorrhites who had not 
yet filled out the measure of their sinning and who were de- 
stroyed many years after the above-mentioned cities were 
burned: ‘for as yet the iniquities of the Amorrhites are not 
at the full until this present time.’® By this example we are 
very definitely instructed and taught that persons are de- 
stroyed according to the extent of their sinning and that they 
are tolerated for just so long as they have not completed the 
measure of their sins. Let no one deceive himself, I say; let 
no one be tricked: God does not love evil-doers; He does 
not love sinners; He does not love the unjust, the greedy, 
the cruel, or the wicked; but He does love the good, the 
just, the holy, the humble, the innocent, and the meek, as 
it is written: ‘Because thou art not a God that willest in- 
iquity, neither shall the wicked dwell near thee: nor shall 
the unjust abide before thy eyes. Thou hatest all the workers 
of iniquity: thou wilt destroy all that speak a lie." 


l} Gen. 18.20. 
2 Gen. 15.16, 
3 Ps. 5.5-7. 
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Perhaps someone questions: ‘Why is it that we see the 
good perishing along with the wicked? The good, I reply, 
do not perish but escape, since they are freed from association 
with the wicked and from their persecution, and are trans- 
ferred to peace and rest. They really die and perish for whom, 
as they leave this world, the punishment and pain of a greater 
judgment are waiting. The good are called before their time 
that they may no longer be tormented by the wicked; the 
unjust and evil are removed from life that they may no 
longer persecute the good. The just are called to peace from 
trials, tribulations, and oppression; the wicked are torn away 
from luxury, riches, and delights to punishment. The former 
go to judge, the latter to be judged; the former to be vindi- 
cated, the latter to have sentence passed against them, as is 
written: ‘But the just man, if he be prevented with death, 
shall be in rest,’ and again: ‘and living among sinners he 
was translated,” and also: ‘For his soul pleased God: there- 
fore he hastened to bring him out of the midst of iniquities,’* 
and finally: ‘In the sight of the wicked they seemed to die, 
but they are in peace.’* You see, then, that this dissolution 
of the body is rest, not punishment, for the just and worship- 
ers of God, and that, when they are dissolved, they are freed 
rather than destroyed. For that reason those who are faithful 
neither fear nor tremble at their dissolution, but desire and 
long for it to come, because they realize that through death 
peace, not punishment, is offered to them. But the wicked 
and impious, conscious of their crimes, fear rightly with a 
natural anticipation that death through which they know 


1 Wisd. 4.7. 
2 Wisd. 4.10. 
3 Wisd. 4.14. 
4 Cf. Wisd. 3.2-3. 
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well they will be brought to judgment. Wherefore, if we un- 
derstand and accept this line of reasoning, it is not fitting 
for us to sin at all, especially since we know very well that 
judgment is meted out to sinners both in this life and in the 
next world. 


Chapter 6 


Let us not flatter ourselves in the mere fact that we are 
called Christians; rather, let us believe that we deserve to 
be judged if we assume a name to which we have no claim. 
Or, if anyone is so unbelieving, so unfaithful, so persistent, 
so obstinate, so bold, that he does not fear the imminent anger 
and indignation of God the judge, let him at least feel abashed 
before human judgments. Let him realize how dull, how fool- 
ish, and how senseless he is considered even by other people, 
since his vanity and madness are so great that he takes 
upon himself a name to which he is not entitled. For, who 
is so conceited and so pitiable that he would dare to establish 
himself as a lawyer if he is uneducated? Who is so mad and 
bereft of reason that he would proclaim himself a soldier if 
he does not know how to use arms? One does not choose 
such a name without reason. To be called a cobbler, one 
must repair shoes; to be looked upon as an artisan or work- 
man, one must produce proof of his art; to be recognized 
as a trader, one exhibits costly objects originally purchased at 
a smaller price. From examples of this sort we realize that 
there is no name without the corresponding act and, further- 
more, that every name is derived from the antecedent act. 
Now, then, are you called a Christian when you perform no 
distinctively Christian acts? The name Christian connotes 
justice, goodness, integrity, patience, chastity, prudence, hu- 
mility, kindliness, innocence, and piety; how do you defend 
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your assumption of that name when your conduct mani- 
fests so few out of so many virtues? He is truly a Christian 
who is one not in name ‘only but also in deed; who imitates 
and follows Christ in all respects; who is holy, innocent, un- 
defiled, chaste; in whose heart evil finds no room, since this 
heart is dominated by piety and by a goodness which, know- 
ing only how to bring help to all, knows not how to harm 
or injure anybody. He is a Christian who, according to the 
example of Christ, is accustomed to do good to those who 
oppose him and to pray for his persecutors and his enemies 
rather than to hate them. Whoever is quick to hurt or harm 
another person lies when he calls himself a Christian; he is 
truly a Christian who can say in all honesty: ‘I have harmed 
nobody; I have lived in justice with all men.’ 


Chapter 7 


Lest any person should think or believe that I make these 
statements on my own authority, and that one who speaks 
without the support of the Scriptures can easily be despised, 
I shall now produce citations from both the Old and New 
Law, the source of those precepts by which a way of life 
is disclosed to us, to show what God, from the very beginning 
of the world, ordered the human race to observe and by what 
He has always been pleased or offended. For, after the ac- 
count of Adam who was the first man created by God,’ but 
concerning whom we do not need to speak here, I read that, 
in the very beginning of the world, there were two brothers, 
Cain and Abel, one of whom pleased God because he was 
innocent and just, while the other, because he was unjust 


1 Cf. Gen. 1.27, 
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and wicked, could not find favor with God.? Then the Scrip- 
ture states that, after some time had elapsed, there was a 
just man named Henoch, whose justice merited a singular 
privilege; namely, that he should not experience present death 
but should be transported to immortality from the midst of 
mortals.* This incident shows that one just man is dearer 
to God than many sinners. We know, too, the reward which 
his justice merited for Noe, that just man, when life was 
preserved for him and his family though the rest of the 
world was destroyed by the flood. The Scripture also discloses 
what Abraham merited by his adherence to faith and justice; 
namely, that he who alone had been found just was the only 
friend of God on the earth at that time. Furthermore, what 
except the merit of his justice accounts for the fact that Lot 
was delivered from the conflagration in which all the other 
Sodomites perished?® It is not necessary to mention all the 
details or to call to mind the merits of all just men. 


Chapter 8 


God desired that the Jewish people sprung from the seed 
of Abraham, in preference to the other nations, should belong 
to Him. It is well for us to know how He taught them and 
what He commanded them to do and to observe in order 
to be pleasing to Him. In the first place, I think that it was 
with good reason and in complete harmony with the divine 
plan that He caused them to leave the region where they 


2 Cf. Gen, 4.1-17. 
3 Cf. Gen. 5.22-25. 
4 Cf. Gen. 6-8. 

5 Cf. Gen. 15.5-7. 
6 Cf. Gen. 19.12-30. 
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had desired to live always, to abandon their native country, 
and to move to Egypt, a strange land. The reason, I think, 
was that because God had selected them to be His chosen 
people and because He desired to train them in works of 
mercy, piety, justice, and other virtues, He wished them to 
be strangers and even captives in a foreign country for a 
time. In this way they would experience the misery of cap- 
tivity, of wandering, and of suffering, and thus, later on, 
they would know how to compassionate wanderers and suf- 
ferers, since they themselves had previously experienced these 
miseries. No one pities the wanderer and the stranger so 
readily as he who knows the trials of the traveler. No one 
shares his abode with the homeless visitor so quickly as he 
who at some time needed shelter himself. No one is so likely 
to feed the hungry and give drink to the thirsty as he who 
has suffered hunger and thirst. No one so easily clothes the 
naked with his own garments as he who has known the morti- 
fication of nakedness and of cold. No one furnishes assist- 
ance to the person enduring trials, misery, and suffering ex- 
cept the one who has experienced like tribulations, grief, 
and labors. Rightly, then, did God, the teacher of mercy and 
goodness, who was soon to proclaim the Law by which He 
would impose on His people commands respecting mercy, 
piety, and all good works, wish that people to endure all 
kinds of sufferings, trials, and afflictions in a foreign land so 
that they might later be able more easily to compassionate 
those who suffered in this way and, hence, to obey His laws. 
Just as you would rate as a good farmer the man who, be- 
fore he plants the seed, softens up the earth with his plow 
and hoe for some time, lest he lose any of the seed he intends 
to plant, so God chastises and subdues His people before 
He gives them the seed of His life-bearing commandments. 
Finally, so that it may be clearer that He has ordained events 
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for this purpose, let us consider the commands of the Lord 
Himself as He says: Thou shalt not molest a stranger, nor 
afflict him: for yourselves also were strangers in the land of 
Egypt.’ In another passage we read: ‘A great God, who 
accepteth no person nor taketh bribes. He doth judgment to 
the stranger, to the fatherless and the widow. Love to give 
food and raiment, for you also were in the land of Egypt.” 
Elsewhere He says: ‘When thou hast reaped the corn in thy 
fields, and hast forgot and left a sheaf, thou shalt not re- 
turn to take it away; but thou shalt suffer the stranger and 
the fatherless and the widow to take it away: that God may 
bless thee in all the works of thy hands. Remember that thou 
also wast a bondman in Egypt and therefore I command thee 
to do this thing.” From these citations one can easily sce 
and realize that God sent afflictions on the Jewish people 
so that from personal experience they might learn to com- 
passionate others, as it is written: “But thou hast taught thy 
people by such works, since it befits them to be just and 
humane.’ God states quite clearly, in my opinion, what sort 
of people He wishes them to be, and He shows by many ex- 
amples what means He wishes them to use in order to please 
Him. 

Lest what I have said should seem insufficient to show 
God’s will, let us join to it the precepts of the Law and of 
the Prophets, and let us verify by testimony from the Old 
and New Law what is and always has been pleasing to God 
and what He has irequently ordered to be performed and 
observed, namely: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
thy whole heart, and with thy whole soul, and with thy whole 


1 Exod. 22.21. 

2 Cf. Deut. 10.17-20. 
3 Cf. Deut. 24,19,22. 
4 Cf. Wisd. 12.19. 
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strength, and thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. That’ 
this is the special commandment of the Law and the Pro- 
phets is confirmed by the statement of our Lord and Savior 
when He said: ‘On these two commandments depend the 
whole Law and the Prophets? What cannot be destroyed 
or changed is that every precept of the Law and of the Pro- 
phets is included in these two commandments and that he 
has fulfilled the Law who has been able to keep these com- 
mandments, for nothing else is required in the Old Law ex- 
cept that you love God and your neighbor. Hence, he who 
does not sin against God or his neighbor is truly one who 
fulfills and accomplishes the Law. 


Chapter 9 


I should not pass over without investigation the significance 
of the phrases, to love God and to love one’s neighbor. He 
loves God who obeys His command in all respects. He loves 
God who observes His laws and precepts. He loves God who 
tries to sanctify himself because God is holy, as is written: 
‘Be ye holy, because I the Lord your God am holy. He 
laves God who fulfills the direction of the Prophet: ‘You 
that love the Lord, hate evil’? He loves God who thinks 
of nothing but divine and heavenly subjects, for God is a 
lover of nothing but holiness, justice, and piety. He loves 
God who does only what God seems to love. The teaching 
of our Lord and Savior indicates what it is to love God, 
when He says: ‘He who hears my words and does them, he 


5 Deut. 6.5; Lev. 19.18. 
6 Matt. 22.40. 


1 Lev. 19.2. 
2 Ps. 96.10. 
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it is who loves me.’* If, therefore, he loved God who does 
what God commands, then he who does not do so does not 
love God. In truth, everyone who does not love, hates. Hence, 
it is quite clear that those who do not keep God’s com- 
mandments hate Him. It was of such persons, I think, that 
the Lord said through the words of His Prophet: ‘Have I 
not hated them, O Lord, that hated thee: and pined away 
because of thy enemies? I have hated them with a perfect 
hatred; and they are become enemies to me.’* The Prophet, 
being a just man, hates sinners, adulterers, unjust persons, and 
those who disregard the laws of God, as he says in another pas- 
sage: ‘I beheld the transgressors, and I pined away,’ and 
again: ‘I have hated the unjust: and have loved thy law.” 
See, then, how just, how upright and holy we ought to be, 
since we are bidden not only to shun evil living but also to 
avoid contact with evil-doers. This the Apostle Paul em- 
phasized quite clearly when he directed us not to break bread 
with sinners, saying: ‘If anyone who is called a brother 
among you is immoral, or covetous, or an idolator, or evil- 
tongued, or a drunkard, or greedy, with such a one do not 
take food.’$ 

God wished His people to be holy and free from every 
species of injustice and iniquity. He desired them to be so 
just, so devoted, so pure, so spotless, and so simple, that not 
only would strangers find nothing to censure but something 
to admire, and would say: ‘Blessed is the nation whose God 
is the Lord: the people whom he hath chosen for his in- 
heritance.” It is fitting for the worshipers and servants of 
God to be gentle, dignified, prudent, devout, irreproachable, 
3 Cf. John 14.21. 
4 Ps, 138.21,22. 
5 Ps. 118.158, 113. 


6 1 Cor. 5.11. 
7 Ps. 32.12. 
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undefiled, and spotless, to such a degree that whoever sees 
them may be amazed and in their admiration say: ‘Truly, 
men who live like this are men of God.’ A man of God should 
so appear and conduct himself that there would be no one 
who would not desire to see him, no one who would not 
wish to hear him, no one who, having seen him, would not 
believe that he was a son of God, so that truly in his case 
the prophetic words would be fulfilled: “His throat {is} most 
sweet, and he is all lovely.” For, if the Christian appears as 
such and if the servant of God appears as such, as do persons 
serving demons and idols, then a proportionately evil re- 
sult is produced. God will begin to be blasphemed on this 
account and onlookers will say: ‘O Christian servant of 
God whose actions are so evil, whose work is so base, whose 
conversation is so wicked, whose life is so impious, so ac- 
cursed, so voluptuous, so vile!’ And that Christian will be 
indicted by that other prophecy: ‘For the name of God 
is blasphemed through you among the Gentiles.” But woe 
to those by whom the name of the Lord is blasphemed! For 
God desires and seeks nothing more from us than that, 
through our actions, His name be magnified by all, as it is 
written: ‘Offer to God the sacrifice of praise.” This is the 
sacrifice which God seeks and loves in preference to all 
victims, namely, that, through the works of our justice, His 
name may be glorified everywhere and that, by the actions 
and works of His servants, He may be proved to be the true 
God. They love God in truth who perform only actions 
by which His name may be glorified. 


8 Cant. 5.16. 
9 Rom, 2.24; cf, Isa. 52.5; Ezech. 36.20. 
10 Ps, 49.14. 
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I have discussed, to the best of my ability, the way in 
which God ought to be loved; now I shall explain as well 
as I can what it is to love one’s neighbor as oneself. A brief 
exposition of this problem is given in the Scriptural passage 
which says: ‘See thou never do to another what thou wouldst 
hate to have done to thee by another.’’ Our Lord and Savior 
also says: “Therefore all that you wish men to do to you, 
even so do you also to them in like manner.” For, no one 
wishes to receive evil at the hands of another. He, therefore, 
loves his neighbor as himself who does not wish evil to hap- 
pen to him even as he does not wish it for himself; but, if 
anything good comes to him, he gladly shares it, even as he 
hopes to receive and to attain good at the hands of others. 
The Christian is directed not only to refrain from evil but 
to do good. Hence, if he has done neither evil nor good, he 
is not admitted to the reward of eternal life, but is condemned 
to the fires of hell, as we read in the Gospel that the Lord 
spoke as follows of those who refrain from evil, yet accom- 
plish no good: ‘Depart from me, accursed ones, into the 
everlasting fire which my Father has prepared for the devil 
and his angels. For I was hungry, and you did not give me 
to eat; I was thirsty and you gave me no drink; I was a 
stranger and you did not take me in; naked and you did 
not clothe me; sick and you did not visit me; in prison and 
you did not come to me.” They are condemned, not because 
they did evil, but because they did not do good. From this 
passage let every wise and prudent man understand what 
hope those have who pass their lives in evil-doing, when 


1 Tob, 4.16. 
2 Cf. Matt. 7.12. 
3 Matt. 25.41-43. 
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eternal life is denied to those whose only fault is that they 
accomplished no good. From us, too, God demands not only 
that we be not evil but that we become good. Evil persons 
are so called because of their evil deeds; likewise, good per- 
sons receive their name from good deeds. Furthermore, there 
are two persons whom the good and the evil seem to serve: 
the good God whom all who lead good lives serve, and the 
wicked Devil whose slave he is who does evil. Not only is 
it demanded that we cease to be slaves of the Devil by evil 
living, but that we be observed serving God by good actions. 

In regard to the person who seems to be neither good nor 
evil, I do not know whose servant he appears to be or how 
he can hope for eternal life from God when he has not 
merited it by his deeds. Let no one, I say, deceive and mock 
himself by his own attitude in this respect; let no one lead 
himself astray by unwarranted security. Whoever has not 
been good does not have life. Whoever has not performed 
the works of justice and mercy cannot reign with Christ. Who. 
ever has not been humane, devoted, gracious, kind, and 
gentle cannot escape the fire of hell. God does not love evil- 
doers; He does not love sinners. Whoever has done evil is 
an enemy of God. Whoever is not without guile simply and 
honestly cannot have part with Christ. Nothing more is to 
be sought by the Christian, nothing greater is to be desired 
by him, nothing is more to be striven for with all his powers 
except that he exclude evil from his heart, that he refuse to 
admit wickedness into the consciousness of his being, that he 
possess goodness, preserve justice, and guard the purity of 
his mind. Be innocent if you wish to live with God. Be simple 
if you desire to reign with Christ. What advantage comes to 
you through wickedness which drags you to death, or through 
evil-doing which prevents you from reigning with Christ 
and which destroys the one possessing it? As it is written: 
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‘For a wicked soul shall destroy him that hath it.* If you 
wish to live, hear what the Prophet says; if you long for 
the kingdom of Christ, hear how you may deserve to gain 
it: “Who is the man,’ it reads, ‘that desireth life: who loveth 
to see good days? Keep thy tongue from evil, and thy lips 
from speaking guile. Turn away from evil and do good: 
seek after peace and pursue it’ For God honors and loves 
such men who know no evil, who have not learned how to 
lie, whose lips do not utter deceitful words, and in whom 
nothing is manifest but goodness and purity. 

It is innocence which commends us to God; it is simplicity 
which makes us reign with Christ. The fact that God loves 
only the innocent and wishes them to be united with Him 
is declared in many passages as, for instance, it is written 
in the Psalms: ‘The innocent and the upright have adhered 
to me.’® Elsewhere, the command is expressed: ‘Keep inno- 
cence, and behold justice: for there are remnants for the 
peaceable man.” How much confidence innocence furnishes 
and bestows on a man even when he gives a tardy service to 
God is evidenced by the testimony of the Prophet David, who, 
although he had sinned grievously, did not, from the time 
when he began to live an innocent life, fear that he is to be 
judged, as he himself says: ‘Judge me, O Lord, for I have 
walked in my innocence.’ Thus, he realized that he did not 
have to fear the judgment because he had sought to be in- 
nocent, even though late in life. In another passage David 
says: ‘But thou hast upheld me by reason of my innocence.’® 
Thus, God afterwards upheld, because of his innocence, one 


4 Eccli. 6.4. 

5 Ps, 33.13-15. 
6 Ps. 24.21, 

7 Ps. 36.37. 

8 Ps. 25.1. 

9 Ps. 40.13, 
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whom He previously had repulsed because of his wickedness. 
It is clear that the innocent cannot be confounded before 
God, since the Scripture says: ‘From the time that the in- 
nocent have cherished justice they shall not be confounded.” 
Nothing can be more acceptable in the eyes of God, nothing 
dearer to Him, than that innocence be safeguarded by every 
means, Though a person appears devout in other respects, if 
he does not possess innocence he flatters himself in vain by 
his devotion. If the Jews were commanded to practice in- 
nocence even when living under the Old Law when they 
were permitted to hate their enemies, what must you, a Chris- 
tian, do since you are bidden to love your enemy? When will 
you be free to violate your innocence or to whom will you be 
able to do evil since you are commanded to be good to your 
enemies?! Perhaps you who are forbidden to hate a stranger 
hate your neighbor, and you who are bidden to love your 
enemy prosecute your brother. Do you believe that you are 
a Christian when you keep the precepts of neither the Old 
nor the New Testament? Lest you without justification con- 
sider that you are a Christian and deceive yourself by the 
mere name, hear the Apostle’s description of what sort of 
a man you should be: ‘He who was wont to steal, let him 
steal no longer; but rather let him labor, working with his 
hands at what is good, that he may have something to share 
with him who suffers need. Let no ill speech proceed from 
your mouth, but whatever is good for supplying what fits 
the current necessity, that it may give grace to the hearers. 
And do not grieve the Holy Spirit of God, in whom you were 
sealed for the day of redemption. Let all bitterness, and wrath, 
and indignation, and clamor, and reviling be removed from 
you, along with all the malice. On the contrary, be kind to 


10 Cf. Prov. 13.5. 
Il Cf. Matt. 5.44. 
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one another, and merciful, generously forgiving one another, 
as also God in Christ has generously forgiven you. Be ye, 
therefore, imitators of God, as very dear children, and walk 
in love, as Christ also loved us and delivered himself up for 
us an offering and a sacrifice to God to ascend in fragrant 
odor. But immorality and every uncleanness or covetousness, 
let it not even be named among you, as becomes saints; or 
obscenity or foolish talk or scurrility, which are out of place; 
but rather thanksgiving. For know this and understand, that 
no fornicator, or unclean person, or covetous one (for that 
is idolatry) has any inheritance in the kingdom of Christ and 
of God.’*? Let him consider that he is rightfully a Christian 
who keeps: these commandments, who is holy, humble, 
modest, and just, and who passes his life in works of mercy 
and justice. 


Chapter 11 


Do you consider that man a Christian in whom there is 
no act indicative of Christianity, in whom there is no practice 
of justice, but only wickedness, impiety, and evil? Do you 
consider that man a Christian who oppresses the wretched, 
who burdens the poor, who desires the goods of others, who 
makes others poor so that he may become rich, who rejoices 
in unjust gains, who gets his food at the expense of another’s 
tears, who is enriched by the exploitation of the poor, whose 
mouth is constantly defiled by lies, whose lips utter nothing 
except what is unworthy, obscene, wicked, and base, and 
who seizes the goods of others when he is ordered to distribute 
his own? Yet, such a person boldly goes to the church where, 
with no sense of the incongruity of his actions, he extends 
his impious hands stained with theft and with the blood of 


12 Eph. 4.28-32; 5.1-5. 
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the innocent and, with that polluted and sacrilegious mouth 
with which he recently uttered things false and base, he 
pours forth prayers to the Lord as if he were conscious of no 
evil. O foolish and wretched man, what are you doing? Why 
do you burden yourself with the weight of greater sins? Why 
do you inflict injury on God in addition to your contempt? 
Why, in order to provoke His wrath more quickly in mani- 
festation of your punishment, do you extend to God your 
crime-stained hands when He who has commanded that only 
holy and unspotted hands be lifted up to Him refuses to 
look at yours? Why do you beseech God with that mouth by 
which not long ago you spoke evil? Its prayers, howsoever 
they be multiplied, are an abomination to Him, asit is writ- 
ten: ‘And when you stretch forth your hands, I will turn 
away my eyes from you: and when you multiply prayer, I 
will not hear: for your hands are full of blood. Wash your- 
selves, be clean, take away evil from your minds.’ He must 
be quite cognizant, certain, and confident of his own in- 
nocence who stretches out and extends his hands to God, 
since the Apostle says: ‘I wish then, that the men pray every- 
where, lifting up pure hands.’* He rightly lifts his hands to 
God, he pours forth prayers with a good conscience, who can 
say: ‘Thou knowest, O Lord, how holy, how innocent, how 
pure from every fraud, injury, and rapine are the hands 
which I lift up to Thee; how unstained and free from all 
deceit are the lips with which I pour forth prayers to Thee 
so that Thou mayest have pity on me.’ Such a person de- 
serves to be heard quickly and can obtain what he asks even 
before he has finished his prayer. 


1 Cf. Isa. 1.15,16. 
2 1 Tim. 2.8, 
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I know that there are those whom the all-enveloping mist 
of wickedness and avarice has so blinded that, when prosperity 
has attended them because they have forcibly prevailed over 
the poor, or destroyed the innocent by false testimony, or be- 
cause they have overcome the weak by their boldness or 
committed theft or rapine, they give thanks to God, as if 
they believed that by His assistance they had accomplished 
these crimes, and they have such a false conception of God 
that they really consider Him an abetter in their crimes. 
These foolish and wretched people are blinded by their crimes 
to such an extent that they do not realize that what God 
forbids cannot be pleasing to Him. As if one crime were not 
enough, they add another by their blasphemous concept of 
God. Some persons even think that they are justified be. 
cause, from these goods stolen from the poor, they give some 
scanty alms, and because, from what they have taken from 
many persons, they give a small portion to one person. One 
is fed with the food for which many hunger; from the spoil 
stolen from many, a few are scarcely clothed. God does not 
seek such almsgiving nor does He wish devotion to be fur- 
nished to one person at the price of cruelty to another. It is 
better for you not to give alms than to cause many to be 
stripped in order to cover a few, and to deprive several of 
their garments in order to clothe one. God approves of that 
alms which is furnished by just labors, as is written: ‘Honor 
the Lord with thy labors and sacrifice to Him with the fruits 
of thy justice.’ For God abominates and refuses that alms 
which is furnished to Him at the cost of another’s tears. 
What profit accrues to you if one person blesses you while 
many curse you; what good does an alms bring to you when 


l Cf. Prov. 3.9. 
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it is furnished from the possessions of another? In truth, need 
we fear that God does not have the goods with which you 
may feed His poor without your plundering your neighbor? 


Chapter 13 


I know other persons, however, whom an abysmal lack 
of wisdom and prudence so deceives and tricks that they 
think that the faith which they pretend to have will avail 
them before God without the works of justice. They com- 
mit abominable crimes without fear by reason of this kind 
of error, while they believe that God is the avenger, not of 
crimes, but of lack of faith. Not only are they willing thus 
to ruin themselves, but they strive by their snares to trap 
others in whom there is no light of divine knowledge. Hence, 
in them is fufilled the word of our Savior: ‘But if a blind 
man guide a blind man, both fall into a pit. For, if no 
crime except lack of faith be condemned, then we sin in 
security and freedom; and God has given His precepts of 
justice to no purpose, if faith alone avails without the work 
of justice. I cannot understand how so impious, so deadly, 
so perfidious an error of ignorance crept in, unless by chance 
from those who in this way seduced the people in the Old 
Law and brought them, along with themselves, to eternal 
death and perpetual destruction, concerning whom the Scrip- 
ture says: ‘Hearken not to the words of the prophets that 
prophesy to you, and are themselves vain: they speak visions 
from their own heart, and not out of the mouth of the Lord. 
For they say to them that reject the words of the Lord: You 
shall have peace: and to all who walk according to their own 
will they have said: No evil shall come upon you? We 


1 Matt. 15.14. 
2 CE. Jer. 23.16,17. 
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have at hand many passages from the earliest portion of the 
Old Testament by which we can destroy and bury so danger- 
ous an error, but, to avoid wearying the reader, let a few 
selected from these suffice. He who holds such an opinion 
may say to me: ‘Was Adam, created by God as the first 
man in the original state of the world, condemned for lack 
of faith or for sin”? I find in him not incredulity but dis- 
obedience as a cause for his condemnation and as the rea- 
son why all his posterity are punished. Cain, too, was con- 
demned, not for lack of faith, but because he killed his 
brother.* Why need I seek further proof when I read that 
this whole world was destroyed not for unbelief but for wick- 
edness.’ Likewise, I find that not incredulity but iniquity was 
the underlying reason why Sodom and Gomorrha were sud- 
denly consumed by fire,® as is very definitely attested by the 
Scriptural passage: ‘And the men of Sodom were very wicked, 
and sinners before the face of the Lord, beyond measure.” 
Was not the Jewish people, by reason of its sins, responsible 
for the fact that it was so frequently punished and destroyed? 

But some person may say: ‘I do not accept the testimony 
of the Old Testament alone unless you produce corrobora- 
tion from the New Testament.’ Then consider Ananias and 
Saphira, whom the Apostle condemned not on the charge 
of unbelief but by reason of theft and lying.” Perhaps you 
will ask me why the Apostle said: ‘For we reckon that a 
man is justified by faith independently of the works of the 
Law.’ But I read that the same Apostle who is quoted above 
condemned a man, in his absence, because he took his 


3 Cf. Gen. 3.17. 

4 Cf. Gen. 4.11. 

5 Cf. Gen. 6.13. 

8 Cf. Gen. 18.20. 

7 Gen. 13.13. 

8 Cf. Acts 5.1-11. 
9 Rom. 3.28. 
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father’s wife’? The Holy Scripture should be interpreted 
in the way which seems to be in complete agreement with 
those who understood it and not in the way in which it 
seems to differ to those least familiar with it. The Apostle 
says that a man is justified through faith without the works 
of the Law, but not without those works concerning which 
I hear another Apostle saying: ‘Faith without works is 
dead.’ For the Apostle Paul refers to such works of the 
Law as the circumcision of the flesh, the ceremonies con- 
nected with the new moon, the regulations for the sabbath, 
and other similar practices which the Law had previously 
commanded to be observed, but which were not necessary 
in the time of Christ. The Apostle James, however, speaks 
of the works of justice, the omission of which brings moral 
death even though the sinner pretends to be faithful. 
Again, some person may bring forward that passage where 
the Apostle says: ‘For with the heart a man believes unto 
justice, and with the mouth profession of faith is made unto 
salvation.’’? Foolish one, this condition is fulfilled at the time 
of baptism, when faith and profession of faith alone are de- 
manded for one to be baptized. But how does the water of 
baptism help you, if faith alone without justice is your goal? 
For, faith holds that the sins of all persons are washed away 
by baptism. If one must sin without interruption, how does 
it help to have been cleansed? Hear what the Lord said to 
the man whom He had healed: ‘Behold, thou art cured. Sin 
no more, lest something worse befall thee.” The blessed 
Apostle Peter very clearly teaches that something worse hap- 
pens to him who sins after the path of justice has been rec- 
ognized, when he says: ‘For if, after escaping the defilements 


10 Cf. 1. Cor. 5.1-5. 
1l James 2.20. 

12 Rom. 10.10. 

13 John 5.14. 
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of the world through the knowledge of our Lord and Savior 
Jesus Christ, they are again entangled therein and overcome, 
their latter state has become worse than the former. For it 
were better for them not to have known the way of justice, 
than having known it, to turn back from the holy command- 
ment delivered to them. For what the true proverb says has 
happened to them, “A dog returns to his vomit,’ and 
“A sow even after washing wallows in the mire.” ’’* The 
blessed Apostle Paul, too, testifies to this fact when he says 
that the man who sins after he has been cleansed of his 
former error by baptism is not saved without great repent- 
ance: ‘For it is impossible for those who were once enlight- 
ened, who have both tasted the heavenly gift and become 
partakers of the Holy Spirit, who have moreover tasted the 
good word of God and the powers of the world to come, and 
then have fallen away, to be renewed again to repentance; 
since they crucify again for themselves the Son of God and 
make Him a mockery.’ 

The Gospel relates that a certain man came to the Savior 
and asked what he should do to gain eternal life, and that 
the Lord ariswered thus: ‘If thou wilt enter into life, keep 
the commandments.’ The Master did not say: ‘Keep faith 
alone.’ For, if faith alone were necessary, it would be super- 
fluous to order one to keep the commandments. Far be it 
from me to imply that'our Lord commanded anything super- 
fluous. But those who have become the children of perdition 
by sinning do say this, and they consider that they have 
cause for reassurance if they have succeeded in consigning 
others to perpetual death along with themselves. If God does 
not punish the sinner, what about the prophecy: ‘If the 


14 2 Pet. 2.20-22, 
15 Heb. 6.4-6. 
16 Matt. 19.27. 
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just man scarcely will be saved, where will the impious and 
the sinner appear?’!” And elsewhere: ‘Truly the wicked shall 
perish’; and again: ‘Let sinners be consumed out of the 
earth, and the unjust, so that they be no more’;’® and finally: 
‘As smoke vanisheth, so let them vanish away: as wax melt- 
eth before the fire, so let the wicked perish at the presence 
of God??? In these passages it is not so much the incredu- 
lous and the unfaithful whom I hear condemned, but the 
sinners. In a certain passage I read that our Savior said: ‘Not 
everyone who says to me, “Lord, Lord,” shall enter the king- 
dom of heaven; but he who does the will of my Father who 
is in heaven.’** Yet, those people believed in Christ and even 
called Him Lord. Nevertheless, on that account alone the 
gate of the heavenly kingdom is not opened to them, because 
by their deeds they deny Him whom they praise with their 
lips. Moreover, the Apostle asserts that God is denied by 
deeds no less than by words: “They profess to know God, 
but by their works they disown him.” And the Lord Him. 
self says in the Gospel: ‘Many will say to me in that day, 
“Lord, Lord, did we not prophesy in thy name, and cast out 
devils in thy name, and work many miracles in thy name?” 
And then I will declare to them, “I never knew you. De- 
part from me, all you workers of iniquity.” °? It is related 
that they were so strong in their faith that they worked 
miracles in the name of the Lord; nevertheless, their faith will 
not profit them, because they have not performed works of 
justice. So, if faith alone suffices, why are they eternally con- 


17 I Pet. 4.18; cf. Prov. 11.31. 
18 Cf. Ps. 36.20. 

19 Ps. 103.35. 

20 Ps. 67.3. 

21 Matt. 7.21. 

22 Titus 1.16, 

23 Matt. 7.22,23. 
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fined with the minions of Satan in the flames of hell, since 
they are condemned, not because of unbelief but because they 
did nothing good, as is written: ‘And the king will say to 
those on his left hand: “Depart from me, accursed ones, 
into the everlasting fire which my Father prepared for the 
devil and his angels. For I was hungry, and you did not give 
me to eat,” ’etc.?** He did not say: ‘because you have not be- 
lieved in Me.’ Hence, we may conclude that they were con- 
demned for lack of good works, not because of unbelief. 


Chapter 14 


Let no one, therefore, deceive or lead another person astray, 
for, unless a man has been just, he does not have life in 
him; unless he has observed the commandments of Christ in 
every respect, he cannot have part with Him; unless he has 
despised earthly possessions, he will not gain heavenly ones; 
unless he has scorned human considerations, he will not have 
divine blessings. Let no one decide that he is a Christian un- 
less he both follows the teaching of Christ and imitates His 
example. Do you think that man is a Christian who nourishes 
no needy person with his bread, who refreshes no thirsty 
person with his wine, whose table no one shares, under whose 
roof no stranger or wayfarer abides, whose garments clothe 
no naked person, whose helping hand assists no pauper, 
whose blessings no one experiences, whose mercy no one feels, 
who imitates the good in no way but rather laughs and mocks 
and persistently harasses the poor? Far be such an attitude 
from the minds of all Christians, far be it that any person of 
this sort be termed a Christian, far be it that such a one 
should be called the child of God. He is a Christian who fol- 


24 Matt. 25.41,42, 
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lows the way of Christ, who imitates Christ in all things, as 
is written: ‘He who says that he abides in Christ ought him. 
self to walk just as he walked. He is a Christian who shows 
mercy to all, who is not disturbed by any injury, who does 
not permit the poor to be oppressed in his presence, who as- 
sists the wretched and who succors the needy, who sympathizes 
with the sorrowful and who feels the grief of another as his 
own, who is reduced to tears by the weeping of another, whose 
house is common property for all, whose door is never closed 
to anyone, whose table is shared by every poor person, whose 
food is offered to all, whose goods all share and no one feels 
slighted, who serves God day and night, who meditates upon 
and considers His precepts ceaselessly, who makes himself 
poor in this world so that he may become rich in the eyes of 
God, who suffers himself to be considered of no account 
among men so that he may be acceptable before God and 
the angels, who scems to hold nothing concealed in his heart, 
whose soul is simple and spotless, whose conscience is faith. 
ful and pure, whose whole thought is directed to God and 
whose whole hope is in Christ, who desires heavenly rather 
than earthly possessions, who contemns earthly goods so that 
he may acquire divine. As for those who love this world 
and who are content and well pleased with this life, hear 
what the Scripture says to them: ‘Do you not know that the 
friendship of this world is enmity with God? Therefore, who- 
ever wishes to be a friend of this world becomes an enemy 
of God.” 


1 l John 26. 
2 James 4.4. 
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I have set before you these facts concerning the duties of 
a Christian to the best of my ability, my dearly beloved 
sister. If it behooves all who are called Christians to act in 
this fashion, it remains for you in your prudence to con- 
sider what sort of a widow you ought to be, since it befits 
you to be an example for all who wish to lead good lives. I 
take it for granted that you know that there are three kinds 
of widows. The most perfect type is destined for a heavenly 
reward, because such a widow has served God by her fasts 
and prayers night and day according to the pattern of a 
widow as given in the Gospel.’ The second type, because she 
is occupied with the care of her children and her home, does 
not merit so great a reward, yet she is not addicted to sin. 
The third type, destined for eternal death and punishment, 
subsists on feasting and sensual delights. As it is written: 
‘Honor widows who are truly widowed’? that is, those first 
mentioned who are called true widows and who are to be 
honored according to the direction of the great priest, Tim- 
othy. They come in second place to whom we are not bidden 
to give honor but to whom eternal life is not denied. Of 
them it is said: ‘But if a widow has children or grandchildren, 
let these first learn to provide well for their own household 
and to return proper thanks to their parents. The third class 
includes those of whom it is written: “The widow who gives 
herself up to pleasures is dead while she is still alive.’* Hence 
we can understand that not all widows are equal and that 


1 Cf. Luke 2.37. 
21 Tim. 5.3. 
3 l Tim. 5.4. 
41 Tim. 5.6. 
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those widows are not pleasing to God who seem to be widows 
only in status and not in conduct. 

The Apostle outlines the characteristics of a Christian 
widow when he says: ‘But she who is truly a widow hopes in 
God and continues in prayers night and day.’® Furthermore, 
I wish you to observe that, when the Apostle mentions true 
widows, he indicates that there are false ones, too; in their 
actions, thoughts, and conversations, not in their status. Else- 
where, the same Apostle describes the actions and conversa- 
tion of the true and chosen widow, saying: ‘Let a widow be 
selected . . . with a reputation for her good works in bringing 
up children (which implies bringing them up for God), in 
practicing hospitality, in washing the saints’ feet, in helping 
those in trouble, in carefully pursuing every good work.’ The 
Apostle considered a woman a true widow if she performed 
the above-mentioned works. How, then, does she who has 
never done any works of that sort claim to be a widow of 
Christ? Some widows are rich, noble, and powerful. Perhaps 
they consider it beneath their dignity to rear their children 
for God and not for this world, to receive strangers into their 
homes, or to wash and touch with their delicate, well-cared- 
for hands the worn, travel-stained and calloused feet of the 
saints. But, in the time to come, such women will not merit 
to be the companions of the saints whom they so despised 
in this life; nor will they have part with Christ whom they 
were unwilling to receive and whose feet they shrank from 
touching with their hands, because he spurns Christ who 
spurns His servants, as He Himself says: ‘He who rejects 
you, rejects me.” Mary’s tears were sufficiently abundant 
to wash the feet of Christ, but there is not enough water it- 
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self in our day for women to wash the feet of strangers. Re- 
fuse, therefore, O most holy and prudent woman, to imitate 
such widows who, although they have sinned boldly are 
ashamed to do good; who are embarrassed by virtuous living 
but who were not troubled by sinful deeds; who have de- 
liberately courted death and, though invited, do not re- 
turn to spiritual life; who are more afraid of the gibes, mock- 
ery, and tales of men than of the judgment of God; who 
count it more important to please wretched men than Christ. 
But be such a woman as the Lord commanded you to be, 
such a one as the Apostle bids you to be, that is, a holy, 
humble, and retired Christian widow, unceasingly occupied 
in works of mercy and justice. Let whoever wishes hold you 
in disdain, mock and ridicule you. Strive to please God and 
to do what Christ directs. Before all else, meditate constantly 
on the commandments of the Lord and devote yourself stead- 
fastly to prayers and to the Psalms, so that, if it is possible, 
no one may ever find you not engaged in reading or in pray- 
ing. When you have become such a widow, be mindful of 
me who love you so much that, though absent, I send you 
the direction which I cannot give you in person. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Ü HE COMPARATIVELY BRIEF moral thesis, De mendacio, 
is the last work St. Augustine reviews in the first 

ma volume of his Retractationes. Since the second vol- 
ume of this work deals with his publications as bishop, it 
is generally assumed that the De mendacio was written in 
395, shortly before his consecration as Coadjutor Bishop 
of Hippo. 

The dedication, ‘Ad Consentium, found in the Codex 
Monacensis, the best of the manuscripts used by Zycha in 
the preparation of his text for the Vienna Corpus, is evident- 
ly an error, due perhaps to the fact that another tract, the 
Contra mendacium, written by St. Augustine some twenty 
years later, was dedicated to a Consentius who had consulted 
the saint in regard to methods of combating the Priscillianists.’ 

De mendacio deals with the nature of lying, the question 
as to whether or not a lie is ever to be permitted, the dis- 
cussion of several Scriptural passages pertaining to the sub- 
ject, and, finally, a list of various kinds of lies. The presenta- 
tion of the matter is so involved that St. Augustine himself 
considered it obscure? and gave directions to have it re- 
moved from the collection of his works. However, when he 
realized, some years later, that his orders had not been carried 


l St. Augustine, Contra mendacium; cf., below, pp. 125-179; also, Re- 
tractationes 2, PL 32.654. 
2 St. Augustine, Retractationes 1, PL 32.630. 
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out, he left the work in the corpus because it treated some 
important points not included in his later tract, Contra men- 
dacium, and because he hoped that it might serve to arouse 
a love of truth in the reader. 

The Ciceronian perfection of style which characterizes a 
large part of St. Augustine’s work is not particularly evident 
in De mendacio. In fact, St. Augustine warns the reader in 
the opening paragraph not to look for striking phraseology, 
since he had endeavored to bring to completion as quickly 
as possible a work calculated to improve the moral tone of his 
day, and had, therefore, paid scant attention to diction. His 
efforts to weigh carefully the conflicting arguments in re- 
gard to lying, as though he ‘himself were seeking the truth,” 
accounts in some measure for the lack of clarity in his pres- 
entation. That St. Augustine was cognizant of the deficiencies 
in De mendacio is evident from his own criticism of the work 
as being ‘obscurus et anfractuosus et omnino molestus.” 
Nevertheless, he realized that its very complexity would fur- 
nish excellent mental stimulation and that its arguments 
would intensify a love of truthful discourse. 

An examination of St. Augustine’s literary activity during 
the last decade of the fourth century makes it appear prob- 
able that De mendacio is closely connected with the contro- 
versy of that period between St. Augustine and St. Jerome 
in regard to certain views expressed in the latter’s preface to 
his Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians (c. 
390). St. Jerome seemed to support the theory originating 
with Origen, and enthusiastically upheld by St. John Chryso- 
stom,® that St. Paul’s rebuke to St. Peter mentioned in Gal- 
atians 2 were merely a pretence of the two Apostles to em- 


3 St. Augustine, De mendacio, PL 40.487. 

4 St. Augustine, Retractationes 1, PL 40.630. 

5 J. B. Lightfoot, St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians (London 1890), 
pp. 120ff. 
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phasize the true attitude of the Church toward Judaizers.° 
Aroused, possibly by Alypius’ verbal communication of St. 
Jerome’s attitude,’ St. Augustine dispatched a letter to Beth- 
lehem by his disciple, Profuturus, in which he urged St. 
Jerome to publish a retraction of views which would under- 
mine the confidence of the faithful in the veracity of the 
Scriptures. By a peculiar combination of circumstances, neith- 
er this letter, written in 394, nor a similar one sent some 
years later, reached St. Jerome until nine years had elapsed.* 
Since De mendacio was written in 395, it seems quite possible 
that, irked by the failure of St. Jerome to comply with his 
request, St. Augustine used this tract not only to publicize 
his views on lying in general, but also to indicate the heinous- 
ness of attributing wilful deception to the two Apostles. The 
fact that in De mendacio St. Augustine develops at length 
specific points touched upon in his letters to St. Jerome, such 
as the ‘well-meant lie,’ the lie uttered in praise of God, the 
import of Scriptural passages which apparently approve of 
lying, as well as the fact that he gives a detailed discussion 
of St. Paul’s attitude toward circumcision, seems to corrobor- 
ate this theory in regard to the circumstances attending the 
writing of De mendacio. 

The text used is that of Zycha in Corpus Scriptorum Ec. 
clesiasticorum Latinorum 41. For the outline of the contents, 
the headings given in Migne, PL. 40.478-518, have been fol- 
lowed in most instances. Scriptural passages from the Old 
Testament are quoted from the Vulgate; those from the New 
Testament are from the Challoner-Rheims Version in the 
Confraternity Edition. 


6 St, Jerome, Preface to Commentary on Epistie of St. Paul to the Gal- 
atians, in Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, Ser. 2, Vol. 6. 

7 St. Augustine, Letter 28; cf, Letters of St. Augustine, translated by 
Sister Wilfrid Parsons, $.N.D., in this series, pp. 93-94; also, text and 
annotations of Letters 40, 67, and 71, loc. cit., pp. 172-179, 316-317, 
$24-328. 
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LYING 
Chapter 1 


SW HE QUESTION OF LYING is important since it often 
disturbs us in our daily actions lest we rashly blame 
5 $ ourselves for what, in reality, is not a lie, or, on 
the other hand, lest we think that at times we must deviate 
from the truth by telling a lie through a sense of honor, of 
duty, or even of mercy. I shall treat this question so carefully 
as to seem to be seeking truth myself along with my ques- 
tioners. Whether I shall succeed in this quest the treatise 
itself will indicate sufficiently to the attentive reader, even 
though I assert nothing rashly. The problem is involved; be- 
cause of certain profound and intricate issues, its solution 
often eludes the comprehension of the one probing it, so 
that what has been ascertained at one moment escapes one, 
at another moment reappears and is once more apprehended. 
In the end, however, it will, like a carefully laid snare, seize 
upon our mind. If there is error in this presentation, I think 
that, since truth frees one from all error and lack of truth 
enmeshes one in all error, it is better to err by an excessive 
regard for the truth and by an equally emphatic rejection of 
falsehood. Persons who severely criticize this attitude say 
that it is carrying things too far; truth, however, would per- 
haps insist that it is not enough. Now, I ask you, whoever you 
are who read this, to blame nothing until you have read the 
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entire work. Then you will find less to censure. Do not look 
for striking phraseology. In my endeavor to probe into the 
various points involved and to put into form as quickly as 
possible a work of such tremendous import for the regulation 
of daily living, I have paid scant, and, indeed, almost neglig- 
ible attention to the sclection of words. 


Chapter 2 


(2) In this treatise I am excluding the question of jocose 
lies, which have never been considered as real lies, since both 
in the verbal expression and in the attitude of the one joking 
such lies are accompanied by a very evident lack of intention 
to deceive, even though the person be not speaking the truth. 
Whether or not this type of untruthfulness should be indulged 
in by souls striving for perfection is matter not encompassed 
within the scope of this work. Therefore, to prescind from 
jocose lies, the first point to be examined is whether he may 
be considered as lying who does not actually tell a lie. 


Chapter 3 


(3) The first problem, then, centers upon the question as 
to what constitutes a lie, for the person who utters a false- 
hood does not lie if he believes or, at least, assumes that what 
he says is true. There is a distinction between believing and 
assuming. Sometimes, he who believes realizes that he does 
not understand that which he believes, although if he be- 
lieves it very firmly he does not doubt at all about the matter 
which he realizes he does not understand.’ On the other 


1 E. Gilson, Introduction a l’ étude de S. Augustin (Paris 1943) 36; also, 
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hand, he who assumes something thinks that he knows what 
he does not know.’ Whoever gives expression to that which 
he holds either through belief or assumption does not lie even 
though the statement itself be false. For, he owes this ex- 
pression of his: view to his faith, so that through faith he 
voices that which he holds in his mind and he expresses it 
just as he understands it. Nevertheless, even though he does 
not lie, he is not, on that account, without fault if he believes 
what should not be believed or if he thinks he knows what 
he does not know, even if this be the truth, for he considers 
as known what is not known. He lies, moreover, who holds 
one opinion in his mind and who gives expression to another 
through words or any other outward manifestation. For this 
reason the heart of a liar is said to be double, that is, two- 
fold in its thinking: one part consisting of that knowledge 
which he knows or thinks to be true, yet does not so express 
it; the other part consisting of that knowledge which he knows 
or thinks to be false, yet expresses as true. As a result, it 
happens that a person who is lying may tell what is untrue, 
if he thinks that things are as he says, even though, in actu- 
ality, what he says may not be true. Likewise, it happens that 
a person who is actually lying may say what is true, if he be- 
lieves that what he says is false, yet offers it as true, even if 
the actual truth be just what he says. For, a person is to be 
judged as lying or not lying according to the intention of 
his own mind, not according to the truth or falsity of the 
matter itself. He who expresses the false as true because he 
thinks it to be true may be said to be mistaken or rash, but 
he cannot, in fairness, be said to be lying, because, when he 
so expresses himself, he does not have a false heart nor does 
he wish to deceive; rather, he himself is deceived. In reality, 
the fault of the person who tells a lie consists in his desire 


2 Cf. St. Augustine, De utilitate credendi, trans. Sister Luanne Meagher, 
O.S.B., Fathers of the Church 2 (New York 1947) 424. 
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to deceive in expressing his thought. Whether, as he expresses 
an untruth, he is believed and does deceive or is not believed 
and hence does not deceive, or whether he gives expression 
to the truth with intent to deceive not thinking it the truth, 
he is at fault. When in this latter case he is believed, he cer- 
tainly does not deceive even though he desired to do so, unless 
he practices deception in so far as he is considered as knowing 
or thinking in accordance with his statement. Nevertheless, 
a very penetrating investigation may be made as to whether 
there be any lie at all when the deliberate will to deceive is 
lacking. 


Chapter 4 


(4) Let us consider a person who says what he believes 
is false and what is actually false but with the expression of 
not being believed, so that in this way, by a kind of false 
faith, he may deter from action the hearer who, he realizes, 
will not believe him. Now, if a lie consists in representing 
something as other than you know or think it to be, this 
person lies, but not with the intention of deceiving. If, then, 
a lie does not exist unless one make a statement with the 
desire to deceive, then he does not lie who, because he knows 
or thinks that his auditor will not believe him, so expresses 
what he knows or, at least, thinks false that his hearer, not 
believing him, is not deceived. Wherefore, if it appears that 
a person may tell what is false without the intention of de- 
ceiving his hearer, so a person may tel] the truth so that he 
may deceive. For, he who tells the truth because he realizes 
that he will not be believed tells that truth in order to deceive, 
since he knows or, at least, expects it to be considered false 
simply because he says it. Wherefore, since he tells the truth 
that it may be considered false, he tells that truth in order 
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to deceive. Hence, we must consider which of the two per- 
sons lies more grievously: he who tells what is false without 
the intention of deceiving, or he who tells what is true in 
order to deceive, since the former knows or thinks that what 
he says is false, and the latter knows or thinks that what he 
says is true. As we have already stated, then, he who does 
not know that what he says is false does not lie if he thinks 
it is true, but he does lie who tells the truth when he thinks 
it is false, because persons must be judged according to their 
deliberate intention. 

The question concerning these persons whom we have de- 
scribed above is of no small importance. In the first place, 
we have a person who knows or thinks that he is speak. 
ing falsely, yet speaks in this way without the intention of 
deceiving. Such would be the case of a man who, knowing 
that a certain road is besieged by bandits and fearing that a 
friend for whose safety he is concerned will take that road, 
tells that friend that there are no bandits there. He makes 
this assertion, realizing that his friend does not trust him, 
and, because of the statement to the contrary of the person 
in whom he has no faith, will therefore believe that the 
bandits are there and will not go by that road. In the second 
place, there is the case of the person who, knowing or think. 
ing what he says true, nevertheless says it in order to deceive. 
This would happen if the man mentioned above were to tell 
his mistrustful acquaintance that there are bandits on that 
road, knowing that they actually are there and telling it so 
that his hearer, because of his distrust of the speaker, may 
proceed to take that road and so fall into the hands of the 
bandits. Now, which of these two men is lying? Is it he who 
chooses to tell a falsehood without the intention to deceive, 
or is it he who chooses to tell the truth with the intention to 
deceive? Is it he who tells an untruth so that his hearer may 
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follow the truth, or he who tells the truth in order that his 
hearer may follow that which is false? Or do both lie: the 
one, because he wishes to say what is false; the other, be- 
cause he wishes to deceive? Or, perchance, does neither of 
them lie; the one, because he does not have the desire to de- 
ceive, and the other because he has the desire to speak the 
truth? 

Now, the question is not which of the two persons sins, 
but which of the two lies, for it is readily seen that he sins 
who, by telling the truth, so acts that the man may fall among 
bandits. On the contrary, he who in telling a falsehood acts 
so that his friend may avoid danger seems not to sin at all, 
but to do well. These illustrations may be considered from 
another point of view if we suppose that the first man may 
wish that some greater evil befall the one whom he does 
not wish to deceive, for many persons upon learning certain 
truths have brought ruin upon themselves if those truths 
were such that others ought to have concealed them. Like- 
wise, the second man may wish that he whom he desires to 
deceive may gain some advantage, for some people, who 
would have committed suicide if they had known some 
actual evil about their relatives, have spared themselves by 
believing what was false. Thus, it is of benefit to them to 
be so deceived, as it is a misfortune to the others to know the 
truth. 

The problem with which we are concerned is not the pur- 
pose of helping or of harming with which one person tells 
a falsehood without the intention of deceiving, or another 
tells the truth with the intention of deceiving. To prescind 
from the advantages or disadvantages of those to whom they 
speak, the question is, in regard to truth and falsehood, which 
of the two persons lies, or do both or neither lie? For, if a 
lie is an utterance accompanied by the desire to utter an 
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untruth, he lies who desires to say what is false, and who 
says what he wishes to say even though it be without the in- 
tention to deceive. If, however, a lie is any pronouncement 
whatsoever if it be accompanied by a desire to deceive, then 
not the first, but the second, person lies; that is, the one who 
wishes to deceive even by telling the truth. But, if a lie is an 
utterance accompanied by the desire of any falsity, then 
both lie, because the first wishes his statement to be false and 
the second wishes that a false conclusion be drawn from his 
true statement. Furthermore, if a lie is the utterance of one 
who desires to speak untruthfully in order to deceive, then 
neither one lies, because the former desires to convince a 
person of the truth by telling what is false and the latter 
desires to tell the truth so that he may convince a person 
of what is false. Therefore, all unfounded opinions and lies 
will be avoided when we say what is true and deserving of 
belief, if there be need of the disclosure, and when we wish 
to convince a person of what we express. If, however, think. 
ing what is false is true, or holding as known what is really 
unknown to us, or believing what is not worthy of credence, 
or expressing our opinion without need, we attempt to con- 
vince people simply of what we say, then there is the mistake 
of rashness, but there is no lie. No one of those categories is 
to be feared when the mind is definitely conscious that it is 
giving forth what it knows, or thinks, or believes to be true 
and is not desiring to establish anything except what it actu- 
ally expresses. 

(5) A greater and more important question is whether 
a lie may be useful at times. One may doubt whether a lie is 
told when someone does not desire to deceive; or when some- 
one acts so that his hearer may not be deceived, although he 
wishes to make a false statement because in that way he will 
convince the other of the truth; or, likewise, whether a lie is 
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told when someone deliberately tells the truth in order to de- 
ceive another. However, no one doubts that he lies who de- 
liberately says what is false with the intention of deceiving. 
It is clear, then, that a lie is a false statement made with the 
desire to deceive. But, whether this alone is a lie is another 
question. 


Chapter 5 


Let us turn, now, from this problem on which all agree 
to the question as to whether at any time it is useful to say 
something untrue with the intention of deceiving. Those who 
answer in the affirmative bring to the support of their argu- 
ment the fact that Sara, although she had laughed, denied 
to the angels that she had done so;' that Jacob, when ques- 
tioned by his father, answered that he was Esau, his elder 
son;” that the Egyptian midwives, lest the Hebrew children 
should be killed at birth, had lied with the approbation and 
reward of God.* Choosing examples of this sort, they recount 
the lies of persons one would not dare to blame, and thus 
lead one to admit that, at times, a lie is not only undeserv- 
ing of reproof but is even worthy of praise. They even add 
arguments by which they persuade not only men devoted to 
the sacred Scriptures but all men, since they appeal to fund. 
amental human feelings by such a question as: ‘If anyone 
should flee to you for protection and you were able to free 
him from death by a single lie, would you not tell the lie? 
If a sick person should ask you for information which it is 
not expedient for him to have, and if he will be more griev- 
ously affiicted if you do not reply, will you dare either to tell 


1 Cf. Gen. 18.15. 
2 Cf. Gen. 27.19. 
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the truth at the risk of his life or to be silent rather than by 
an honorable and merciful lie to minister to his health?’ By 
these and similar arguments, they think that they are urging 
us to lie sometimes, if the exigencies of the case demand it. 

(6) On the contrary, those who refuse to recognize any 
need for lying resist much more strongly, using first the divine 
authority, since in the Decalogue itself it is written: “Thou 
shalt not bear false witness, * in which classification every lie 
is embraced, for whoever pronounces any statement gives 
testimony to his own mind. If anyone should argue that not 
every lie should be called false witness, what will he answer 
to this statement which is also in the sacred Scriptures: “The 
mouth that belieth, killeth the sou?" If anyone should think 
that this passage can be interpreted to except certain lies, he 
may read in another passage: “Thou wilt destroy all that 
speak a lie.’® In this connection, our divine Lord said with 
His own lips: ‘Let your speech be “Yes, Yes;” “No, No;” 
and whatever is more comes from the evil one.’? Hence, the 
Apostle, too, when he directs that the old man should be 
put off, under which term all sins are understood, goes on 
to explain his remark and specifically says: ‘Wherefore, put 
away lying and speak the truth.” 

(7) They who take their stand against lying do not ad- 
mit that they are disturbed by examples of lies cited from the 
Old Testament. They reply: ‘When something has been done, 
it can be understood figuratively, even though it has actually 
happened. Moreover, what is said or done figuratively is not 
a lie. Every pronouncement must be referred to that which it 
expresses. Everything said or done figuratively expresses what 
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it signified to those to whom it was related. Wherefore, it 
must be believed that those men mentioned as worthy of 
authority in the times of the Prophets did and said in pro- 
phetic spirit all that is related of them; in no less prophetic 
way did all that took place happen to them, so, that by the 
same prophetic spirit they judged what should be entrusted 
to tradition and to the Scriptures.’ In regard to the mid- 
wives, however, because the opponents of lying cannot say 
that these women announced one thing to the Pharao in 
place of another in prophetic spirit to signify a truth about 
to be revealed, even though, without their realization, their 
words signified something accomplished through them, they 
say that these women were approved and rewarded by God 
in relation to their own progress. For, he who is accustomed 
to lies in order to harm people has accomplished much if he 
now lies only to help others. It is one thing to have an action 
set forth as praiseworthy in itself, and another to have it ex- 
tolled in comparison with something worse than itself. We 
rejoice in one way when a sick man is cured and in another 
when he improves a little. Even in the sacred Scriptures, 
Sodom is spoken of as justified in comparison with the crimes 
of the people of Israel.” All the lies cited from the Old Testa- 
ment, which are not and cannot be found reprehensible, are 
examined according to this criterion: Either they are ap- 
proved in consideration of the nature and hope of those who 
tell them, or they are not lies at all because they bear some 
metaphorical significance. 

(8) In regard to the books of the New Testament, if, 
prescinding from the figurative language of our Lord, we 
consider the life and character, the words and deeds, of the 
saints, nothing can be adduced which would sanction the tell- 
ing of a lie. The dissimulation of Peter and Barnabas is not 
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only mentioned, but is reproved and corrected.*® It is not, 
as some people think, as a result of a like pretense that the 
Apostle Paul circumcised Timothy” or that he himself prac- 
ticed certain rites according to the Jewish custom, but rather 
in accordance with that breadth of view by which he preached 
that circumcision was of no advantage to the Gentiles nor 
of any disadvantage to the Jews. Wherefore, he decided that 
the Gentiles should not be bound by the custom of the Jews 
and that the Jews should not be prevented from following the 
custom of their ancestors. Hence, his words are to this effect: 
“Was one called having been circumcised? Let him not be- 
come uncircumcised. Was one called being uncircumcised? 
Let him not become circumcised. Circumcision does not mat- 
ter, and uncircumcision does not matter; but the keeping of 
the commandments of God is what matters. Let every man 
remain in the calling in which he was called.’*? Now, how 
can circumcision be reckoned as uncircumcision? But, he has 
said: ‘Let him not become uncircumcised, let him not so 
live,’ as if he were uncircumcised, that is, as if over that part 
which was uncovered he should again draw a covering of 
flesh, and, as it were, cease to be a Jew. Elsewhere, he says: 
‘Thy circumcision has become uncircumcision.’** The Apostle 
did not say this as if he favored forcing either the Gentiles to 
remain uncircumcised or the Jews to adhere to the tradition 
of their fathers; rather, he urged that neither group should 
be forced into the practice of the other, but that each person 
should have the right, not the obligation, of adhering to his 
own custom. 

Furthermore, if a Jew should wish to depart from Jewish 
observances without disturbing anyone, he would not be for- 
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bidden to do so by the Apostle, since he gave the advice to 
remain faithful to those prescriptions for a definite purpose, 
that is, lest the Jews, disturbed by non-essentials, should not 
adopt those practices which were necessary for salvation, On 
the other hand, if a Gentile should desire to be circumcised, 
Paul would not object, thus indicating that he did not con- 
demn circumcision as something harmful, but rather looked 
upon it with indiffercnce, as a symbol, the utility of which 
had ceased with the passage of time. He thus intimated 
that, since salvation was not to come from it, its omission 
was not to be feared. Therefore, although Timothy was called 
without having been circumcised,’ nevertheless, because he 
had been born of a Jewish mother and was under an obliga- 
tion to help her relatives by indicating that in the Christian 
doctrine he had not learned to despise the rites of the Old 
Law, he was circumcised by the Apostle. Both Paul and Tim- 
othy acted thus that they might prove to Jews that Gentiles 
refrained from these practices, not as evil in themselves and 
wrongfully observed by their ancestors, but as no longer 
necessary for salvation since the institution of the great Sacra- 
ment, which, through so many centuries, the Old Testament 
had prepared for by means of its prophetic symbols. Paul 
would likewise have circumcised Titus at the request of the 
Jews,"® were it not for the introduction into the group of 
false brethren who desired such action as a basis of accusa- 
tions against Paul; these men would have interpreted Paul’s 
action as support of those who preached that the hope of 
salvation lay in circumcision and such observances, and who 
argued that Christ would avail no one neglecting these ob- 
servances. Since, on the contrary, Christ would be of no avail 
to those circumcised solely with the intention of attaining 
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salvation by this observance, the Apostle declared: ‘I, Paul, 
tell you that if you be circumcised, Christ will be of no ad- 
vantage to you.’'® Therefore, through breadth of vision, Paul 
paid respect to the ancient observances, but at the same time, 
in preaching, he took every precaution lest his hearers should 
think there was no Christian salvation without these ob- 
servances. Peter, however, in his assumption that salvation 
lay in Judaism, was compelling the Gentiles to adopt Jewish 
practices, as is evident from the words of Paul: ‘How is it 
that thou dost compel the Gentiles to live like Jews?” For, 
unless they saw that he was observing these practices as if 
salvation could not be obtained without them, the Gentiles 
would not be forced. Hence, the assumption of Peter is not 
to be compared with the liberality of Paul. On that account 
we ought to admire Peter who willingly submitted to cor- 
rection, but we ought not justify lying on the authority of 
Paul who, in the presence of all the brethren, set Peter nght, 
lest through him the Gentiles be forced to adopt practices 
of Judaism. Furthermore, Paul bore witness to his own teach- 
ing, since, when he was considered an enemy to ancestral 
traditions because he was unwilling to impose them upon the 
Gentiles, he did not disdain to honor these ancient customs, 
although he “made clear that, with the coming of Christ, 
these observances were neither prejudicial to the Jews, nor 
necessary for the Gentiles, nor a means of salvation to any 
man." 

(9) Hence, authority for lying cannot be drawn from the 
books of the Old Testament either because what is accepted 
as figurative speech or action is not a lie, or because this is 
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not proposed to the good for imitation which, in the case of 
the wicked who have begun to improve, is praised in com. 
parison with their more reprehensible conduct. Neither can 
such authority be deduced from the books of the New Testa- 
ment because the correction rather than the assumption of 
Peter is to be imitated just as his tears are to be commended 
rather than his denial. 


Chapter 6 


With even greater confidence do the opponents of untruth- 
fulness assert that sanction must not be given by those ex- 
amples drawn from common life. For, they show that lying 
is a sin from many documents of sacred writings, and especial- 
ly from this statement: ‘Thou dost hate, O Lord, all who 
work iniquity; thou shalt destroy all who speak a lie.’ Here, 
either Holy Scripture, as is customary, explains the first verse 
by the following one, so that, since the term ‘iniquity’ is more 
comprehensive, we may understand, by the specific mention 
of the lie, a species of iniquity; or, if some think that there 
is a difference between the two, then the lie is so much the 
worse, inasmuch as it is placed after “Thou shalt destroy’ 
rather than “Thou dost hate.’ For, perchance, God hates 
one person somewhat mildly so that He will not destroy him, 
but the one whom He destroys He hates so much the more 
vehemently as He punishes him the more severely. He hates 
all who work iniquity but, in addition, He destroys all who 
tell lies. 

If this truth be granted, who of those who assent will be 
shaken by such arguments as are given by those who say: 
‘What if a man should flee to you who, by your lie, can be 
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saved from death? That death, feared foolishly by men who 
do not fear to sin, kills not the soul but the body,’ as the 
Lord teaches in the Gospel when He says, lest bodily death 
should be feared, that the mouth which lies kills not the 
body but the soul. This is expressed very definitely in these 
words: ‘The mouth that belieth, killeth the soul.’* Therefore, 
does he not speak most perversely who says that one person 
ought to die spiritually so that another may live corporeally? 
For, love of one’s neighbor receives its limitations from love 
of one’s self. Our Lord says: “Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself. * How, then, does a person love as himself another 
for whom he preserves temporal life by losing his own eternal 
life? If a person sacrifices his own temporal life for the tem- 
poral life of another, he no longer loves the other as him- 
self, but more than himself, and thus he exceeds the regu- 
lation of sound doctrine. Much less, then, may he, by lying, 
lose his eternal life for the temporal life of another. Certainly, 
the Christian will not hesitate to lose his temporal life for 
the eternal life of his neighbor; in this respect, our Lord has 
set us an example, for He died for us. On this question He 
says: “This is my commandment, that you love one another 
as I have loved you. Greater love than this no one has, that 
one lay down his life for his friends." No one is so foolish 
as to say that the Master sought anything other than the 
eternal salvation of men, either in doing what He commanded 
or in commanding what He did. 

Since, therefore, eternal life is lost by lying, a lie may 
never be told for the preservation of the temporal life of an- 
other. In very truth, some are indignant and angry if some- 
one is unwilling to lose his soul by telling a lie so that another 
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may grow a little older in the flesh. Would these people say 
that we should submit to theft or adultery, if someone could 
be freed from death by our theft or adultery? Such persons 
do not realize that they compel themselves to admit that, in 
order, as they say, to save a life, one must yield to the sin- 
ful advances of a man who brings a rope and threatens suicide 
if his desire is not granted. If this proposition is absurd and 
wicked, why should anyone defile his soul with a lie so that 
another person may live corporeally, since, if, for that 
same purpose, he were to give his body to be defiled, he 
would be convicted of base wickedness by the judgment of 
all? There is, then, nothing further to be considered in that 
question except whether. a lie is an iniquity. Although this 
is claimed in the Scriptural passages cited above, the problem 
as to whether one ought to lie to secure the salvation of 
another seems worthy of being investigated as if the question 
were whether one ought to be unjust to secure the salvation 
of another. If the salvation of the soul, which cannot be at- 
tained except by just means, rejects lying and bids us place 
justice not only before the temporal safety of another, but 
also before our own, what reason is there for us to hesitate to 
say that a lie must never be told? For, it cannot be said that 
any other temporal advantage is greater or dearer than the 
safety and life of the body. Now, if not even this advantage 
is to be preferred to truth, what other argument for lying can 
be proposed by those persons who think that it is sometimes 
right to lie? 


Chapter 7 
(10) To some persons, bodily chastity seems of such hon- 


orable character that it may demand the telling of a lie and 
that the lie should be told without hesitation if, by means of 
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it, a person attacking one with evil intent may be thwarted. 
The answer to this problem can be given readily: There is 
no chastity of the body unless it derives from the integrity of 
the soul. When the integrity of the soul has been violated, that 
of the body necessarily collapses even though it may appear 
intact; on that account, bodily chastity is not to be numbered 
among temporal things as if it could be taken away against 
one’s wishes. In no way, therefore, should the soul defile it- 
self by a lie for the sake of its body, because of this reali- 
zation that the body remains incorrupt if innocence does not 
depart from the soul itself. Whatever violence the body suf- 
fers without the individual’s consent to lust ought to be termed 
an ordeal rather than corruption. Or, if every such ordeal 
is corruption, then all corruption is not base, but only that 
which lust has procured or to which lust has consented, 
Moreover, in so far as the soul is more excellent than the 
body, to that same degree is its corruption the greater crime. 
Therefore, chastity can be preserved in any case where there 
is no voluntary corruption. Surely, if defilement which could 
be avoided neither by opposing violence nor by any other 
means, not even by a lie, has come to the body, we must 
necessarily admit that chastity cannot be violated by another’s 
lust. Wherefore, since no one doubts that the soul is to be 
preferred to the body, the integrity of the soul which can be 
saved for eternal life must be placed before that of the body. 
Moreover, who would say that the soul of a liar is unim- 
paired? Even lust itself is defined as an appetite of the mind 
by which certain temporal goods are set before eternal goods. 
No one, then, can prove that at times a lie is necessary un- 
less he can show that some eternal good may be obtained by 
a lie. But, since every man withdraws from eternity in so far 
as he withdraws from truth, it is most absurd to say that by 
so withdrawing one is able to arrive at any good. Or, if there 
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appears to be an eternal good which truth does not embrace, 
it will not be true; therefore, because it is false, it will not be 
good. Besides, as the mind must be preferred to the body, 
so truth must be preferred by the mind, so that not only does 
the mind seek truth more than it seeks the body, but even 
more than it seeks itself. Indeed, it will be more pure and 
chaste enjoying the unchangeableness of truth rather than its 
own changeableness. Moreover, if Lot, who was so just that 
he merited to entertain angels as guests, offered his own 
daughters to the Sodomites to be violated so that they might 
defile the bodies of women rather than those of men,’ how 
much more diligently and faithfully must the mind preserve 
its chastity in truth, since the mind is to be preferred to its 
own body much more than a man’s body is to be preferred 
to a woman’s. 


Chapter 8 


(11) But if anyone thinks that a lie must be told to one 
person for the sake of another, so that the latter may live 
longer, or may not be harmed by those things in which he 
takes great delight by learning how he may attain to eternal 
truth he does not understand, first of all, that there is no 
crime to which he may not be forced by the same reason- 
ing, as has been shown above, and, secondly, that the in- 
fluence of that teaching itself is jeopardized, even utterly 
ruined, if we persuade by a lie those whom we are attempt- 
ing to convert to our doctrine that, at times, a lie is neces- 
sary. For, since the teachings on salvation depend partly 
on revelation which must be believed and partly on facts 
which must be understood, and since one cannot arrive at 
those truths which must be understood without first believ- 
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ing those which must be accepted on faith, how can he be 
believed who holds that, at times, lies are necessary, if there 
is a possibility that he is lying when he directs us to believe? 
How can one know whether, at that particular time, he con- 
siders that he has some justification for a serviceable lie, for 
example, that a man who has been terrified by a false story 
may be restrained from an act of lust, and that by lying in 
this manner he is looking out for the spiritual interests of the 
individual? If such a lie is accepted and approved, the whole 
discipline of faith is completely destroyed, and when this is 
overthrown one cannot attain that understanding, to attain 
which, faith nourishes little ones. Hence, if an opportunity 
for entering anywhere be afforded a so-called serviceable lie, 
all the teaching of truth is lost, as it gives way to most harm- 
ful falsehood. For, either the one who lies prefers temporal 
advantages, his own or another’s, to truth—and what can be 
more perverse—or he cuts off the approach to truth when, 
by means of a lie, he seeks to promote the acquisition of 
truth. Wishing to be helpful by lying, he is held unreliable 
when he speaks the truth. Wherefore, either the good are 
not to be believed, or they are to be believed who hold that 
a lie is sometimes necessary, or it is not to be believed that 
the good ever lie. Of these three possibilities, the first is dan- 
gerous and the second is foolish. The conclusion is, then, that 
the good never lie. 


Chapter 9 


(12) Although this question. has been considered and dis- 
cussed from different points of view, yet the decision is not 
to be made so easily. Now, those must be heard carefully 
who say that there is no evil so great that it may not be done 
in order to avoid a greater evil, and that the deeds of men 
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include not only what is actually performed but also what is 
willingly suffered. They, therefore, seem to question rightly 
why one may not tell a lie in order to avoid so great de- 
filement as would occur if a Christian chose to offer sacrifice 
to idols to avoid agreeing to the violation his persecutor threat- 
ened if he refused. They assert that the very consent by which 
he prefers to suffer violation rather than to sacrifice to idols 
is not passivity but activity; hence, that, in order to avoid 
this sin, he should choose to sacrifice. How much more read- 
ily, then, should he have chosen to tell a lie, if by a lie he 
had been able to ward off so great a crime from his holy 
body. 

(13) In this problem there are several points which merit 
investigation: whether such consent ought to be considered 
as an action; whether what one does not approve may be 
considered as consented to; whether it is approval to say that 
it is better to suffer this than to do that; whether an individual 
does right to sacrifice rather than suffer violation; finally, 
whether one should prefer to lie, if that condition were pro- 
posed, than to offer sacrifice. If such consent must be con- 
sidered as an action, then they are murderers who prefer to 
be put to death rather than to give false witness and, what 
is a more serious wrong, they kill themselves. For, according 
to this reasoning, may it not be said that they kill themselves, 
since they chose to be put to death to avoid doing what is 
forced upon them? If, however, it is considered more griev- 
ous to kill another than to kill oneself, consider this second 
proposition. Suppose it should be proposed as a condition 
of martyrdom that, if a man were unwilling to give false 
witness concerning Christ and to sacrifice to demons, be- 
fore his eyes another man would be put to death, and this 
other not one taken at random, but his own father; and sup- 
pose, further, that the father should implore his son not to 
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permit his own father’s death because of obstinacy, would it 
not be clear that, even though the son remained firm in his 
adherence to his belief, the only murderers were those who 
killed the father and that the son was not a parricide? As, 
therefore, he was not a participant in so great a crime, al- 
though he had permitted his father to be killed rather than 
violate his faith by false testimony, even if his father, a sin- 
ful man, might thus be brought to eternal punishment, so, 
such consent could not make him guilty of so great a crime 
if he himself did not wish to do wrong, no matter what the 
others might have done because he refused to comply. What 
do such persecutors say except: ‘Do this evil, lest we do it’? 
If, as a result of our wrong-doing, they would have refrained 
from wrong, we ought not to assist them by our wrong-doing. 
In truth, since they are doing wrong when they make these 
statements, why should they be base and harmful in associa- 
tion with us rather than alone? Our attitude must not be 
called consent because we do not approve of what they are 
doing. Rather, we desire to prevent and we do prevent them 
from doing it so far as lies within our power; not only do 
we refrain from joining them in their evil doing, but we con- 
demn it as vigorously as we can. 

(14) Since wrongdoers would not perform one evil if an 
individual did another, how, you say, does he not share in 
their act? According to this line of reasoning, we break down 
the door with the house-breakers because they would not 
break down the door if we had not closed it; and if we hap. 
pen to know that robbers intend to kill certain men, we share 
the guilt along with the robbers because, if we came first and 
killed the robbers, they would not kill the others. Again, if 
someone tells us that he is about to kill his father, we are 
guilty along with him if we do not kill him, when we are able, 
before he murders his father, since otherwise we are not able 
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to restrain or hinder him. The argument can be expressed in 
the same form: ‘You shared his deed, since he would not have 
done it if you had done that other action.’ But, I should not 
wish either evil to happen; I could take measures only against 
that evil which it was in my power to avoid; I was not obliged 
by wrong-doing to impede the evil of another which I could 
not prevent by my advice. He who does not sin for the sake 
of another does not, on that account, approve of the sin- 
ner. Neither crime is pleasing to him, since he wished neither 
wrong to be committed; he, by his own power, does not 
do the wrong in so far as it pertains to him; so far as it 
concerns the other party, he condemns it by his will alone. 
Therefore, to those who propose this problem by saying: ‘If 
you will not offer sacrifice, you will suffer this fate, if the 
person thus challenged had answered: ‘I choose neither 
course; I detest both alternatives; I consent to none of these 
proposals of yours’—with such words as these, which cer- 
tainly would be true, there would be no consent, no approba- 
tion. As regards what he may be called upon to suffer, the 
endurance of wrong will be considered as his; the commis- 
sion of sin will be theirs. Someone may say: ‘Should one en- 
dure defilement rather than offer incense?’ If the question 
pertains to what ought to be endured, then the answer is: 
‘Neither.’ For, if I shall say that one of these two alternatives 
ought to have been endured, I shall approve of one; where- 
as I disapprove of both. But, if the question be as to which 
of the two courses he should have avoided, who could not 
avoid both, but could have avoided one, I shall answer 
that he should avoid his own sin even if it be the lesser sin 
rather than that of somebody else, though that were the 
greater sin. For, although, after sound and diligent investiga- 
tion, I concede that defilement is a greater sin than idolatry, 
the latter would be his own sin, the former, another’s even 
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though he should suffer it. The sin belongs to the person who 
does the deed. Although murder is more grievous than theft, 
it is worse to commit a theft than to suffer murder. There- 
fore, if this proposition were set before a man that, if he were 
unwilling to commit a theft, he would be killed—that is, 
he would be murdered, since he could not avoid both al- 
ternatives—he should avoid that which would constitute a 
sin for him rather than that which would be another’s sin. 
The guilt of the murder would not rest upon his soul, because 
it was committed against him and because he was able to 
avoid it only if he had wished to commit sin himself. 

(15) The crux of this problem is the question as to whether 
no sin of another, even though committed against you, is to 
be imputed to you if you can prevent it by a less serious sin 
on your part and fail to do so, or whether every sin in- 
volving bodily defilement is an exception to this principle. 
No one declares that defilement is incurred if one is killed, 
or cast into prison, or bound in chains, or scourged and af- 
flicted with other torments and sufferings, or proscribed and 
subjected to very serious losses, even to absolute destitution, 
or deprived of honors and insulted with every species of abuse. 
No one is so demented as to say that anyone who has un- 
justly suffered any of these misfortunes has been defiled. But, 
if he be drenched with filth, or if anything in a foul manner 
be forced upon him, through the mouth, or if he be forced 
to submit like a woman, then the feelings of all are offended 
and he is called defiled and unclean. Therefore, it is con- 
cluded that no one should prevent by his own sin, for his 
own sake or for the sake of another, any sins whatsoever of 
another person except those sins which bring defilement to 
the person upon whom violence is perpetrated. On the con- 
trary, he should suffer and courageously endure those things 
which he is not permitted to prevent by his own sins or by 
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a lie. However, we should deter, even by our own sins, those 
assaults which are perpetrated upon an individual so that 
he is defiled, and whatever is done for this purpose, namely, 
to prevent uncleanness, should not be called sin. For, that is 
not a sin which happens in such a way that one would be 
justly blamed if it were not done. Likewise, the term unclean- 
ness should not be used when there is no chance of avoiding 
defilement, for then the fact remains that he who suffers the 
defilement acts rightly in bearing patiently what he is not 
able to avoid. No one, indeed, who acts according to the 
moral law can become defiled by any physical taint what- 
ever. But the unjust person is unclean in the eyes of God. 
Therefore, every just person is clean, if not in the eyes of 
men, at least before God who judges without possibility of 
error. Furthermore, when a person suffers defilement, al- 
though an opportunity of avoiding it was presented, he be- 
comes unclean not by reason of the contact itself but by reason 
of the sin which he committed by not wishing to avoid the 
danger when it was possible to.do so. There would be no 
sin if action were taken to avoid the defilement. Therefore, 
whoever has lied in order to avoid such situations does not sin. 

(16) Are some types of lies to be excluded, so that it is 
better to suffer defilement rather than utter them? If that 
is so, then not everything which is done so that defilement 
may be avoided is without sin, since there are certain lies 
which it is more seriously sinful to utter than it is to suffer 
defilement. If anyone who can be concealed by a lie is sought 
for violation, who dares to say that such a lie should not be 
uttered? But, if he can be hidden only by such a lie as may 
injure the reputation of another by the false charge of that 
uncleanness for the endurance of which the first person is 
being sought—as if one should say to the seeker, naming a 
certain chaste man unblemished by crimes of this sort: ‘Go to 
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him. He will manage so that you may get your pleasures more 
easily, for he knows and loves these things,’ even though the 
wicked person should be thus turned away from the one 
whom he was seeking—I am inclined to think that the reputa- 
tion of one person must not be injured by a lie even to pre- 
vent the body of another from being violated. In general, 
a lie must not be told for the sake of another person when 
by that lie a third person may be injured, even though a 
slighter injury may come upon him than would happen to 
the second party if the lie were not told; one man’s bread 
may not be taken from him against his wishes, even though 
he is comparatively strong, so that a weaker person may be 
nourished, nor may an innocent person be scourged against 
his wishes so that another may not die. If the man in ques- 
tion is willing, however, let such action be taken, because 
he is not wronged who so accedes. 


Chapter 10 


But, whether the reputation, even of one who is willing, 
should be injured by a false charge of licentiousness so that 
defilement may be averted from the person of another is an 
important problem. I do not know whether a decision can 
be reached easily as to the justice of staining by a false 
charge of lust the reputation of one person even with his 
consent rather than permit the body of another who does not 
wish it to be defiled by an act of lust. 

(17) Moreover, if this choice were set before one who 
preferred to offer incense to idols rather than be abused like 
a woman, that, if he wished to avoid the former course, he 
should, instead, injure the good reputation of Christ by a 
lie, he would be very foolish to do so. Furthermore, I say 
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that he would be foolish if, to avoid the lust of another and 
lest that should be done to him which he would unwillingly 
endure, he should falsify the Gospel of Christ by untrue 
praise of Christ. For, in this action he would be avoiding 
the defilement inflicted upon his body by another rather than 
his own corruption {inflicted upon his soul by falsification] 
in the doctrine of the sanctification of souls and bodies. 
Wherefore, all falsehood should be completely removed from 
religious doctrine and from all discourses uttered for the 
purpose of teaching religion, both when it is taught and when 
it is learned. Let it not be supposed that for any reason what- 
soever a lie ought to be told in such matters, since not even 
to bring anyone more readily to a knowledge of the truth 
may falsehood be introduced into that teaching. When re- 
gard for truth has been broken down or even slightly weak- 
ened, all things will remain doubtful, and unless these are 
believed to be true, they cannot be considered as certain. 
Therefore, one who is presenting, discussing, or preaching on 
eternal matters, or even one who is narrating or explaining 
temporal affairs pertaining to the establishment of religion 
and piety, may, on occasion, conceal such items as seem 
worthy of concealment, but he may never lie about them and, 
hence, may never conceal them by a falsehood. 


Chapter 11 


(18) When this problem has been definitely solved, then 
we proceed with greater ease to the investigation of other 
lies. It must be seen that all lies which injure another un- 
justly must be discountenanced, because a wrong, even if 
comparatively insignificant, must not be inflicted upon one 
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person so that a more serious evil may be warded off from 
another. Nor are those lies to be admitted which, although 
they do not harm another, benefit no one and actually do 
harm to those very persons who utter them gratuitously. Such 
persons must properly be termed ‘liars.’ There is a distinction 
between a person who tells a lie and a liar. The former is one 
who tells a lie unwillingly, while the liar loves to liè and passes 
his time in the joy of lying. In the former category we ought 
to place those who, by means of lies, wish to please men, not 
to inflict injury or bring disgrace upon anyone—for we re- 
moved that class from our discussion—but to be agreeable in 
their conversations. These persons do not belong in that group 
in which we place liars, because the latter take delight in 
lying, rejoicing in the falsehood itself; the former merely 
wish to please by agreeable speech. They prefer to please by 
telling what is true, but, when it is not easy to find true state- 
ments pleasing to their auditors, they choose to lie rather 
than remain silent. Since it is difficult to sustain a completely 
false narrative, they often interweave falsehood with truth 
when their customary attractiveness fails. These two types of 
lies, however, do not injure those believing them, because 
the hearers are in no way deceived in matters pertaining to 
religion or truth, or related to their own advantage or utility. 
It suffices for them to consider that what is narrated might 
have happened and to maintain their faith in the speaker 
whom they should not rashly judge as guilty of lying. For, 
what harm is done if I believe that somebody’s father or grand- 
father was a good man, even if he was not, or that he went 
to Persia on a military expedition, when, in reality, he never 
departed from Rome? These falsehoods, however, are harm- 
ful to those who tell them: to those of the one group, because 
they abandon the truth in order to rejoice in falsehood; to 
the others, because they prefer to please their auditors rather 
than to reverence truth. 
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(19) From types of lies condemned without any hesitation, 
the classification gradually proceeds to the lies of persons as- 
piring to higher ideals. This type of lie, which is commonly 
attributed to the kindly disposed and to the good, is indulged 
in when he who lies, not only does no harm to another, but 
actually helps him. Now, about this type of lies there is con- 
siderable controversy, centering on the problem as to whether 
this violation of truth harms him who, by means of the lie, 
brings help to another. If that alone is to be called truth 
which illumines the mind by a piercing and constant light, 
he certainly acts contrary to the truth, because, even though 
he deceives the bodily senses [of his auditor], he violates 
truth when he affirms that something is or is not such as his 
own mind, senses, opinion, or faith report it to be. Whether 
such a procedure is not at all harmful to the one who by 
this means helps another, or whether it is not harmful in 
proportion as it is beneficial to the other, is a serious question. 
If this is so, then the individual ought to benefit himself by 
a lie which brings harm to no one. But there are inevitable 
consequences of this action, and, when these are granted, 
other troublesome points arise of necessity. For, if it be de- 
batable what harm can come to a man of abundant resources 
if he lose one measure of grain out of the countless thousands 
he possesses, when this one measure can furnish necessary 
sustenance to the thief, the inevitable result will be that thefts 
can be made without censure and that false testimony can 
be given without sin. What conclusion could be more perverse 
than this? Or, in truth, if another person stole that measure 
of grain and if you saw him and were then questioned, would 
you lie justifiably for the sake of the poor person? H, then, 
you, too, do this deed because of your own poverty, are you 
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to be blamed, as if you ought to love another more than 
yourself? Each alternative is base and ought, therefore, to 
be avoided. 

(20) Someone may think, perhaps, that an exception 
should be sanctioned whereby certain lies which not only 
injure nobody but are even helpful to some might be consid- 
ered honorable. This provision would exclude those lies by 
which crimes are concealed and defended, as, for instance, 
the base lie mentioned above, which, although it harms no 
one and is beneficial to the poor person, conceals a theft. If, 
however, a lie were of such a nature that it injured no one 
and benefited someone, yet neither concealed nor defended 
any sin, then [they ask that] such a lie should not be con- 
sidered reprehensible. This would be the case, for instance, 
if, in your presence, someone should hide his money, lest 
he lose it through theft or violence, and if you, being ques- 
tioned, should lie in such a way that you injure no one, 
help him who needs to hide the money, yet, at the same 
time, conceal nobody’s sin by telling the lie. No one sins by 
hiding his own property which he fears to lose. But, if we 
do not sin by lying, because we hide no one’s sin, harm no 
one, and help someone, what must we consider about the 
sin of lying, looked at in itself? In the place where we find 
the prohibition, “Thou shalt not steal,’ we also find “Thou 
shalt not bear false witness.’ Since the specific sins are thus 
forbidden, why is false testimony blameworthy if it con- 
ceals a theft or any other sin, and not blameworthy when it 
is committed without the accessory notion of defending an- 
other sin, although theft and other sins are reprehensible in 
themselves? Is it permissible to tell a lie but not permissible 
to conceal a theft by telling a lie? 

(21) If this conclusion is absurd, what shall we say about 
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our problem? Is it not to be termed ‘false witness’ unless one 
so lies as to fix a charge upon someone, or to hide the crime 
of someone, or in some way or other to disparage a person 
in a trial? For, a witness seems necessary for the judge in 
order that he may understand the case. If the Scripture used 
the term ‘witness’ only in this sense, however, then the Apostle 
would not have said: ‘Yes, and we are found false witnesses 
as to God, in that we have borne witness against God that 
he raised Christ, whom he did not raise.’® Thus, he shows that 
false testimony is a lie, even though it be given in false praise 
of some individual. 


Chapter 13 


Is it possible that he alone gives false testimony who either 
invents or conceals the sin of another, or injures another 
in some way? If a lie directed against the temporal life of 
another is detestable, how much more so is one prejudicial to 
his eternal life, such as is every lie voiced in the teaching of 
religion, On that account, the Apostle terms it false witness 
if anyone lies about Christ, even in what seems to pertain 
to His praise. If, moreover, that be a lie which neither in- 
vents nor conceals the sin of another, nor is given in answer 
to a judge, and which, furthermore, is of harm to no one and 
of benefit to someone, then is not false testimony a repre- 
hensible lie? 

(22) What then? If a murderer flee to a Christian, or if 
the Christian see where he has fled, and be questioned about 
this matter by one who seeks the murderer to bring him to 
punishment, should the Christian tell a lie? How does he not 
conceal a sin by his lie, since he for whom he lies has com- 
mitted a wicked deed. Or does it make a difference that he 
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is questioned not about the crime but about the place where 
the criminal is hiding? Therefore, is it evil to lie to conceal 
the sin of some one and not evil to lie to protect the sin- 
ner. ‘Yes, certainly,’ someone answers, ‘for a person does 
not sin when he avoids punishment, but when he does that 
which merits punishment. Moreover, it belongs to Christian 
practice never to despair of the conversion of anyone and 
never to deprive a sinner of an opportunity for repentance.’ 
What! if you be brought to the judge and questioned about 
the place where the murderer is hiding, are you going to 
say that he is not where you know that he is, or that you do 
not know, and have not seen what you do know and have 
seen? Then, are you going to give false witness and kill your 
own soul so that a murderer may not be put to death? Or 
will you lie until you come into the presence of the judge, 
but when he questions you will you tell the truth, lest you 
be a false witness? Therefore, you yourself will kill the man 
by your betrayal. Even the sacred Scriptures detest a be- 
trayer. Or, perhaps, is it that he is not a betrayer who tells 
the truth at the request of a judge, but he is a betrayer who, 
of his own accord, brings anyone to destruction? Again, if 
you, knowing where a just and innocent man lies hid, are 
questioned by a judge who has been bidden by a higher 
authority to bring that man to death, so that the one who 
questions you is the executor not the originator of the law, 
will the lie that you tell for the sake of an innocent man not 
be false witness because it is not the judge but the executor 
who questions you? What will you do if the originator of the 
law or any unjust judge seeking to punish an innocent man 
question you? Will you be a false witness or a betrayer? Or 
will he be a betrayer who has willingly accused to a just 
judge a murderer seeking to hide, and will he not be a be- 
trayer who reveals the man who had entrusted himself to 
his confidence to an unjust judge, inquiring about the hiding 
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place of an innocent man whom he seeks to put to death? 
Will you remain hesitant and uncertain between the charge 
of false testimony and of betrayal, or, by keeping silent or 
by asserting that you will not answer, will you avoid both 
charges? Why, then, should you not do this before you come 
to the judge, so that you may avoid the lie, too? For, by 
eliminating falsehoods you will avoid false testimony whether 
or not every lie is false testimony, although by avoiding false 
testimony, as you well know, you will not eliminate every 
falsehood. How much more courageously and how much 
more excellently, therefore, will you say: ‘I will neither be- 
tray nor lie!’ 

(23) Once, the Bishop of the Church in Tagaste, Firmus 
by name, firmer in will-power, acted in this fashion. When, 
by an order of the emperor delivered to him by messengers 
sent for that purpose, a man was sought who had fled to him 
and whom, to the best of his ability, he was hiding, he 
answered the messengers that he could neither lie nor betray 
the man. After many physical torments—for the emperors 
were not yet Christians—he persisted in the same sentiments. 
Then, when brought into the presence of the emperor, he ap- 
peared so worthy of admiration that, without any difficulty, 
he gained pardon for that man whom he was protecting. 
What could be done with greater courage or constancy than 
this? To this a somewhat timid person may say: ‘I am ready 
to bear any torments whatsoever, even to face death itself, 
rather than commit sin; but, since it is not a sin to lie in 
such a way that you neither harm anyone nor give false 
testimony, but that you rather help someone, it is foolish and 
gravely sinful to endure voluntary sufferings needlessly and 
perhaps to cast away a useful life and health to those cruel 
tormentors.’ In reply, I ask this person why he fears the 
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prohibition: ‘Thou shalt not bear false witness,’? yet does 
not fear what was said about God: ‘Thou shalt destroy all 
who speak a lie’? He answers: ‘It does not say “every lie.” 
I understand this passage as if it were expressed in this way: 
“Thou shalt destroy all who bear false witness.” >° When I 
assert that the passage does not say ‘all false witness,’ he 
answers that the statement occurs in a passage where other 
deeds are mentioned, which are evil in every way, and asks: 
‘What about the prohibition, “Thou shalt not kill,”* which 
is also there? If killing is evil in every respect, how will the 
just who, in obedience to a law, have killed many, be ex- 
cused from this charge? The answer to this question is that 
he does not kill who is the executor of a just command. 
Therefore, although I understand the timidity of such people, 
I consider as praiseworthy that man who was unwilling to 
tell a lie or to betray another man, and I hold that he un- 
derstood the Scriptures better and fulfilled their commands 
more courageously. 

(24) At times, we come upon a problem of this sort where 
we are not asked where the person is who is being sought, 
nor are we forced to betray him if he has been hidden in 
such a way that he cannot easily be found except by be- 
trayal, but we are asked whether or not he is in a certain 
place. If we know that he is there, we betray him by keep- 
ing silence or even by saying that we will not tell whether 
he is there or not. For in this way, the one who is searching 
realizes that he is there, because, if he were not there, the 
person who did not wish either to lie or to betray the man 
would make no answer other than that he was not there. 
Thus, through our silence or through such words as were 
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mentioned, the man is betrayed; he who is searching enters 
the place, if he has the power, and finds him, yet this dis- 
covery might have been averted by the telling of a lie. If, 
then, you do not know where the man is, there is no need 
of concealing the truth, but you must acknowledge that you 
do not know. If, however, you do know where he is, whether 
he is actually where he is being sought or elsewhere, when 
you are asked whether he is there or not, you must not say: 
‘I will not answer your question’; you must rather say: ‘I 
know where he is but I will never disclose it.’ For, if you do 
not answer in regard to one place and say that you will not 
betray him, it is as though you were indicating that place with 
your finger, since a definite suspicion is aroused. If, how- 
ever, you acknowledge at the very outset that you know 
where he is but that you are not going to tell, then it is pos- 
sible that the investigator will turn his attention from that 
place to you, in an effort to induce you to betray where he 
is. Whatever you suffer for this act of fidelity and kindness, 
then, is not only judged as unmerited but even as praise- 
worthy, with the exception of those pains which are said 
to be suffered not courageously but basely and shamefully. 
This is the last type of lie which must be discussed with con- 
siderable care. 


Chapter 14 


(25) The first type of lie is a deadly one which should 
be avoided and shunned from afar, namely, that which is 
uttered in the teaching of religion, and to the telling of which 
no one should be led under any condition. The second is 
that which injures somebody unjustly: such a lie as helps 
no one and harms someone. The third type is that which is 
beneficial to one person while it harms another, although 
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the harm does not produce physical defilement. The fourth 
is the lie which is told solely for the pleasure of lying and 
deceiving, that is, the real lie. The fifth type is that which 
is told from a desire to please others in smooth discourse. 
When these have been avoided and rejected, a sixth kind 
of lie follows which harms no one and benefits some person, 
as, for instance, when a person, knowing that another’s money 
is to be taken away unjustly, answers the questioner untruth- 
fully and says that he does not know where the money is. 
The seventh type is that which is harmful to no one and 
beneficial to some person, with the exception of the case 
where a judge is questioning, as happens when a person lies 
because he is unwilling to betray a man sought for capital 
punishment, that is, not only a just and innocent person but 
even a criminal, because it belongs to Christian discipline 
never to despair of the conversion of anybody and never to 
block the opportunity for repentance. Now, I have spoken 
at length concerning these last two types, which are wont to 
evoke considerable discussion, and I have presented my 
opinion, namely, that by the acceptance of sufferings which 
are borne honorably and courageously, these lies, too, may 
be avoided by strong, faithful, and truthful men and women. 
The eighth is that type of lie which is harmful to no one 
and beneficial to the extent that it protects someone from 
physical defilement, at least, from that defilement which we 
have mentioned above. Now, the Jews considered it defilement 
to eat with unwashed hands.’ If anyone considers that as de- 
filement, then a lie must not be told in order to avoid it. How. 
ever, we are confronted with a new problem if a lie is such 
that it brings injury to any person, even though it protects 
another person from that defilement which all men detest 
and abhor. Should such a lie be told if the injury resulting 
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from it is not in the nature of the defilement of which we 
have been treating? The question here does not concern ly- 
ing; rather, it is whether harm should be done to any per- 
son, not necessarily through a lie, so that such defilement 
may be warded off from another person. I am definitely in- 
clined to oppose such license. Even though the most trivial 
injuries are proposed, such as that one which I mentioned 
above in regard to the one lost measure of grain, they dis- 
turb me greatly in this problem as to whether we ought to 
do injury to one person if, by that wrong, another person may 
be defended, or protected against defilement. But, as I have 
said, that is another question. 


Chapter 15 


Now, let us continue that discussion which we started, 
that is, whether, although by lying we should harm no other 
person, a lie should be told if some unavoidable condition 
be proposed, so that either we do what is requested or suffer 
defilement or some other accursed foulness. 

(26) Some opportunity for consideration of this matter 
will be provided if we first examine carefully those passages 
in Holy Scripture which forbid lying. We seek a solution in 
vain if the Scriptures do not present one, for the command- 
ment of God must be maintained in every issue and the will 
of God must be followed with peace of mind in the midst of 
those sufferings which we shall endure as a result of holding 
fast to His precept. If, however, some solution is discovered, 
the lie in such a case must not be repudiated, for the sacred 
Scriptures contain not only the commands of God but also 
information about the lives and customs of the just, so that 
if, by chance, there is doubt as to how a command is to be 
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interpreted, a correct understanding of the precept may be 
obtained from the deeds of the just. We exclude those in- 
cidents which can be given an allegorical interpretation, al- 
though no one doubts that they actually happened. Of this 
nature are almost all the incidents related in the books of the 
Old Testament. Who would dare to-assert that anything in 
those books does not lend itself to figurative interpretation? 
Certainly, when the Apostle declares that the two Testaments 
were typified by the sons of Abraham,’ who were said to have 
been born and to have lived as a result of the natural plan 
for propagating the race (for monsters and prodigies are 
nat produced in order to turn the mind to a definite signifi- 
cation), and when he says that the marvelous blessing God 
gave to the people of Israel to release them from the bondage 
by which they were oppressed in Egypt and the punishment of 
His vengeance when they had sinned on the journey both 
happened figuratively,” what assurance will you discover by 
means of which you can weaken that rule and presume to 
declare that these incidents are not to be interpreted figura- 
tively? Therefore, if these incidents of the Old Testament are 
excluded, the deeds of holy people related in the New Testa- 
ment, where there is indubitable evidence of traits worthy of 
imitation, are of considerable help in understanding what has 
been set forth in the form of precepts in Scripture. 

(27) Of this fact we have an example, when we read in 
the Gospel: ‘You received a blow on the cheek, turn the other 
cheek also.’? Moreover, we find no more powerful or more 
excellent illustration of patience than that of our Lord Him- 
self. Nevertheless, when He was struck with a blow, He did 
not say: ‘Behold the other cheek,’ but, rather: ‘If I have 
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spoken ill, bear witness to the evil; but if well, why dost thou 
strike me?’* By such words He shows that the presentation of 
the other cheek ought to be made in the heart. The Apostle 
Paul, too, recognized this fact, for when he had been struck 
in the presence of the high priest, he did not say: ‘Strike the 
other cheek’; he did say: ‘God will strike thee, thou white- 
washed wall. Dost thou sit there to try me by the Law, and 
in violation of the Law order me to be struck?” Since he was 
perfectly cognizant, when he said that, of the fact that the 
priesthood of the Jews had been brought to such a state that, 
while it was exteriorly and nominally illustrious, interiorly 
it was stained with filthy desires, he saw in spirit what was 
destined to come as a punishment of the Lord. His heart, 
however, was ready not only to receive other blows, but also, 
for the sake of truth, to suffer with charity any torments 
whatsoever for those at whose hands he was to suffer. 

-(28) Furthermore, it is written: “But I say to you not to 
swear at all.’* The Apostle, however, swore in his Epistles’ 
and thus indicated how the command, ‘I say to you not to 
swear at all,’ is to be understood; that is, as a precaution, lest 
by swearing one should acquire facility in so doing, then from 
this facility he should acquire a habit, and, finally, as a re- 
sult of the habit, he should fall into perjury. We find that the 
Apostle swore only when writing, where more prudent con- 
sideration does not countenance unrestrained language. Even 
such an oath is the result of the evil one, as it is written: 
‘Whatever is more is from the evil one.” The evil, however, 
is not St. Paul’s, but the evil of the weakness of those to whom 
he was endeavoring to present the faith. I do not know any 
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Scriptural text which shows that he swore when he was 
merely speaking and not writing. Nevertheless, the Lord says 
‘not to swear at all.’ He has not granted that this privilege 
be given to persons who are engaged in writing. Because it 
is wrong to say that St. Paul was guilty of violating the 
Lord’s command, especially since his Epistles were written 
and circulated for the spiritual life and salvation of the 
. people, then it must be understood that the ‘at all’ found in 
the precept was set there for this purpose, that, as far as lies 
in one’s power, he may not desire, love, and seek, with some 
degree of satisfaction, an oath as being something good. 

(29)A similar interpretation may be given to that other 
precept: ‘Do not be anxious about tomorrow,” and: ‘Do not 
be anxious about what you shall eat or what you shall drink, 
or what you shall put on.’ When we realize that our Lord 
Himself had a purse wherein was placed that given to Him 
so that it might be kept for current needs,’* and that the 
Apostles had procured many things for the help of the breth- 
ren not only for the morrow but in greater abundance for 
the time of imminent famine, as we read in the Acts of the 
Apostles,’? then it becomes quite clear that those precepts 
are to be understood in such a way that we are to do no work 
merely from the love of gaining temporal possessions or from 
the fear of want, as it were, from necessity. 

(30) In like manner, the direction was given to the Apostles 
that they should carry nothing with them on their journeys, 
but should subsist by preaching the Gospel.’ In one pas- 
sage, our Lord Himself showed why He said this when he 
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added: ‘For the laborer deserves his hire.‘ In these words 
He showed that this practice was permitted, though not com- 
manded, lest, perhaps, a disciple who took some recompense 
for his personal needs from those to whom he was preaching 
the Gospel might think he was doing wrong. That it was 
more commendable to omit this practice is shown clearly in 
the life of the Apostle Paul. Although he said: ‘And let him 
who is instructed in the word share all good things with his 
teacher,” and although he showed in many passages that 
this was done meritoriously by those to whom the Gospel was 
preached, he declared: ‘But nevertheless, I have not used 
this right.’** Therefore, when the Lord made the statement 
quoted above, He gave the right but He did not bind His 
followers by a command. Since we are, then, unable to com- 
prehend many passages, we gather from the deeds of the 
saints how to understand those passages which may easily be 
misinterpreted if reference is not made to the example set by 
the saints. 


Chapter 16 


(31) Therefore, in regard to the passage: ‘The mouth that 
belieth, killeth the soul, * the question arises as to what mouth 
is signified. When Holy Scripture uses the term ‘mouth,’ it 
often signifies that inner chamber of the heart where what- 
ever is uttered by the voice when we speak truthfully pleases 
us and is determined upon. Hence it is that he lies in his 
heart who takes pleasure in lying; but he cannot lie in his 
heart who through his speech so expresses something other 
than what is in his mind that he knows he is doing evil sole- 
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ly for the sake of avoiding a greater evil and knows that both 
evils are repugnant to him. Supporters of this view say that 
the passage which reads: ‘He that speaketh truth in his 
heart,” must be so interpreted because truth must always be 
spoken in the heart, but not always be the exterior mouth if 
need of avoiding a greater evil demand that the voice ex- 
press something otherwise than it is in the mind. Now, the 
existence of a mouth of the heart can readily be understood 
from the fact that, where there is speech, there the term 
‘mouth’ is used correctly. The words, ‘who speaks in his 
heart,’ would not be used correctly if a mouth in the heart 
were not rightly understood, And that very passage where 
we read: ‘The mouth that belieth killeth the soul, may be 
taken as referring to the mouth of the heart if the setting of 
the passage be taken into consideration. For, the answer is 
obscure and excapes men who are not able to hear the voice 
of the heart unless the voice of the body expresses it. But 
the Scripture says in that same place that this voice [of the 
heart] comes to the hearing of the spirit of the Lord, who 
filled the whole earth, so that it mentions even the lips and 
voice and tongue in this place; yet the interpretation does not 
grant that all things are understood except by the heart, be- 
cause it says that what is expressed does not escape the Lord, 
but what is said with a good sound reaching our ears does 
not escape men. Thus, the Scripture says: ‘For the spirit of 
wisdom is benevolent, and will not acquit the evil speaker 
from his lips; for God is witness of his reins, and He is a 
true searcher of his heart and a hearer of his tongue. For the 
spirit of the Lord hath filled the whole world: and that, which 
contained all things, hath knowledge of the voice. There- 
fore, he that speaketh unjust things cannot be hid, neither 
shall the chastising judgment pass him by. For inquisition 
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shall be made into the thoughts of the ungodly: and the 
hearing of his words shall come from the Lord, to the chastis- 
ing of his iniquities. For the ear of jealously heareth all things, 
and the tumult of murmuring shall not be hid. Keep your- 
selves therefore from murmuring, which profiteth nothing, 
and refrain your tongue from detraction, for an obscure 
speech shall not go for nought; and the mouth that belieth, 
killeth the soul.’* Therefore, the Scripture seems to’ threaten 
those who believe that what they consider and plan in their 
heart is obscure and hidden. It even terms such planning a 
‘tumult’ in order to show how clearly perceptible it is to the 
ears of God. 

(32) Even in the Gospel we find definite mention of the 
mouth of the heart, since in one passage our Lord specifically 
refers to the mouth of the body and of the heart, where He 
says: ‘Are you also even yet without understanding? Do you 
not realize that whatever enters the mouth passes into the 
belly and is cast out into the drain? But the things that pro- 
ceed out of the mouth come from the heart, and it is they 
that defile a man. For our of the heart come evil thoughts, 
murders, adulteries, immorality, thefts, false witness, blas- 
phemies. These are the things that defile a man. If you 
understand this passage as referring only to the mouth of 
the body, how are you going to interpret ‘the things that pro- 
ceed out of the mouth come from the heart,’ since both the 
spittle and vomit proceed from the mouth, unless, perhaps, 
a person is not defiled when he eats something vile but is 
defiled when he vomits it? If this is most absurd, then the 
only alternative left to us is to understand that the mouth of 
the heart is meant when our Lord says: ‘the things that pro- 
ceed out of the mouth come from the heart.’ For, since theft 
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can be and often actually is perpetrated without the sound 
of human voice, it is madness itself to understand the pas- 
sage referred to above in such a way as to consider that a 
person is defiled by the sin of theft only when he acknowl- 
edges and confesses it, and that he is undefiled when he 
commits the theft in silence. But, if we refer that ‘statement 
to the mouth of the heart, then no sin can be committed in 
silence, for it is not committed unless it proceed from that 
interior mouth of the heart. 

(33) Just as we have investigated what mouth is referred 
to in the quotation: “The mouth that belieth, killeth the 
soul, so we may ask what type of lie is indicated. The pas- 
sage seems to speak-in particular of that lie which is a de- 
traction. For it says: ‘Keep yourselves therefore from mur- 
muring, which profiteth nothing, and refrain your tongue 
from detraction.’’ The sin of detraction caused by ill will is 
committed not only when one gives oral expression to the 
evil which he invents concerning another, but also when he 
wishes such a charge to be believed, though he keeps silence 
about it. This unexpressed desire constitutes detraction with 
the mouth of the heart and the Scripture says that it cannot 
be hidden or concealed from God. 

(34) Some people are unwilling to interpret that other 
Scriptural passage which says: ‘Be not willing to make any 
kind of lie,’ as directing that a person should not deceive by 
any kind of a lie. Hence, one person says that, according to 
` this passage of the Scripture, every lie, generally speaking, 
ought to be detested, so that if one should wish to lie, even 
though he does not do so, the desire itself is to be condemned; 
that the passage in question does not say: ‘Do not make any 
kind of lie,’ but: ‘Be not willing to make any kind of lie’;* 
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hence, not only should no one dare to tell a lie but not even 
should he dare to wish to lie. 


Chapter 17 


A second interpretation is that the quotation: ‘Be not will- 
ing to make any kind of lie,’ signifies that lying should be 
eliminated entirely from the mouth of the heart, and also 
from the mouth of the body as far as certain lies are con- 
cerned—-in particular, those which are connected with the 
teaching of religion—but that from the exterior mouth cer- 
tain other lies need not be eliminated if the avoidance of a 
greater evil demand them. Such an interpretation grants 
that we ought to refrain completely from lying with the mouth 
of the heart. In answer to how the words, “Be not willing,’ 
are to be understood, the reply is that the will itself is con- 
sidered as the mouth of the heart, so that, when we lie against 
our wishes and in an endeavor to avoid a greater evil, the 
mouth of the heart is not.involved. There is also a third 
interpretation of the passage, according to which one is per- 
mitted to lie provided that certain lies be excepted, as if one 
should say that the words, ‘Be not willing to trust every man,’ 
should be interpreted, not as advising to trust no man but as 
advising to trust not all, but some men. Furthermore, the 
words which follow the passage under discussion, namely, ‘for 
the custom thereof will not lead to good,’ sound as if the 
passage seems to forbid not lying, but constant lying, that is, 
a habit and love of lying. To such a state the person who 
thinks he may use any and every kind of falsification certainly 
descends-——for he will not exercise caution in what is said in 
the teaching of piety and religion, and what is more detest- 
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able than this, not only among all kinds of lies but even 
among all kinds of sins? He will adapt his will to any kind 
of a lie, however easy or harmless it may be; hence, he lies, 
not against his wishes and to avoid a greater evil, but will- 
ingly and gladly. 

Therefore, we see that there are three interpretations which 
may be given to this passage: first, ‘Not only do not lie, but 
do not even wish to lie’; then, ‘Be unwilling to lie, but do 
so against your wishes when some more serious evil is to be 
avoided’; and, finally: “When certain lies have been ex- 
cluded, others are permitted.’ One of these interpretations 
finds favor with those who think that lying should never be 
countenanced; the other two are approved by those who con- 
sider that lying is permitted under certain circumstances. 
However, I do not know whether the passage which follows 
the one in question, namely, ‘for the custom thereof will not 
lead to good,’ can support the first of these three interpreta- 
tions, unless, perchance, the precept never to lie at all and 
not even to wish to lie is intended for the perfect, while the 
custom of lying is not permitted to those striving for per- 
fection. This would be the case if, although the precept 
was given never to lie at all and not even to have the desire 
to lie, actual instances of lies sanctioned by great authority 
should contradict the precept, and if, in such cases, an ex- 
planation should be given to the effect that these were the 
lies of persons striving for perfection and that such lies, so 
far as this life goes, constitute a duty of mercy. Furthermore, 
the explanation would emphasize the fact that every lie is 
an evil to be so avoided in every way by perfect, spiritual 
persons that the custom of lying must not be condoned even 
in souls striving for perfection. It is said that the Egyptian 
midwives, even after they lied, were approved because of the 
nature of their advance to a better state and because, when 
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a person lies through mercy and for the sake of the welfare 
of another, even though it be the temporal welfare, there is 
some progress made toward loving truth and eternal salvation. 

(35) Likewise, the passage: ‘Thou wilt destroy all that 
speak a lie,’? admits of various interpretations. One says that 
no lie is excepted, but that every lie is condemned. Another 
says that this interpretation is true, but that it refers to those 
who speak untruthfully from the heart, as stated above, for 
he speaks the truth in his heart who hates the necessity of 
lying, looking upon it as a punishment of this mortal life. 
A third interpretation is that God will destroy all who speak 
a lie, but that this interpretation does not refer to every lie; 
there is a certain kind of lie which the Prophet had in mind, 
in regard to which no one is spared. Such a sin is involved 
when one, refusing to confess his sins, justifies them and is 
unwilling to do penance; hence, his wrong-doing seems small 
in comparison with the fact that, wishing to appear just, he 
refuses to submit to the medicine of confession. Hence, the 
distinction in words which the preceding verse indicates: 
‘Thou hatest all the workers of iniquity’*—but thou shalt 
not destroy them if penitently they speak the truth in con- 
fession, so that acknowledging the truth they come to the 
light, as is stated in the Gospel according to St. John: “But 
he who does the truth comes to the light’; but thou shalt 
destroy all who not only do what thou dost hate but who 
also ‘speak a lie’ by simulating a false justice and by not 
confessing their sins penitently. 

(36) As to false testimony which is forbidden by the Ten 
Commandments, there can be no argument that love of 
truth can be preserved in the heart while falsehood is ex- 
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pressed to him before whom the testimony is given. For, 
when a statement is made to God alone, then only in the 
heart is truth involved; but, when the testimony is given to 
man, then truth must be expressed by the mouth of the body, 
because man cannot see the heart. In this matter of false 
witness it is proper to investigate the question as to whom 
we are considered as giving witness. We are not witnesses to 
whomever we happen to speak, but we are witnesses to those 
who have a right and who ought to know or to receive the 
truth through us. A judge has such a right to safeguard him 
from making a mistake in a judgment. A person who is being 
instructed in religious doctrine, also, has such a right so that 
he may not err in his faith or waver in regard to the reliability 
of his teacher. When, however, a person who seeks knowledge 
which does not concern him, or which it is not expedient for 
him to have, questions you or wishes to learn something from 
you, he seeks not a witness but a betrayer. Hence, if you lie 
to him, you will, perhaps, be exonerated from false witness 
but certainly not from telling a lie. 


Chapter 18 


When it has been definitely established that it is never 
permitted to give false witness, then the problem is posed as 
to whether it is, at any time, permissible to lie; or, if every 
lie is false witness, whether the possibility of a lie told for the 
sake of avoiding a greater evil may be considered. Such a 
situation exists when the command, ‘Honor thy father and 
thy mother’! is set aside in favor of a more important duty 
as, for example, when he who is called by the Lord Himself 
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to preach the kingdom of God is forbidden to discharge the 
final duty of burying his father.’ 

(37) Likewise, there is difference of opinion in regard to 
the passage: ‘The son that keepeth the word, shall be far 
removed from destruction; for, hearing the word, he takes 
it to himself and no falsehood proceeds from his mouth.” 
One person says that the words, ‘The son hearing the word,’ 
must be understood as referring to the word of God, which 
is truth. Therefore, the passage, “The son that receives the 
truth shall be free from destruction’ is referred to that other 
passage: ‘Thou wilt destroy all that speak a lie.’* Then, what 
does the following verse, ‘But hearing the word he takes it to 
himself,’ imply except what the Apostle says: “But let every- 
one test his own work, and so he will have glory in himself 
only, and not in comparison with another’?® For, he who re- 
ceives the word, that is, truth, not for himself but so that he 
may please men, does not guard it when he sees that it is 
possible to please men with a lie. However, nothing false 
proceeds from the mouth of him who receives truth for him- 
self, because, even when a lie is pleasing to men, he who has 
taken truth to himself does not lie so that he may please God, 
not that he may please men. Therefore, there is no authority 
for saying that God will certainly destroy all that speak a lie 
but that this does not include every lie, since lies in general 
have been repudiated in that passage which says: ‘And noth- 
ing false proceeds from his mouth.’ Another person, how- 
ever, says that the passage must be interpreted as St. Paul 
the Apostle understood the words of our Lord: ‘But I say 
to you not to swear at all?” Here, all swearing is condemned, 
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but it is the so-called swearing from the mouth of the heart; 
that is, swearing should never be done with the approval of 
the will, but may be done in consideration of the weakness 
of another, that is, from the evil of another, in a case where 
it seems impossible to convince unless confidence be gained 
by an oath. Another circumstance calling for an oath would 
be the difficulty caused by the fact that we, who are wrapped 
about with the trappings of our mortality, are not able to 
show our heart. If we were able to do so, there would be no 
need of an oath. Yet, if the passage, “The son keepeth the 
word will be far removed from distruction,’® has been said 
of truth, through which all things have been done? and which 
always remains unchangeable, since the teaching of religion 
strives to lead one to the contemplation of truth, it is possible 
that, in this discussion, the words, ‘And nothing false pro- 
ceeds from his mouth,” signify that he says nothing false in 
regard to religious teaching. This type of lie must not be 
uttered under any consideration and must be completely and 
definitely avoided. Or, if the words ‘nothing false’ be un- 
derstood foolishly, if they do not refer to every lie, then he 
who thinks that it is right to lie at times argues that the 
words ‘from his mouth’ are to be understood as referring to 
the mouth of the heart. 

(38) This lengthy discussion is carried on, on the one hand, 
by those who declare that a lie should never be told and who 
cite divine testimony to this effect, and, on the other hand, 
by those who, among these very quotations of divine testi- 
mony, seek support for lying. Nevertheless, no one can say 
that he finds either in the deeds or words of Scripture justi- 
fication for favoring any falsehood instead of contemning it, 
though sometimes a result must be accomplished by a lie, 
which one detests, in order that something more detestable 


8 Cf. Prov. 29.27. 
9 Cf. John 14.6; 1.3. 
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may be avoided. In regard to this concession, however, men 
make a mistake, because they substitute things that are 
worthless for those which are precious. For, when it has been 
granted that a certain evil may be done in order to avoid a 
greater evil, then each one proceeds to measure evil, not ac- 
cording to the norm of truth, but according to his own de- 
sire and habit. Hence, he considers that evil greater which 
he himself dreads more, not that which actually should be 
avoided more. This vicious situation arises from the perversity 
of love. Since our lives have two aspects, the one eternal, 
guaranteed by divine promise, and the other temporal, which 
we now enjoy, as each one begins to love the temporal more 
than the eternal he thinks that all things must be done for the 
sake of that temporal life which he loves; nor does he con- 
sider any sins greater than those which do injury to this life, 
or which, through injustice or illegality, take away from it 
any convenience, or which take it away completely by caus- 
ing death. Hence, they hate thieves, robbers, abusive persons, 
torturers, and murderers more than libertines, drunkards, and 
profligates, if the latter are not annoying to anyone. They do 
not understand, or they do not care at all, that they are doing 
an injury to God; not, indeed, that they act to His disad- 
vantage, but that they precipitate their own destruction by 
perverting His gifts in themselves, even though these gifts be 
temporal, and by rejecting eternal gifts through such corrup- 
tion. This warning is particularly directed to those who have 
become the temple of God, because the Apostle says to all 
Christians: ‘Do you not know that you are the temple of 
God and that the Spirit of God dwells in you? Whoever de- 
stroys the temple of God, him will God destroy; for holy is 
the temple of God, and this temple you are?™ 

(39) And, indeed, all such sins, both those inflicting in. 


10 1 Cor. 3.16,17. 
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jury upon other men in regard to the advantages of this life 
and those harming the sinners themselves though injuring no 
one against his wishes, hinder in every way those ensnared by 
them from reaching that life which is eternal. They do this 
even though they seem to be directed toward the attainment 
of some joy or advantage for the temporal life, for no one 
ever commits a sin of this nature without having a definite 
end in view. Certain of these sins, moreover, bring harm only 
to those who commit them, while others harm those against 
whom they are committed. For, when objects clung to for the 
sake of some advantage in this life are taken away by unjust 
persons, they alone sin and lose eternal life who do these 
deeds, not those against whom the theft has been committed. 
Furthermore, if one consent to be despoiled of these goods lest 
he do wrong or suffer some greater misfortune because of 
them, not only is he not guilty of sin, but he has acted in a 
courageous and praiseworthy fashion, usefully, and certainly 
without blame. Again, if unjust persons attempt to violate 
objects set aside for holy and religious purposes, these ob- 
jects must be bought back, if the opportunity be offered, even 
by lesser sins, though not by bringing injury to another. Under 
such circumstances, those deeds cease to be sinful which are 
undertaken in order to avoid greater wrongs. Just as in regard 
to useful commodities—money or some such material ad- 
vantage—that is not considered a loss which is abandoned for 
a greater gain, so, in spiritual matters, that is not called a 
sin which is committed in order to avoid some greater offense. 
Or, if that is called a loss which one lets go, lest he should 
lose more, then let this be called a sin, provided that no one 
doubts that it should be committed so that greater harm may 
be avoided, just as no one doubts that what entails a smaller 
loss ought to be endured for the purpose of avoiding a greater 
loss. 
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(40) There are, moreover, blessings which must be pre- 
served for the sake of holiness; namely, chastity of body, purity 
of soul, and truth of doctrine. There is no violation of chastity 
of body without the consent and permission of the soul. What- 
ever happens to our bodies as a result of a greater force, 
when we are unwilling and when we give no authority for 
such an act, is not unchaste. A reason for permitting such 
an act can exist; no reason for consenting to it can be given. 
When we approve and desire, then we consent; but we per- 
mit when, unwillingly, we allow something for the sake of 
avoiding greater disgrace. Consent to bodily unchastity cer- 
tainly violates chastity of the soul. This chastity of the soul 
consists in good will and pure love, which is not corrupted un- 
less we love and seek that which truth teaches should not 
be loved and sought. Therefore, this purity of love of God 
and of our neighbor, by which the chastity of the soul is 
sanctified, must be safeguarded, and every effort must be 
made with all our physical powers and with pious supplica- 
tion that, when the chastity of our body is threatened, the 
soul which is so intimately linked with the body may be 
touched by no feeling of pleasure. Even if this is not possible, 
chastity of the mind may be preserved by not consenting. 
Moreover, in chastity of the soul, as far as pertains to the 
love of one’s neighbor, innocence and kindliness must be 
preserved and, as far as pertains to the love of God, filial de- 
votion. Innocence is that quality by which we harm no one; 
kindliness, that by which we do good to whomever we can; 
filial devotion, that by which we love God. Moreover, truth 
of doctrine, of religion, and of filial devotion is violated only 
by a lie, although that highest and most profound Truth, 
to which that doctrine belongs, can be violated in no way. 
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To reach this highest Truth, and to remain in it in every 
way, and to cleave to it completely will not be permitted un- 
less ‘this corruptible body has put on incorruption and this 
mortal body has put on immortality.’ But, because in this 
life all piety is a training by which progress is made toward 
perfect Truth and because that teaching which introduces and 
establishes truth by human speech and outward signs furnishes 
a guide for this training, on this account that truth which can 
be corrupted by a lie must especially be preserved intact, so 
that, if anything has been violated in that chastity of the 
soul, there may be a means of repairing the harm. Once the 
authority of teaching has been corrupted, no advance or re- 
turn to chastity of the soul is possible. 


Chapter 20 


(41) The conclusion which is drawn from all these con- 
siderations is that a lie which does not violate the teaching of 
filial piety, or piety itself, or innocence, or kindliness, must be 
permitted for the preservation of bodily chastity. Nevertheless, 
if a man were to propose that he should so love truthfulness, 
not only that which exists in contemplation of truth, but also 
in the expression of truth, because truth exists in its own kind 
of things as well and that he should give oral expression to 
his ideas as conceived and formed in his mind, so that he 
would place the truthful beauty of faith not only before 
gold, silver, gems, and pleasant estates, but also before the 
entire temporal life and every bodily good—then I know not 
whether anyone could wisely say that he was making a mis- 
take. Furthermore, if he were right in placing this devotion 
to truth before all his own possessions and in considering it 


1 Cf. 1. Cor. 15.53. 
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of greater value, then rightly might he use the temporal means 
of other men to relieve and assist those whom he was already 
helping by his own integrity and kindliness. Thus he would 
cherish faith in its perfection not only by believing those 
things which seemed to him characterized by an outstanding 
authority, worthy of belief, but also by giving faithful ex- 
pression to those things which he considered and declared 
worthy of being expressed. For, faith has received its Latin 
form from the fact that what is said is done. Hence, it is 
evident that a person who is lying does not show faith. Even 
though this faith be violated in a smaller degree, when a per- 
son lies under such circumstances that, without bringing in- 
convenience or damage to another, he is believed and that 
he even has the intention of protecting the health or the bodily 
chastity of another, nevertheless, faith is violated, and this 
is likewise done even in preserving the chastity and holiness 
of the soul. Therefore, we are obliged to place perfect faith 
before bodily chastity, not by the opinion of men, which very 
often is in error, but by that Truth which surpasses all hu- 
man verdicts and is invincible. Chastity of the soul is a dis- 
ciplined love which does not subordinate things of greater 
importance to those which are inferior. Moreover, that de- 
filement which can be perpetrated against the body is less 
than that which defiles the soul. Certainly, when anyone lies 
in order to protect bodily chastity, he realizes that it is an- 
other’s lust and not his own which threatens to defile his 
body. Nevertheless, he is on his guard lest, even by permitting 
it, he should become responsible. In truth, where is that per- 
mission but in the soul? Therefore, even bodily chastity can- 
not be defiled except in the soul, and when this gives neither 
permission nor consent, then in no way can bodily chastity 
rightly be said to be violated, regardless of what harm has 
been wrought upon the body by the lust of another. Whence, 
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the conclusion is reached that chastity of the soul must be 
preserved much more assiduously in the soul, since there the 
protection of bodily chastity is provided. Wherefore, both 
must be protected and guarded, as far as is in our power, by 
holy practices and conversation, lest either be violated. But, 
when both cannot be so protected, who does not realize which 
one should be guarded at the expense of the other, since he 
realizes full well which should be preferred to the other: the 
soul to the body, or the body to the soul; the chastity of 
the soul to that of the body, or the chastity of the body to 
that of the soul? He also realizes which alternative should be 
avoided more in the case of sins: the permission for the sin 
of another, or the commission of one’s own sin. 


Chapter 21 


(42) When all aspects of the problem of lying have been 
considered, it is clear that the testimony of the Holy Scrip- 
tures advises that one should never lie at all, since no ex- 
amples of lies, deserving of imitation, are found in the habits 
and deeds of the saints. This applies to the Scriptures which 
are not to be taken in a figurative sense, such as the accounts 
given in the Acts of the Apostles. For, all things in the 
Gospel of the Lord which, to the ignorant, seem to be lies 
are figurative in signification. Likewise, the words of the 
Apostle: ‘I became all things to all men, that I might save 
all,’ are correctly interpreted to mean that he, not by lying 
but by sympathy, brought it about that he wrought their con- 
version by his own great charity which made it seem as if he 
himself were afflicited with that evil of which he wished to 
heal them. Therefore, one must never lie in the teaching of 


1 1 Cor. 9.22. 
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devotion; that is a great crime and the first type of a de- 
testable lie. Neither must one tell a lie of the second type, be- 
cause injury must not be done to another. The third type of 
lie must not be countenanced, because one must not further 
the interest of one person, by harming another. The fourth 
type of lie must be avoided, because it is told from the sheer 
joy of lying and this is vicious in itself. One must not indulge 
in the fifth type of lie, because, if truth itself is not to be told 
merely for the sake of pleasing men, how much less is a lie 
to be told which in itself is base, inasmuch as it is a lie. We 
are forbidden to use the sixth type of lie, because truth of 
testimony is not lawfully corrupted even for the temporal ad- 
vantage and safety of another. Indeed, no one is to be brought 
to eternal salvation by the help of a lie. A person should not 
be converted to good morals by means of the evil ways of 
the one converting him, because, if that evil should be done 
for him, then he himself, when converted, ought to do the 
same for others. Thus, he would be converted, not to good 
morals, but to evil, since what was offered to him in the pro- 
cess of his conversion is presented to him for imitation after 
his conversion. Neither must one lie in the seventh way, for 
no one’s temporal advantage and safety are to be preferred. 
to the perfecting of faith, Even if someone be so adversely 
affected by our good deeds as to become more wicked in soul 
and further removed from devotion, our good deeds must 
not be given up, since we must hold to that code of morality 
by which we ought to draw and invite those whom we love 
as ourselves. Hence, we ought to courageously embrace the 
sentiment of the Apostle: ‘to these we are an odor that leads 
to life; to those an odor that leads to death. And for such 
offices, who is sufficient”? The eighth type of lie is forbidden, 


2 2 Cor. 2.16. 
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because, both in good deeds, such as are chastity of soul and 
purity of body, and in evil deeds what we ourselves do is of 
greater import than what we permit to be done. Now, in 
these eight types, one sins less seriously as he tends toward 
the eighth and more seriously as he turns toward the first. 
Whoever thinks, moreover, that there is any kind of lie which 
is not a sin deceives himself sadly when he considers that he, 
a deceiver of others, is an honest man. 

(43) Such great blindness has taken hold of the minds of 
men so that it is of small matter to them if we grant that 
certain lies are not sins. They even claim that, in certain in- 
stances, it is a sin not to tell a lie. So far do they go in their 
defense of lying that they say that the Apostle Paul used the 
first type of lie, which is the most harmful of all. For they 
say that in his Epistle to the Galatians, which, like all the 
others, was written for instruction in religion and piety, he 
lied when he said of Peter and Barnabas: ‘When I saw that 
they were not walking uprightly according to the truth of 
the gospel.’ While they try to defend Peter from error and 
from that divergence from the right path into which he had 
strayed, they attempt, by breaking down and lessening the 
authority of the Scriptures, to overturn that path of religion 
in which is salvation for all. In thus defending Peter they do 
not realize that they are casting upon the Apostle Paul not 
only the charge of lying but also that of perjury in the teach- 
ing of religion, that is, in the Epistle wherein he preaches the 
Word of God. There, before he begins his narration, St. Paul 
says: ‘Now in what I am writing to you, behold, before God, 
I do not lie.’* ; 

Let this be the limit of this discourse, in the entire con- 
sideration and discussion of which we should stress and pray 


3 Gal. 2.14; cf. Augustine, Letter 40, loc. cit. 
4 Gal. 1.20, 
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for nothing more than the promise contained in the words of 
the same Apostle: “God is faithful and will not permit you 
to be tempted beyond your strength, but with the temptation 
will also give you a way out that you may be able to bear it.” 


5 1 Cor. 10.13. 
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INTRODUCTION 


T. AUGUSTINE’S TREATISE Contra mendacium forms 
a special detail in the history of a religious con- 
troversy which, in its full extent, lasted about 200 

years. The treatise is confined to the examination of a problem 

in moral theology that arose in the course of an otherwise 
largely dogmatic dispute. The problem of whether lying is 

ever justifiable is one of perennial concern and general im- 

portance even apart from the circumstances that inspired this 

particular discussion of it. 

The religious controversy in the progress of which Contra 
mendacium was one day to appear constitutes a chapter in 
the ecclesiastical history of Spain. It may be taken back as 
far as the decade 370.380, when a noble, wealthy, and cul- 
tivated young Spaniard named Priscillian became the head 
of a group of ascetics or abstinentes centered apparently at 
Merida in southern Spain.’ Priscillian and his followers, who 
were later to be called Priscillianists, showed separatist tend- 
encies that soon provoked opposition. They were charged with 
spreading gnostic and Manichaean doctrines contrary to the 
faith, with making use of apocryphal books, with practicing 
magic or sorcery, and, finally, with loose living behind the 
cloak of their asceticism. It is not necessary to follow all the 
details of their shifting fortunes. The first crisis in their history 
occurred in 385, when Priscillian, who had for five years 


1 Babut’s Priscillien et le Priscillianisme is by far the most exhaustive 
study, but its interpretations must be read with caution. 
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been Bishop of Avila, was condemned on charges of magic 
and immorality before a tribunal of the Emperor Maximus 
in Trier, and was executed with several of his partisans. 

Instead of ending the movement, the death of Priscillian 
served rather to extend it. The bodies of the victims, brought 
back from Trier, were given solemn burial. Pilgrimages were 
made to their tombs and they were honored as martyrs. The 
center of the movement passed now to northwestern Spain, 
where the Bishop of Astorga, Metropolitan of Gallicia, took 
the Priscillianists under his protection. Many bishops in the 
province of Gallicia inscribed the names of Priscillian and the 
other victims as martyrs in their sacramentaries, and read 
their names at Mass. Their intellectual leader and most im- 
portant literary representative in the fifteen years following 
the death of Priscillian was the priest Dictinius, son of the 
Bishop of Astorga, who was himself raised to the episcopate 
before the turn of the century. It is his Libra (The Pound), 
written in part to defend the Priscillianist thesis that lying 
is sometimes justifiable especially to conceal religious doctrines 
from strangers, to which St. Augustine replies in Contra men- 
dacium. In the year 400, however, at a council of Spanish 
bishops in Toledo, which met to effect a reconciliation with 
or else to pronounce a final excommunication upon the Pris- 
cillianist leaders, Dictinius renounced his Pricillianism and 
expressly condemned his earlier writings. 

The Council of Toledo may be considered the second crisis 
in the history of Priscillianism. It cleared the air to the ex- 
tent that those who were not reconciled to the Church no 
longer remained in doubtful relationship but were plainly 
heretical. That the sect continued to flourish in the early 
years of the fifth century is apparent from the Commont- 
torium concerning the error of the Priscillianists which the 
talented and industrious young Spanish priest Paulus Orosius 
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addressed to St. Augustine in the year 414. Although at this 
time Spain was being overrun by barbarian invaders, Orosius 
writes that his people were ‘more grievously torn apart by per- 
verse teachers than by cruel enemies.’? The heresy of the Pris- 
cillianists, as outlined by Orosius, is principally Manichaean, 
and St. Augustine’s reply, Ad Orosium contra Priscillianistas 
et Origenistas,* is usually subsumed under his anti-Manichaean 
works. 

Despite the fact that Bishop Dictinius had condemned his 
Priscillianist writings, they continued to circulate and to be 
used by the Priscillianists in defense of their position.‘ Partic- 
ularly convenient was the contention of his Libra that lying 
about religious beliefs was justifiable in the presence of 
strangers. Accordingly, it became difficult to tell who the Pris- 
cillianists were, since they did not scruple to deny their doc- 
trines and even to swear that they held orthodox views, if 
challenged by outsiders. This difficulty led certain zealous 
Catholics to pretend in turn that they were Priscillianists in 
order to discover who the real Priscillianists were. It is in 
this connection that a certain Consentius, apparently a Catho- 
lic layman of the Balearic Islands,® addressed St. Augustine 


2 Consultatio sive commonitorium Orosii ad Augustinum de ‘errore 
Priscillianistarum et Origenistarum, PL 42.666. 

3 PL 42.669-678. For similarity of teaching between Priscillianists and 
Manichaeans, cf., also, his Letter 36, Fathers of the Church 12 162ff. 

4 The treatises of Dictinius apparently were cherished as long as the 
sect survived, Cf. Bardenhewer, Geschichte der altkirchlichen Literatur 
III 413: ‘Noch Papst Leo d. Gr. klagte, “quod Dictinii tractatus, quos 
secundum Priscilliani dogma conscripsit, a multis cum veneratione 
legerentur” (Ep, 15, 16; Migne, PP Lat. 54, 688), und noch die 
Synode zu Braga vom Jahre 563 verbot in ihrem Kanon 17 die 
Lektüre der “tractatus Dictinii, quos ipse Dictinius antequam conver- 
teretur scripsit” (Künstle, Antipriscilliana 38) .” 

5 Consentius is thought to be the same person as addressed by St. Augus- 
tine, in Ep. 119 (PL 33.449ff.) about the year 410. On the strength of 
his phrase, ‘in illis in quibus habitamus insulis, Bardenhewer (op. cit. 
IV 500) has conjectured the Balearic Islands to be his home. Epp. 120 
and 205 are addressed to him. 
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in 419. Consentius had in some way been concerned with ‘dis- 
covering and exposing’ the Priscillianists.* He sent St. Augus- 
tine an account of his activity as well as certain documents 
pertaining to the sect. He may have included a copy of Dictin- 
ius’s Libra or merely a digest of that work. No doubt, he 
wanted St. Augustine’s view of how best to proceed against 
the heretics, and some statement regarding the pious fraud 
that the Catholics were practicing against them. A year 
passed before St. Augustine was able to answer Consentius, 
but at last he sent back his reply in the form of a letter, Ad 
Consentium contra mendacium. 

As might be expected, St. Augustine proceeded boldly to 
condemn the use of lying as a weapon against the Priscillian- 
ists. In the first ten chapters he points out the disastrous con- 
sequences of becoming a knave to catch a knave, and insists 
that the heretics ‘must be refuted, not imitated.” It is by truth, 
he says, that we must ‘guard against lies, by truth catch them, 
and by truth wipe them out.”* His letter was intended par- 
tially to urge Consentius to undertake a thoroughgoing refuta- 
tion of the Priscillianist position. He would have Consentius 
upset ‘their impious error . . . by truthful arguments rather 
than by false snares.’ ‘Such arguments,’ he continues, ‘you 
ought to take pains to compose, since the Lord has given you 
the ability. Such writings by which their foolish perversity is 
destroyed will become increasingly well known and will be 
continually disseminated by Catholics, whether by the bishops 
who address the people or by all students filled with zeal for 
God. They will be holy meshes in which our opponents will 
be caught by the truth, instead of being sought after by a lie.” 

After examining the danger implicit in the attack by de- 


6 Contra mendacium 11.25, 
7 Ibid. 2.2. 
8 Ibid, 6.12. 
9 Ibid. 6.11. 
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ceit and after recommending a polemic of another kind, St. 
Augustine goes on in the remainder of his work to make a 
few suggestions as to how the polemic might be conducted. 
So far from wanting Consentius to borrow a leaf out of Dic- 
tinius’s book, he would have him so ‘refute and demolish the 
book entitled Libra as to remove that chapter first in which 
they propose that we ought to lie to conceal our religion.’ 
This is the ‘impious and wicked dogma . . . that must be 
stormed first, this apparently adequate fortification that must 
be struck and thrown down by the blows of truth.’*? Since in 
the defense of his dogma Dictinius had made abundant use 
of examples from the Bible, St. Augustine devotes consider- 
able effort to invalidate Dictinius’s procedure; from the elev- 
enth chapter to the end he seeks to provide Consentius with a 
method of argument against this devilish citation of Scripture. 

Although the entire theological position of the Priscillian- 
ists remains for Consentius to attack in accordance with the 
exhortation delivered him, there is not much that St. Augus- 
tine has left for him to do in conncetion with lying. Contra 
mendacium itself has handled that. For the modern reader, 
the treatise is of interest primarily as containing St. Augus- 
tine’s mature view’? of a moral problem as delicate as it is 
important, namely, whether lying is ever justifiable. The 
beauty of his treatment consists in its refusal on the one hand 
to compromise with issues and its willingness on the other 
to make due allowance for human frailty. Understanding by 
a lie ‘a false signification told with desire to deceive,’* St. 
Augustine holds on the strength of reason and Scripture alike 


10 Ibid. 2). 

11 Ibid. 11.25. 

12 Twenty-five years before the appearance of the Contra mendacium, 
St. Augustine had written De mendacio, which in the light of his 
later effort he found ‘obscurus et anfractuosus et omnino molestus’ 
(Retractationes 1.27). 

13 Contra mendacium 12.26. 
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that there cannot be a just lie: ‘He who says that there are 
some just lies must be regarded as saying nothing else than 
that there are some just sins, and consequently that some 
things which are unjust are just.’’* Since there cannot be a 
just lie, we may be sure that no lies are told in the City of 
God: ‘The children of that city are the ones of whom it has 
been written, “In their mouth there was found no lie.” ’’ 
Even so, the man who, through the working of grace, is al- 
ready here below a member of the eternal City will tell no 
lic: ‘When nothing false proceeds from his mouth, it will be 
in consequence of that grace about which it has been said, 
“Whoever is born of God does not commit sin.” °! 

Lying, then, is a sin, and he who tells a lie commits a sin. 
In other words, lying is never justifiable; hence, the man who 
is striving for perfection is striving among other things never 
to lie. On this point St. Augustine allows no equivocation. 
But, although we may not seek justification for our lies, we 
may appropriately seek, nay, we must seek pardon for them. 
Lies, like other sins, are small or great,” venial or mortal,” 
depending upon many circumstances, and accordingly are 
more or less pardonable. Some of the most important con- 
siderations that determine the gravity of a lie are mentioned 
throughout the treatise. Most serious of all is a lie that in- 
volves the name or the nature of God. Perjury, that calls 
upon God to witness a falsehood,,and blasphemy, that speaks 
falsehood about God Himself,’ are utterly detestable crimes 
of a magnitude ‘greater or certainly not less than defile- 


14 Ibid. 15.31. 
15 Ibid. 16.33. 
16 Ibid. 20.40. 
17 Ibid. 15.31. 
18 Ibid. 8.19. 
19 Ibid. 19.39. 
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soever. 

Where ‘God’s name, God’s testimony, God’s oath are not 
introduced, however, and where there is no ‘talk of divine re- 
ligion,’”? other criteria must be applied. These are the effect 
that the lie produces upon the believer and the motive that 
inspires the liar. The more deleterious the effect of the lie 
upon the person who believes it, the more serious is the lie: 
‘the liar is so much the more guilty as the believer is the 
more wretched.’”? A lie that is detrimental to someone else’s 
spiritual welfare is more grievous than one that is detrimen- 
tal to his temporal welfare; both are more grievous than a 
lie in no way prejudicial to him who believes it. 

Finally, the motive of the liar goes far to determine the 
gravity of the lie: ‘Of course, it makes a difference for what 
reason, for what end, with what intention anything is done.’”* 
A lie told for lust is worse than a lie told for want, and a lie 
told for one’s self is worse than a lie told for another. Indeed, 
the man who has reached the point of telling no lie except 
for someone’s else’s temporal or eternal welfare has come close 
to the threshold of justice: ‘We must admit that the soul is 
certainly approaching justice and deserves to be praised— 
though not yet in reality, still in hope and disposition—which 
never lies except with the intention of wanting to benefit 
someone,’** Yet, even when it comes to telling the most bene- 
ficent lie, St. Augustine would remind us that it is still better 
not to tell it, and that if we do tell it we should expect neither 
credit nor justification for it, but at best an easy pardon. 


for which it is impossible to plead any excuse what- 


20 Ibid. 20. 
21 Ibid, 18.37, 
22 Ibid. 3.4. 
23 Ibid. 7.18. 
24 Ibid. 16.33. 
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“Whenever any lie whatsoever steals (as it does among men) 
upon these children of the heavenly Jerusalem, the holy eter- 
nal City, they humbly ask pardon for it rather than seek 
glory from it besides.” This is the central doctrine of St. 
Augustine’s teaching against lying. 

The present translation has been made from the text of 
Josephus Zycha as found in the Vienna Corpus. Quotations 
from the Old Testament have been rendered according to 
the Douay Version, and from the New Testament according 
to the Confraternity Edition. 
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TO CONSENTIUS 
AGAINST LYING 


Chapter 1 


AOU HAVE SENT ME much to read,’ dear brother? Con- 
sentius, you have sent me much to read. While I 
have been preparing my reply and have been dis- 
tracted by many other more urgent tasks, a year has passed 
by and has reduced me to such straits that I must reply 
somehow or other so as not further to detain—now that the 
sailing season is favorable’—the courier eager to return. So, 
all that God’s servant Leonas brought me from you I opened 
and read through and weighed with as much consideration 
as possible as soon as I received it and again later when I 
made ready to dictate‘ this reply. I am quite delighted with 
your eloquence, with your memory of sacred Scripture, with 
your adroitness of mind, with your distress in stinging indif- 
ferent Catholics, with your zeal in raging against even latent 


1 Cf. Introduction. ` 

2 Early Christians would commonly address each other as ‘brother.’ 

3 This must be the spring of 420. Cf. M. Schanz, Geschichte der römis- 
chen Literatur (Munich, 1920) IV 2.442. 

4 An allusion to St. Augustine's customary method of writing. 
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heretics. But I am not persuaded that they should be drawn 
out of hiding by our lies. For, why do we try with so much 
care to track them and hunt them down? Is it not so that, 
when they have been caught and brought into the open, we 
may either teach them the truth themselves or else, by con- 
victing them of error, keep them from harming others? Is it 
not, in short, so that their falsehood may be blotted out or 
guarded against and God’s truth be increased? Therefore, 
how can I suitably proceed against lies by lying? Or should 
robbery be proceeded against by means of robbery, sacrilege 
by sacrilege, and adultery by adultery? ‘But if through my 
lie the truth of God has abounded,’ are we, too, going to 
say, ‘why should we not do evil that good may come from 
it?’® You see how much the Apostle detests this. But what is 
it to say: ‘Let us lie in order to bring lying heretics to the 
truth,’ if not the same as saying, ‘Why should we not do evil 
that good may come from it? Or is lying sometimes a good, 
or sometimes not an evil? Why, then, has it been written: 
‘Thou hatest all the workers of iniquity: thou wilt destroy 
all that speak a lie’? He has not made exception of some 
or said indefinitely: “Thou wilt destroy tellers of lies, so as 
to allow that certain ones be understood, but not every one. 
But he has brought forth a universal proposition, saying: 
‘Thou wilt destroy all that speak a lie.” Or, because it has 
not been said: “Thou wilt destroy all that speak any lie or 
that speak any lie whatsoever,’ are we to think, therefore, that 
room has been made for a certain kind of lie and that God 
will not destroy those who tell a certain kind of lie, but only 
those who tell unjust lies, not any lie whatsoever, because 
there are found just lies, too, which ought actually to be mat- 
ter for praise rather than reproach? 


5 Rom. 3.7,8. 
6 Ps. 5.7. 
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(2) Do you not see how much this argument supports the 
very ones whom we are trying to catch as great quarry by 
our lies? That, as you yourself have shown, is precisely the 
opinion of the Priscillianists. To establish this opinion they 
produce evidence from Scripture, urging their followers to 
lie as if in accordance with the example of the Patriarchs, 
Prophets, Apostles, and angels, not hesitating to add even 
Christ our Lord Himself, thinking that they cannot other- 
wise prove their falsehood to be true except by saying that the 
Truth is mendacious. They must be refuted, not imitated. 
We must not participate with the Priscillianists in that evil 
in which they are proved to be worse than all other heretics, 
for they alone, or at least they especially, in order to hide 
what they think is their truth, are found to give dogmatic 
sanction to lying.? And this great evil they deem just, for 
they say that what is true must be kept in the heart, but that 
it is no sin to utter what is false with the tongue to strangers. 
They say that it has been written: ‘He that speaketh truth 
in his heart,’ as if that were sufficient for justice, even if one 
tells a lie with his tongue when a stranger and not a neigh- 
bor is listening. On this account they even think that the 
Apostle Paul, when he had said: ‘Put away lying and speak 
truth,’ at once added: ‘each one with his neighbor, because 
we are members of one another, * so that it plainly might be 
lawful and dutiful to tell a lie to those who are not our neigh- 
bors in the community of truth and not, as it were, our co- 
members. 


1 Cf., below, Ch. 13. 

2 In Ep. 237, St. Augustine quotes the hexameter which, according to 
certain converts from Priscillianism, contains their precept for perjury: 
Jura, perjura, secretum prodere noli, 

3 Ps. 14.3. 

4 Eph. 4.25. 
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(3) This opinion dishonors the holy martyrs; nay, alto- 
gether removes the possibility of holy martyrdom. For, ac- 
cording to the Priscillianists, the martyrs would act more 
justly and wisely if they did not confess to. their persecutors 
that they were Christians and by their confession make homi- 
cides of their persecutors, but rather, if by lying and by deny- 
ing what they were, they preserved the advantage of the flesh 
and the intention of the heart and did not allow their per- 
secutors to perform the wicked deed they had in mind. For, 
these persecutors were enemies of the truth itself, not neigh- 
bors of theirs in the Christian faith to whom they were obliged 
to speak the truth with their tongue that they spoke in their 
heart. For if Jehu (whom as an example of lying they look 
upon with greater show of prudence than upon the others) 
falsely declared that he was a servant of Baal in order to 
kill the servants of Baal, how much more justly, according 
to the perversity of the Priscillianists, would the servants of 
Christ in time of persecution declare falsely that they are 
servants of demons in order that the servants of demons not 
kill the servants of Christ! And if Jehu sacrificed to Baal 
in order to kill men, how much more justly would they sacri- 
fice to idols in order that men not be killed! Why, according 
to the remarkable doctrine of these liars, should it be pre- 
judicial to them to profess falsely the worship of the Devil 
in the open, provided they preserved the worship of God in 
their heart? But not in this manner have the true martyrs, 
the holy martyrs, understood the Apostle. They have seen 
and kept what has been said: ‘With the heart a man believes 
unto justice, and with the mouth profession of faith is made 
unto salvation,® and: ‘In their mouth there was found no 
lie.’ So, they have departed irreprehensibly where they will 
no longer have to be on guard against being tempted by liars, 


5 Rom. 10.10. 
6 Apoc. 14.5. 
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because they will have no more liars, whether strangers or 
neighbors, in their celestial gatherings. As for that Jehu who 
by an impious lie and a sacrilegious sacrifice sought to kill 
the impious and the sacrilegious—him they would not imitate, 
not even if the same Scripture had said nothing about what 
kind of man he was. But, since it has been written that he 
did not have righteous heart in the sight of God, what did 
it profit him to receive some transitory reward of temporal 
rule for some obedience which he displayed in utterly de- 
stroying the house of Achab in accordance with his lust for 
Achab’s dominion?’ I exhort you, brother, rather to defend 
the true opinion of the martyrs, that you may be against 
liars; not a teacher of falsehood, but an advocate of truth. 
Pay close attention, I beseech you, to what I say, in order 
that you may find out—despite your laudable zeal to ap- 
prehend and correct or else to shun the impious—how much 
you must be on guard against a doctrine which you are 
rather injudicious in thinking should be taught. 


Chapter 3 


(4) There are many kinds of lies, all of which, indeed, we 
should detest uniformly. There is no lie which is not contrary 
to truth. For, just as light and darkness, piety and impiety, 
justice and iniquity, sin and integrity, sanity and imbecility, 
life and death—even so are truth and falsehood contrary to 
one another. Hence, we ought to detest the latter as much 
as we love the former. However, there are certain lies which 
it is not prejudicial to believe, although even in such lying 
whereby the believer is not harmed it is harmful to the liar 


7 Cf. 4 Kings 10. 
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to have wanted to deceive. For example, if brother Fronto,’ 
servant of God, told some lie (perish the thought!) in the 
information he gave you, assuredly he would have harmed 
himself and not you, even though you had without personal 
detriment believed everything he said. He would not have 
harmed you, since, whether things happened that way or not, 
they involve nothing one way or the other for which a be- 
liever will be judged blameworthy according to the rule of 
truth and the doctrine of eternal salvation. But, if a person 
lies about what will make a believer a heretic against the 
doctrine of Christ, the liar is so much the more guilty as the 
believer is the more wretched. Consider, therefore, what it 
means if we tell lies against the doctrine of Christ that will 
destroy the believer, in order that we may catch the enemies 
of the same doctrine to lead them to the truth while we our- 
selves are receding from it; nay, rather to teach them worse 
lies while catching liars by lying. For, what they say when 
they are lying is one thing; what they say when they are 
mistaken is another. When they teach their heresy, they say 
those things about which they are mistaken, but, when they 
say that they think what they do not think or that they do 
not think what they do think, then they say those things 
about which they are lying. Whoever believes them in the 
latter, even if he does not find them out, does not himself 
perish, for he does not depart from the Catholic rule who be- 
lieves that heretics falsely professing Catholic dogmas are 
Catholics. Therefore, it does him no harm, for he is deceived 
about what is hidden in a man’s mind whereof it is impos- 
sible to judge, not about the faith of God which he ought to 
keep planted within him. But, when they teach their heresy, 


1 Fronto may have been a former Priscillianist, one of ‘those already 
seduced who have returned to their senses and been converted,’ as 
St. Augustine says in Ch. 6. On this point see Tillemont, Mémoires 
VIII 525, and Babut, op. cit. 286ff, 
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whoever believes them in thinking it to be the truth will 
participate in their damnation as well as in their error. Thus 
it happens that, when they recite their impious dogmas in 
which they are fatally mistaken, whoever believed them then 
would perish. But, when we proclaim Catholic dogmas in 
which we hold the true faith, whoever had perished would 
in believing them be found again. But when, being Priscillian- 
ists, they lie about belonging to us so as not to betray their 
poison, whoever among us believes them, even if they are 
not detected, still remains a Catholic. On the other hand, 
if we lie about being Priscillianists in order to trap them, 
since we shall have to praise their dogmas as if our own, 
whoever believes those dogmas either will be confirmed, if 
already among them, or else will be straightway brought over 
to them. Who can tell for certain (nay, is it not rather most 
uncertain?) what the outcome will be: whether they will 
afterwards be freed when we speak the truth who were de- 
ceived when we spoke false, or whether they will be willing to 
listen to a teacher whom they thus know for a liar? Hence, 
we infer that it is more pernicious or, to soften the term, 
more dangerous for Catholics to lie in order to catch heretics 
than for heretics to do so in order to remain concealed from 
Catholics. For, he who believes Catholics lying to make trial 
of others either becomes a heretic or is confirmed as such, 
but he who believes heretics lying to conceal themselves does 
not cease to be a Catholic. In order to make this clearer, 
let me take some examples, especially from those writings 
which you sent me to read. 

(5) Let us imagine that a clever spy approaches someone 
whom he suspects to be a Priscillianist and, depending upon 
whether he knew Bishop Dictinius or not, bestows false praise 
either upon his life or upon his reputation. Even this is not 
so bad, because Dictinius is thought to have been a Catholic 
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and to have been corrected of his error.? Then (for such is 
the sequence of the art of lying), he will respectfully call to 
memory Priscillian, a man impious and detestable and con- 
demned for his wicked sins and crimes. If, perchance, the 
man for whom this trap is being set had not been a firm 
Priscillianist before, he will be strengthened by this respect- 
ful commemoration. And when the spy continues his con- 
versation, saying that he pities those whom the author of 
darkness has plunged into such darkness of error that they 
do not recognize the value of their soul and the splendor of 
their divine descent;? and when he extols the book of Dictin- 
ius, named Libra or The Pound because its material is treated 
as twelve questions set forth as so many ounces,‘—when he 
extols this book so highly as to declare that such a Pound 
(in which dreadful blasphemies are contained) is more pre- 
cious than many thousand pounds of gold—surely this cun- 
ning liar destroys the soul of the believer or, if it is already 
destroyed, plunges it further into the abyss. But, you say, he 
will afterwards be freed. What if he is not, whether because 
of something that intervenes to obstruct the completion of 
what has been begun, or because of the obstinacy of an heret- 
ical mind denying the same thing all over again even after 
it had already begun to make some admissions? If he knows 
that he was been put on trial by a stranger, for that very 
reason he will strive the more boldly to hide his feelings by 
lying, especially after he has learned with much more certi- 
tude from the very example of his tempter that this can be 
done without blame. Finally, by what right shall we blame 
and dare to condemn in another his thinking that the truth 
ought to be concealed by lying, when this is what we teach 
ourselves? 


2 Cf. Introduction. 

3 A reference to the Priscillianist doctrine that the soul is a part of God. 
Cf., below, Ch. 5. 

4 The Roman pound (libra) was divided into twelve ounces (unciae). 
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(6) Thus, it remains that we shall not hesitate in truthful 
Piety to condemn what the Priscillianists, according to the 
impious falsehood of their heresy, believe about God and the 
soul and the body and everything else; unfortunately, it also 
remains for us to share with them as common dogma what 
they believe about the necessity of lying to conceal the truth. 
This dogma is so great an evil that, even if this attempt of 
ours, wherein we seek by lying to catch them and change 
them, were so successful that we did catch them and change 
them, no gain would compensate for this loss whereby in 
seeking to correct them we are perverted along with them. 
For, by this lie we shall be corrupted to that extent, and they 
only half-corrected, since we are not correcting them in their 
belief that one should lie for the sake of the truth. On the 
contrary, that is what we have learned and now teach and 
enjoin ought to be done in order that we may have the op- 
portunity of reforming them. But, we do not reform those 
whom we do not relieve of the error of thinking that the 
truth should be concealed. Rather, we implicate ourselves in 
seeking them out by means of such an error. Nor is it clear 
how we shall be in a position to trust as converted the men to 
whom we lied when perverted. May they not do to us, when 
they are caught, what we did in order to catch them? And 
that not only because it is their custom, but because they find 
it also in us to whom they come. 


Chapter 4 


(7) Still more pathetic is the fact that the very men who 
are now, as it were, our products can find no grounds for 
trusting us. Of course, if they suspect that we also speak 
falsely about Catholic dogmas themselves in order to hide 
something or other that we think is true, you will answer 
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those suspicions by saying: ‘I did this then in order to catch 
you.’ But, what will you reply to one who says: ‘How do I 
know whether you are not doing the same thing now in order 
not to be caught by me?’ Can anyone be convinced that a 
man who lies to catch another would not lie so as not to be 
caught himself? Do you see whither this evil tends? It tends 
not only to make us appear suspect to them and them to us, 
but it tends, and not without cause, to make every brother 
appear suspect to every other brother. And so, while we 
strive by lying to teach the faith, the result is rather that faith 
is accorded to no one. For, if when we lie we speak even 
against God, what evil so great will it be possible to find in 
any other lie that we ought in every way to avoid it as being 
most wicked? 


Chapter 5 


(8) Now consider how much less objectionably the Pris- 
cillianists lie by comparison with us when they know that 
they speak falsely—they who we think must be liberated by 
our lie from those errors in which they stray and are mis- 
taken. The Priscillianist says that the soul is a part of God 
and of the same nature and substance as He. This is a great 
and detestable blasphemy. For, it would follow that Gad’s 
nature could be enslaved, deceived, and mistaken, could be 
perturbed and deformed, could be condemned and tortured. 
But, if this is said also by him who through a lie wants to 
liberate a man from so great an evil, let us see what 
difference there is between the two blasphemers. A great deal, 
you reply, for the Priscillianist says this actually believing it, 
whereas the Catholic, though he says it, does not believe 
it. Hence, the former blasphemes unknowingly, but the 
latter knowingly; the former against science, the latter against 
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conscience; the former is blind enough to believe falsehoods, 
but in telling them has at least the will to tell the truth; the 
latter secretly sees the truth, yet willingly speaks false. But, 
you reply, the former teaches this to win followers for his 
error and madness, but the latter to set men free from that 
error and madness. I have already shown how much even 
that is harmful which is thought to be profitable. But if, be- 
tween these two, we now weigh the present evils (since the 
future goods which the Catholic seeks by correcting the he- 
retic are uncertain), who sins more gravely: he who un- 
knowingly deceives a man or he who knowingly blasphemes 
God? Which is worse he surely understands who with zealous 
piety puts God before man. Furthermore, if God must be 
blasphemed in order that we may bring men to praise Him, 
no doubt we invite men by our example and doctrine not 
only to praise God but also to blaspheme Him, for, even if 
we do bring round those whom we seck to the praises of God 
through blasphemies of Him, they will learn not only to 
praise but also to blaspheme. And although the Apostle 
even handed men over to Satan himself in order that they 
might learn not to blaspheme,’ we try to rescue men from 
Satan in order that they may learn to blaspheme not through 
ignorance but through knowledge. And upon ourselves, their 
teachers, we bring this great destruction: that for the sake 
of catching heretics we first become—which is certain— 
blasphemers of God, in order that we may be able for the 
sake of liberating them—which is uncertain—to be teachers 
of His truth, 

(9) Since, then, we teach our followers to blaspheme God 
in order that the Priscillianists may take them for their own, 
let us see what evil the Priscillianists speak when they lie 
so as to be taken for us. They anathematize Priscillian and 


1 Cf. 1 Tim. 1.20. 
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detest him to our pleasure. They say that the soul is a crea- 
tion and not a part of God. They execrate the false martyr- 
doms of the Priscillianists.? They extol with great praise the 
Catholic bishops by whom their heresy has been exposed, at- 
tacked, and overthrown. These and like things they say, utter- 
ing the truth even as they lie. Not that the very thing which 
is a lie can at the same time be true, but in one respect they 
lie and in another they tell the truth; for, when they lie 
about belonging to us, they tell the truth about the Catholic 
faith. Thus, so as not to be discovered as Priscillianists, they 
speak the truth falsely. But we, in order to discover them, 
not only speak falsely so as to be thought to belong to them, 
but also speak the falsehoods which we know belong to their 
error. So, when they want to be taken for our followers, 
what they say is partly false and partly true; it is false that 
they are our followers, but it is true that the soul is not a part 
of God. But, when we want to be thought to belong to them, 
what we say is false in both respects: that we are Priscillian. 
ists and that the soul is a part of God. Thus, they are praising 
and not blaspheming God when they conceal themselves; 
when they do not conceal themselves, but advance their 
doctrines, they do not know that they are blaspheming. 
Therefore, if they are converted to the Catholic faith, they 
can console themselves in repeating the words of the Apostle, 
who, when he had said among other things: ‘I formerly was 
a blasphemer,’ added: ‘but I obtained the mercy of God 
because I acted ignorantly.’* On the other hand, if we, in 
order that they may reveal themselves to us, proffer this al- 
legedly just lie to deceive and catch them, we both say that 
we belong to the blaspheming Priscillianists and, in order 
that they may believe us, blaspheme without the excuse of ig- 


2 Cf. Introduction. 
3 1 Tim. 1.13. 
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norance. For, a Catholic who by blaspheming wants to be 
believed a, heretic cannot say: ‘I acted ignorantly.’ 


Chapter 6 


(10) In such cases, my brother, we always should recall 
with fear: ‘Whoever disowns me before men, I in turn will 
disown him before my Father in heaven.’? Or does he not 
disown Christ before men who disowns Him before the Pris- 
cillianists in order that by a blasphemous lie he may expose 
and catch them? But who, I pray you, doubts that Christ is 
disowned when He is said not to be as He truly is, and when 
He is said to be as the Priscillianist believes Him? 

(11) But, you will reply, in no other way can we discover 
the hidden wolves dressed in sheep’s clothing, secretly and 
seriously preying upon the flock of the Lord. How, then, did 
the Priscillianists become known before this method of hunt- 
ing by the lie had been thought of? How did we get to the 
lair of their founder himself, a shrewder man than most and, 
hence, better concealed? How were so many important people 
apprehended and condemned, and countless others, in part 
corrected and in part seemingly corrected, gathered into the 
Church that pitied them?’ The Lord in His mercy shows 
many ways whereby we may reach their hiding place. Two 
of these are happier than the rest: that they be revealed 


l Matt. 10.33. 

2 ‘The doctrine of the Filius innascibilis, professed by his [Priscillian’s] 
disciples, presupposes a Trinity purely nominal,’ Duchesne, Early 
History of the Christian Church 11 433-434. Cf., also, Babut, op. cit. 
264-267. 

3 Almost all of Gallicia was affected by the Council of Toledo, at 
which Dictinius and five other bishops disavowed Priscillian. Among 
the congregations there was noticeable reluctance to abandon the 
heresy. 
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either by those whom they wanted to seduce or by those al- 
ready seduced who have returned to their senses and been 
converted, This happens more readily if their impious error is 
upset by truthful arguments rather than by false snares. Such 
arguments you ought to take pains to compose, since the Lord 
has given you the ability. Such writings by which their foolish 
perversity is destroyed will become increasingly well known 
and will be continually disseminated by Catholics, whether by 
the bishops who address the people or by all students filled 
with zeal for God. They will be holy meshes in which our 
opponents will be caught by the truth, instead of being sought 
after by a lie. Thus caught, either they will confess of their 
own accord what they have been, and will amicably correct 
or mercifully reveal others whom they know to belong to 
their evil society, or, if they are ashamed to confess what they 
have concealed by long pretense, they will be cured secretly 
by the healing hand of God. 

(12) But, you will say, much more easily shall we pene- 
trate their coverts if we lie about being what they are. If 
this were permissible or expedient, Christ could have in- 
structed His sheep to approach the wolves clad in wolves’ 
clothing and to discover them by the deceits of this art. 
This He did not tell them, not even when He foretold His 
sending them forth in the midst of wolves.* You will say that 
at that time the wolves did not have to be sought after, since 
they were most outspoken; it was their biting and fury that 
had to be borne. Yet, when He foretold the future and said 
that ravenous wolves would come in sheep’s clothing, did He 
not then have the opportunity to advise as follows and say: 
‘You, too, in order to discover them, put on wolves’ clothing, 
but inwardly remain sheep’? Yet, He did not say this. But, 
when He had said: ‘Many will come to you in sheep’s cloth- 


4 Cf. Matt. 10.16. 
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ing, but inwardly are ravenous wolves, He did not add: 
‘By your lies, but: ‘By their fruits you will know them.” By 
truth must we guard against lies, by truth catch them, and by 
truth wipe them out. Far be it that we should prevail against 
the blasphemies of the ignorant by blaspheming knowingly. 
Far be it that we should guard against the evils of deceivers 
by imitating them. For, how shall we be guarding against the 
evils if, in order to guard against them, we admit them? 
If I blaspheme knowingly to catch him who blasphemes un- 
knowingly, the wrong I do is worse than the wrong I appre- 
hend. If I disown Christ knowingly to discover him who dis- 
owns Christ unknowingly, he whom I discover in this way 
will follow me to perdition, since I perish first in order to 
discover him, 

(13) Or, perhaps, he who tries to discover the Priscillian- 
ists in this way does not disown Christ, for the reason that 
what he utters with his tongue he does not believe in his 
heart? As if, indeed (as I remarked already a little while 
ago), when it was said: ‘With the heart a man believes unto 
justice,’ there was no point in adding: ‘and with the mouth 
profession of faith is made unto salvation’?* Did not almost 
all those who disowned Christ in the presence of their per- 
secutors keep in their hearts what they believed about Him? 
Yet, for not making with the mouth profession of faith unto 
salvation they perished, except such as repented and lived 
again. Who is so foolish as to think that the Apostle Peter 
had the same thing in his heart as on his tongue when he 
disowned Christ? Surely, at the time of that denial when he 
brought forth a lie, he kept the truth within. Why, then, did 
he weep bitterly for having disowned Him with his tongue,’ 


5 Matt. 7.15,16. 
6 Rom. 10.10. 
7 Cf. Matt. 26.69-75. 
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if it sufficed unto salvation to believe in his heart? Why 
did one who spoke the truth in his heart punish with 
such bitter weeping the lie he had uttered with his tongue, 
if he did not realize that it was a great calamity to believe 
with the heart unto justice and not make profession with 
the mouth unto salvation? 

(14) The fact that it has been written: ‘He that speaketh 
truth in his heart,’ is not to be taken to mean that if truth 
is preserved in the heart a lie may be told with the tongue. 
The meaning is that it is possible for a man to speak with 
his tongue a truth that profits him not, if he does not hold 
it also in his heart, that it to say, if he does not believe what 
he speaks. Even so do the heretics act, especially the Pris- 
cillianists, who do not believe the Catholic truth, but never- 
the less speak it in order to be taken for us. Thus, they speak 
the truth with their tongue, but not in their heart. There- 
fore they had to be distinguished from him about whom it 
was said: ‘that speaketh truth in his heart.’ But, the Catholic 
ought so to speak this truth as to preach it with the tongue 
even as he speaks it in his heart because he believes it. He 
should hold no falsehood against it either in his heart or on 
his tongue, in order that he may believe with the heart unto 
justice and make profession with the mouth unto salvation: 
For, also in that psalm, when it has been said: ‘He that 
speaketh truth in his heart,’ this, too, is added presently: 
‘who hath not used deceit in his tongue.” 

(15) And as for the Apostle’s words: ‘Put away lying 
and speak truth each one with his neighbor, because we are 
members of one another’*—far be it that we should under- 
stand them to permit telling a lie to those who are not yet 
members with us of the body of Christ. The words were 


8 Ps, 14.3. 
9 Eph. 4.25. 
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spoken thus because each one of us ought so to count a man 
as we wish him to be, even if he has not yet become what we 
wish. Even so has the Lord shown the alien Samaritan as 
the neighbor of him to whom he showed mercy.’ Thus, he 
with whom it is our business to see that he not remain a 
stranger must be regarded as a neighbor and not as a stranger. 
And, if some truths must be kept hidden from him because 
of the fact that he is not yet of our faith and a partaker of 
our Sacrament, he should not for that reason be told what 
is false." 

(16) Now, there were also in the time of the Apostles 
those who preached the truth, but not according to its spirit, 
that is to say, not in good faith. The Apostle says that they 
proclaimed Christ not out of good will but out of envy and 
contentiousness. So, even then some were accepted who did 
not proclaim the truth out of good will, but none were ever 
praised for proclaiming falsehood out of good will. In short, 
he says about them: ‘Whether in pretense or in truth let 
Christ be proclaimed.’’? But by no means would he say 
that Christ should first be disowned so that afterwards He 
may be proclaimed. 

(17) And so indeed latent heretics can be investigated in 
many ways without vituperating the Catholic faith or praising 
heretical impiety. 


Chapter 7 
If the heretical impiety could not otherwise be drawn out 


of its caves than by a deviation of the Catholic tongue from 
the path of truth, it were better that the former be concealed 


10 Cf. Luke 10.30-37. 

11 In the early Church, for example, only the baptized faithful were ad- 
mitted to that part of the Mass from the Offertory to the end. 

12 Cf. Phil. 1.15-18. 
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than that the latter go astray. Better that the fox lie hidden in 
his pit than for the sake of catching him the hunter fall into 
the pit of blasphemy. Better that the perfidy of the Priscil- 
lianists be covered by a veil of truth than that the faith of 
Catholics be denied by Catholic believers in order that it may 
not be falsely praised by Priscillianist liars. For, if blasphem- 
ous lies, not indiscriminate but actually blasphemous lies, 
are just simply because they are told with the intention of dis- 
covering hidden heretics, by that token adulteries can be pure 
if they are committed with the same intention. What if one 
of the shameless Priscillianist women cast an eye upon the 
Catholic Joseph and promised that she would show him their 
hiding places if he granted her favor? What if it were certain 
that she would keep her promise if he consented? Shall we 
suppose that he ought to do it? Or shall we understand that 
goods of that kind are not by any means to be bought at 
such a price? Why, then, do we not take heretics that have 
to be caught by adultery, yet think that they should be taken 
by blasphemy? Either both should be defended on the same 
grounds and adultery not be called unjust when committed 
with the intention of apprehending the unjust, or else, if sound 
doctrine does not allow us, even for the sake of discovering 
heretics, to be associated with shameless women, though only 
in body and not in mind, neither does it allow us for the sake 
of discovering heretics to preach foul heresy or blaspheme 
pure Catholicism, though only in word and not in mind. 
For, the dominion of the mind itself, which every inferior 
movement of a man should obey, will not be without just 
reproach when that happens which ought not to happen 
whether in body or in word. Yet, even when it happens in 
word it happens in body, since the tongue is a member of 
the body whereby the word is made. And no deed of ours is 
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begotten by any member of the body unless it is conceived 
first in the heart. Rather, is it first begotten within by re- 
flection and consent, and then put forth in action by the 
body. So, the soul is not excused from a deed by saying that 
it was not done from the soul, because it would not be done 
if the soul did not decide that it ought to be. 

(18) Of course, it makes a difference for what reason, for 
what end, with what intention anything is done. But, those 
things which are clearly sins ought not to be done under any 
pretext of a good reason, for any supposedly good end, with 
any seemingly good intention. Those works of men that are 
not in themselves sins are now good and now bad as the 
reasons for doing them are good or bad. Giving food to the 
poor, for example, is a good work if it is done by reason of 
mercy in good faith; so is the conjugal embrace when it is 
done for the sake of generation in the faith that children 
may be born unto regeneration. These and similar works 
are good or bad in accordance with the reasons for doing 
them, because the very same things if done for bad reasons 
become sins, such as feeding the poor for the sake of dis- 
play, or embracing one’s wife for the sake of wantonness, or 
begetting sons as fosterlings for the Devil instead of for 
God. But, when the works themselves are already sins, such 
as theft, impurity, blasphemy, and the like, who would say 
that they should be done for good reasons so as either not to 
be sins or else, still more absurd, to be just sins? Who would 
tell us to steal from the rich in order to get something to give 
to the poor? Who would tell us to sell testimonies, especially 
if the innocent are not harmed thereby, but the guilty res- 
cued from judges about to condemn them? For, two goods 
reeult from the sale of this lie: money would be obtained 
whereby to sustain the needy and a judge would be fooled 
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out of punishing a man.’ Also, if we could, why do we not 
suppress authentic wills and testaments and put false ones 
in their place, so that the unworthy, who would do no good 
with their inheritances and bequests, may be deprived of them 
in favor of those who feed the hungry, clothe the naked, wel- 
come travelers, ransom captives, and build churches? Why 
should these evils not be done for the sake of these goods, 
if those things are not evils which result in these goods? 
Truly, if some unclean and wealthy women would enrich 
their lovers and defilers, why should a merciful man not un- 
dertake the practice of these roles which he would under- 
take for so good a reason as to have the wherewithal to 
bestow upon the needy? Why should he listen to the Apostle 
saying: ‘He who was wont to steal, let him steal no longer; 
but rather let him labor, working with his hands at what is 
good, that he may have something to share with him who 
suffers need’?? So, indeed, not only theft but also false witness 
and adultery and every evil deed will not be evil but good, 
if it is committed to produce good. Who would maintain this 
but one who was trying to subvert all human custom and 
law? For, what wicked deed, what disgraceful outrage, what 
impious sacrilege would not be declared possibly right and 
just? They would be done not only with impunity but even 
with glory and the perpetrators of them would not only not 
fear punishment, but would even anticipate reward. Such 
would be the outcome if once we grant that in all the evil 
work of men we are not to ask what is done, but merely why 
it is done, so that whatever is found to have been done for 
good reasons is not judged to be evil in itself. But, if justice 
deservedly punishes the thief, even the one who says and 


1 This end is somewhat less appealing to us than the others, but, in any 
case, it is proposed by an imaginary interlocutor. 
2 Eph. 4.28. 
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proves that he stole superfluities from the rich to provide 
necessities for the poor; if she deservedly punishes the forger, 
even the one who makes it clear that he tamperd with some- 
body else’s will so as to make that man the heir who would 
have endowed charitable institutions instead of the one who 
would not; if she deservedly punishes the adulterer, even the 
one who points out that he committed adultery out of mercy 
in order that through her with whom he committed it he 
might rescue a man from death; finally, to come to a matter 
closer to our inquiry, if justice deservedly punishes him who 
has had an illicit affair with some shameful Priscillianist 
woman in order to get to their hiding places—if all these 
men deserve to be punished, then, I pray you, tell me, since 
the Apostle says: ‘Do not yield your members to sin as weap- 
ons of iniquity,’® and since, therefore, we should not yield our 
hands or privy parts or other members to wickedness so that 
we may be able to discover the Priscillianists—I pray you, 
tell me what offense has our tongue or our whole mouth or 
our vocal organ committed that we should yield them as 
weapons to sin, and to so great a sin whereby without excuse 
of ignorance we blaspheme our God in order to apprehend 
and rescue the Priscillianists from the blasphemies of ignor- 
ance. 


Chapter 8 


(19) Some will ask whether in view of what we have been 
saying any thief at all is to be ranked on a par with one who 
steals for the sake of mercy. Who would maintain this? But, 
of the two, the latter is not good because the former is worse. 
He who steals for lust is worse than he who steals for mercy. 
But, if all theft is a sin, we must abstain from all theft. For, 
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who would say that we should sin at all just because some 
sins are venial rather than mortal? Moreover, our present 
inquiry is whether, if a man does this or that, he sins or not; 
it is not whether he sins more or less seriously. Theft itself 
is punished by the law certainly less severely than debauchery. 
But, both are sins, although the one is so much less serious 
and the other so much more serious that theft committed for 
lust is considered less serious than debauchery committed to 
help someone. Within a given class, to be sure, those sins 
are less serious which appear to be committed with good in- 
tent. Nevertheless, they may be found to be more serious than 
the graver sins of another class. For example, avarice is more 
serious than stealing for mercy and debauchery than being 
wanton for mercy; yet, to commit adultery for mercy is more 
serious than to steal for avarice. The issue at present is not 
which is less serious or more serious, but which are sins and 
which not. No one would say that we ought to sin, where 
sin is evidently involved, but we say that pardon should be 
granted or not according to the manner of the sin. 


Chapter 9 


(20) Admittedly, certain compensatory sins so confound 
the human heart as even to be thought worthy of praise and 
to be called good deeds. Who would doubt that it is a great 
sin for a father to prostitute his daughters to the fornication 
of the impious? Yet, there arose a situation in which a just 
man thought that he ought to do this, when the Sodomites, 
driven by wicked lust, were forcing their way toward his 
guests. He said: ‘I have two daughters who as yet have not 
known man. I will bring them out to you, and abuse you 
them as it shall please you, so that you do no evil to these 
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men, because they are come in under the shadow of my roof.’* 
What shall we say here? Do we not so shudder at that crime 
which the Sodomites were trying to commit upon the guests 
of that just man as to think that whatever might have re- 
strained them should have been done? We are so much 
moved, also, by the man himself, who by merit of justice was 
saved out of Sodom, that we attribute also to his justice the 
fact that, since it is less evil for women to suffer violation than 
men, he preferred it to happen to his daughters rather than 
to his guests. Not only was he willing in his heart, but he 
made offer by his word, and, if they had assented, he would 
also have suited the deed to the word. But, if we open this 
road to sins, of committing lesser ones ourselves so that others 
do not commit greater ones, then, as though all barriers had 
been shattered and removed, every sin will enter and reign 
supreme. When it is established that a man ought to sin less 
to keep someone else from sinning morc, then our thefts will 
forestall other people’s debaucheries, and our debaucheries 
their incests. And if any impiety is observed even worse than 
incest, we shall find ourselves obliged to commit incest if it 
can be done in such a way as to prevent others from com- 
miting that impiety which is worse. Likewise, in each indi- 
vidual kind of sin we shall feel obliged to commit thefts for 
thefts, debauchcries for debaucheries, incests for incests, and 
sacrileges for sacrileges—ours for others, not only lesser for 
greater, but also, if it should come to the greatest and worst, 
fewer for more—if the trend of affairs should be such that 
others would not refrain from sinning unless we sinned at 
least to some extent. The result would be that whenever the 
enemy who had such power said: “Unless you are wicked 
I shall be more wicked, or unless you commit this crime I 
shall commit many such crimes,’ we would feel obliged to 
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commit the crime if we wanted them to refrain from it. What 
is such wisdom as this if not folly or rather madness? For, 
it is by my own iniquity, not by someone else’s, perpetrated 
either against myself or against others, that damnation will 
be decreed for me. ‘The soul that sinneth, the same shall 
die.” 

(21) If, then, there is no doubt that we ought not to sin 
to keep others from sinning more seriously either against us 
or against anyone at all, we must consider whether Lot’s 
action is an example that we ought to imitate or that we ought, 
rather, to avoid. It seems the more noteworthy and remark- 
able that, when his guests were threatened by the wicked 
impiety of the Sodomites with so dreadful an evil which he 
wanted in vain to avert, even the soul of a just man could be 
so confused as to be willing to do that which, contrary to the 
stormy tempest of human fear, the tranquil serenity of divine 
law will, in my opinion, cry out against doing. Divine law 
will bid us rather to be so on guard against our own sins as 
not to sin through fear of the sins of anyone else. Disturbed 
as he was by his fear of other people’s sins, which cannot de- 
file those who do not consent to them, that just man did not 
heed his own sin whereby he was willing to yield his daughters 
to the lust of impious men. When we read these things in 
sacred Scripture, let us not believe that they ought to have 
happened just because we believe that they did happen. Let 
us not violate precepts in our random search for examples, In- 
deed, because David swore that he would kill Nabal and 
then in more considerate forbearance did not,® shall we say 
that we should imitate him by swearing rashly that we are 
going to do what we see later ought not to be done? But, 
just as fear confounded the one so that he was willing to 
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prostitute his daughters, so did anger confound the other so 
as to swear rashly. In short, if it were permitted us to make 
inquiry and ask them both why they did these things, the 
one could reply: ‘Fear and trembling are come upon me: 
and darkness hath covered me,”* and the other also could say: 
‘My eye is troubled through indignation’ And so we would 
not be surprised that the one in the darkness of fear and the 
other in the indignation of his eye did not see what ought to 
have been seen so as not to do what ought not to have been 
done. 

(22) Indeed, to the righteous David we might with reason- 
able justice say that he ought not to have become angry, not 
even with an ingrate who returned evil for good. Even if anger 
crept upon him, as it does upon a man, at least it ought not 
to have prevailed so far that he swore to do what he would 
either do in rage or not do and be forsworn. But, to the other 
man beset by the lustful frenzy of the Sodomites, who would 
venture to say: ‘Even though the guests whom you bade with 
the warmest expression of kindness to enter your house should 
be shamefully seized and violated like women, you should feel 
no fear or concern or dread or horror or shuddering’? Would 
even an ally of those wicked men venture to speak thus to a 
pious host? But, we might with full justice say: “Do what you 
can to avert what you are right in fearing. But, do not let your 
fear compel you to do that which, if done to your daughters 
with their consent, will make you a pander to their profligacy 
with the Sodomites, and, if done without their consent, will 
make you a betrayer of their innocence to the Sodomites. Do 
not commit a great crime of your own in your horror for some. 
one else’s greater crime. No matter how great the distance be- 
tween your crime and another’s, your crime is yours and not 
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the other’s.’ Unless, perhaps, in defense of this man one might 
confine himself to the difficult position of maintaining that, 
since it is better to suffer wrong than to do it and since those 
guests were at least not going to do wrong but suffer it, the 
just man preferred his daughters to suffer the wrong instead 
of his guests in view of his authority over his daughters. And 
he knew that they would not be sinning by yielding without 
consent to sinners. Finally, although the women were offered 
instead of the men, they did not offer themselves to be defiled 
instead of the guests, lest the consent of their own will, not 
submission to someone else’s lust, make them guilty. And 
their father did not permit this to be done to himself, when 
the men to whom he would not betray his guests tried to 
do it, although what was done to one person would be less 
evil than what was done to two. He resisted as much as pos- 
sible so as not to be polluted by any assent on his own part. 
Even if their lustful fury had prevailed over his bodily 
strength, it would not have polluted him as one who had con- 
sented. Against his daughters, moreover, who were free from 
sin he did not sin either, for he did not make them sin, if 
they were subdued against their will, but merely put up 
with sinners. It was as if he offered his slaves to be slain by 
wicked men in order that his guests might not be slaughtered. 
I shall not discuss (for it would take too long) the question 
whether even a master makes right use of his power who lets 
an innocent slave be slain in order that a friend in his house, 
who is also innocent, may not be beaten by violent repro- 
bates. But, as far as David is concerned, it cannot by any 
means be rightly said that he ought to have sworn to do what 
he realized afterwards he ought not to do. Hence, it is clear 
that we should not make part of our manners everything 
that we read has been done by righteous or just men. But, 
from this, we should learn instead how wide and how far- 
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reaching is the extent of the Apostle’s words: ‘Brethren, even 
if a person is caught doing something wrong, you who are 
spiritual instruct such a one in a spirit of meekness, consider- 
ing thyself, lest thou also be tempted.’® For, people are caught 
in transgression by not seeking at the moment what should 
be done, or by being overcome even if they see; so, of course, 
a sin is committed when the truth lies hidden or when weak- 
ness forces the hand. 


Chapter 10 


(23) Now, in all our actions compensatory sins especially 
cause trouble, even to good people; so much so that they are 
not even thought to be sins if they are committed for such 
reasons as would make it seem a sin not to commit them. 
Especially about lies has this been the prevailing opinion 
among men, so that those lies are not thought to be sins— 
nay, rather, are believed to be good deeds—which anyone 
tells either for the benefit of him whom it is expedient to 
deceive, or else to deter a person from harming others whom 
he seems intent upon harming unless prevented by lies. Many 
examples from sacred Scripture are thought to support the 
defense of this kind of lie. But, concealing the truth is not the 
same as putting forth a lie. Although everyone who lies wants 
to conceal the truth, not everyone who wants to conceal the 
truth lies. Generally, we conceal the truth not by lying but 
by keeping quiet. Our Lord did not lie when He said: ‘Many 
things I have to say to you, but you cannot bear them now.” 
Truths He left unsaid, but He did not speak falsehoods to 
those whom He judged not suited for the hearing of the 
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truths. But, if He had not pointed out to them the fact itself 
that they were unable to bear what He did not want to say, 
He would nevertheless have concealed some truth, although 
we perhaps would not know (at least we would not be as- 
sured by so great an example) that this can be done rightly. 
Hence, those who assert that sometimes we must lie make 
inappropriate mention of Abraham as having lied about Sara 
whom he called his sister. For, he did not say: ‘She is not 
my wife,’ but: ‘She is my sister,’ because she was, in fact, of 
a family so closely related that without lying she could be 
called his sister. This fact Abraham confirmed afterwards 
when Sara was returned by him who had led her away. Abra- 
ham replied to him, saying: ‘Also she is truly my sister, the 
daughter of my father, and not the daughter of my mother,” 
that is to say, belonging to his father’s family but not to his 
mother’s. Thus, he concealed something of the truth but did 
not say anything false in concealing the fact that she was 
his wife and in saying that she was his sister. His son Isaac 
also did this, for we know that he, too, chose a relative of 
his as wife.* Hence, it is not a lie when truth is passed over 
in silence, but when falsehood is brought forth in speech. 
(24) Furthermore, on attentive and faithful observation it 
‘becomes apparent that what Jacob did at his mother’s bid- 
ding, in seeming to deceive his father, is not a lie but a 
mystery.‘ If we call it a lie, then all parables and figures for 


2 Gen. 20.2,12. 

3 Cf. Gen. 26.7 and 24. 

4 For bibliographical indications to the allegorical interpretation of 
Scripture, see Vernon J. Bourke, Augustine’s Quest of Wisdom (Mil- 
waukee, 1945) 50, n. 11; Babut, op. cit. 119, n. 2. The question is too 
extensive to warrant discussion here, but it should be observed that, as 
far as the doctrine of lying is concerned, the rejection of an allegorical 
explanation for any passage would result merely in the application of 
St. Augustine’s second rule, namely, that what are proved to be lies 
ought not to be imitated. Cf. Ch. 11, below. 
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signifying anything which are not to be taken literally, but in 
which one thing must be understood for another, will be 
called lies. A deplorable consequence! He who thinks this can 
bring this charge against all figurative expressions, be they 
ever so many. In this way even what is named a metaphor, 
that is, the so-called transfer of some word from its own ob- 
ject to an object not its own, could be called a lie. Thus, it 
will be considered a lie when we say that grain fields wave 
and the eyes sparkle or when we speak of the flower of youth 
and the autumn of life,’ because, undoubtedly, we do not 
find waves or sparks or flower or autumn in those objects to 
which we have transferred these words from another source. 
And Christ the rock® and the Jews’ stony heart’ and Christ 
the lion® and the devil as lion’? and countless figures of the 
sort will be called lies. Why, this figurative language some- 
times reaches the extreme called antiphrasis, when what does 
not exist is said to exist in abundance and what is bitter is 
said to be sweet: lucus because it does not shine (non luceat) 
and Parcae because they do not spare (non parcant).*° Even 
so it is written in sacred Scripture: ‘that he will bless thee 
to thy face,** which the Devil says to the Lord about right- 


5 The translator has permitted himself a certain freedom in adapting 
these figures, in order to preserve the tone and balance of the origina 
passage as well as the unobtrusive nature of the similitudes themselves. 

6 Cf. 1 Cor. 10.4. 

7 Cf. Ezech. 36.26 

8 Cf. Apoc. 5.5. 

9 Cf. 1 Peter 5.8. 

10 Donatus in his Ars grammatica 3.6 (Keil, Grammatici Latini IV 402.3) 
defines antiphrasis as the ‘irony of a single word’ and cites lucus and 

Parcae together with bellum in illustration of the figure. Unfortun- 
ately, these are not so much examples of antiphrasis as of extravagant 
etymologizing. The point, however, is well taken, and lucus and 
Parcae could have been correctly replaced by such words as Eumenides 
and Euxine. St. Augustine is perfectly correct, moreover, in going on 
to-cite benedicere as an example of antiphrasis from Scripture. For 
this usage, see W. E, Plater and H. J. White, A Grammar of the 
Vulgate (Oxford 1926) 22 sect. 25. 

11 Job 2.5. 
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eous Job, ‘curse’ being understood for ‘bless.’ By this word, 
also, was Naboth’s alleged crime called by his calumniators, 
for it was said that he ‘blessed’ the king,’? that is ‘cursed.’ 
All these modes of expression will be thought lies, if a figura- 
tive expression or action is to be considered a lie. But, if it 
is not a lie when signs signifying one thing are put for another 
to serve the understanding of a truth, certainly that should 
not be judged a lie either which Jacob did or said to his 
father in order to be blessed, or what Joseph said in sport- 
ing with his brothers,!* or David’s pretense of insanity,’* or 
other signs of the same kind. They should be judged as pro- 
phetic expressions and actions put for the understanding of 
those things which are true. Those things are veiled in figures, 
in garments as it were, in order that they may exercise the 
mind of the pious inquirer, and not become cheap for being 
bare and obvious. Although we have learned their meaning 
stated openly and plainly in other places, still, when they are 
dug out of obscurity, they are somehow recreated in our 
knowledge and thus become sweet. A student is not hindered 
because they are shrouded in this way. On the contrary, they 
are rendered more acceptable: for being remote they are 
more ardently desired, and for being desired they are more 
joyfully discovered. But, truths and not falsehoods are spoken, 
since truths and not falsehoods are signified both in word and 
in deed. Assuredly, those things are spoken which are signified. 
But, they are thought to be lies, since false facts are believed 
to have been spoken instead of true significations. That this 
may become clearer by example, consider the very thing that 
Jacob did. Surely, he covered his limbs with goat skins. If 


12 Cf. 3 Kings 21.13, 
13 Cf. Gen. 42. 
14 Cf. 1 Kings 21.13. 
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we seek the proximate cause, we shall think that it was to 
lie, for he did this in order that he might be thought to be 
someone he was not. But, if this deed is referred to that signi- 
fication for which it was in fact done, by goat skins are signi- 
fied sins and by him who covered himself with goat skins is 
signified One who carried not His own sins but those of others. 
Thus, as a true signification it cannot in any way be rightly 
called a lie. And as it was in deed, so also in word. For, when 
his father had said: ‘Who art thou, my son?” he replied: ‘I 
am Esau thy firstborn.’* If this is referred to those two sons, 
it will seem a lie. But, if it is referred to that signification for 
which those deeds were done and those words written, He 
is here to be understood in His body, which is His Church, 
who spoke of this matter and said: ‘When you shall see 
Abraham and Isaac and Jacob and all the prophets in the 
kingdom of God, but you yourselves cast forth outside. And 
they will come from the east and from the west, from the 
north and from the south, and will feast in the kingdom of 
God. And behold there are last who will be first, and there 
are first who will be last?!" Thus, in a certain way, the 
younger brother took away the elder brother’s primacy and 
transferred what was his brother’s to himself. Therefore, 
since things so true are so truthfully signified, why should 
there be any suspicion here of lying in deed or in word? 
When the things signified are true, at least in some past, 
present, or future sense, without doubt it is a true signification 
and not a lie. But, it would take too long in this prophetic 
signification to examine in detail all cases in which truth wins 
out, because, as they were foretold by signs, so they were 
clarified by subsequent events. 


15 Gen. 27.16-19. 
16 Luke 13.28-30. 
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(25) I have not undertaken in this discussion all that re- 
lates to the false and perverse dogmas of the Priscillianists, 
lest they seem to be investigated as though they were to be 
taught rather than refuted. This undertaking belongs, in- 
stead, to you who have discovered the hiding places of the 
Priscillianists. Do even more, therefore, in subduing and pros- 
trating them than you have done in discovering and expos- 
ing them, lest, while we are willing to hunt down deceitful 
men, we allow their deceits to remain as if insuperable. 
Rather ought we to destroy the deceits in the hearts even of 
those who remain concealed than discover the deceivers while 
sparing their deceits. Moreover, among those dogmas of theirs 
which must be overthrown there is in particular the proposi- 
tion that members of a religious body ought to lie to conceal 
their religion, not only about things that do not pertain to 
the doctrine of the religion, but also about the religion itself, so 
that it not be disclosed to outsiders. Thus, even Christ should 
be disowned, so that a Christian may remain concealed 
among his enemies. I beg you to overthrow also this impious 
and wicked dogma, for which in building up their defense 
they gather evidence from Scripture whereby lies may appear 
not only pardonable or tolerable but even honorable. There- 
fore, it is up to you, when you are refuting the detestable sect, 
to show that the evidence of the Scriptures must be taken in 
such a way that what are thought to be lies are, if properly 
understood, not lies; or that even what are manifestly lies 
ought not to be imitated; or that, flinally, there ought to be 
no lying at all about those things at least that pertain to reli- 
gious doctrine. Thus they will be really overturned from the 
fountain, when that dogma is overturned with which they 
shelter themselves. So they will be judged least of all worth 
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following and most of all worth avoiding because they pro- 
fess themselves to be liars in concealing their heresy. This it 
is of theirs that must be stormed first, this apparently adequate 
fortification that must be struck and thrown down by the 
blows of truth. We must not give them another shelter, which 
they did not have before, where they may take refuge, so 
that, if, perchance, they are betrayed by those whom they 
have tried to seduce but could not, they may say: ‘We just 
wanted to make trial of them, since prudent Catholics have 
taught us that we must do that to discover heretics.’ But, I 
must state somewhat more acceptably why that threefold 
method seems good to me of disputing against those who want 
to use sacred Scripture as advocate for their lies. First, let 
me show that some things which are thought to be hes are 
not what they are thought to be, if rightly understood; then, 
that whatever are manifestly lies ought not to be imitated; 
third, that we must hold by all means, contrary to the opinion 
of all those who believe that occasional lying is part of the 
duty of a good man, that there ought to be no lying at all 
about religious doctrine. These are the three that I have just 
commended to you and in a certain way enjoined you to fol- 
low. 


Chapter 12 


(26) In showing, then, that certain things in Scripture 
which are thought to be hes are not lies if rightly understood, 
the fact that they find apparent examples of lying from the 
prophetic and not from the apostolic works should be of no 
no small advantage to you in combating them. For, all those 
passages which they mention by name where anyone has lied 
are found in those books in which not only words but also 
many deeds have been composed in a figurative sense, be- 
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cause they were also done in a figurative sense. In figures, 
moreover, what is said apparently as a lie is found, when 
properly understood, to be true. But, the Apostles in their 
Epistles spoke otherwise, and the Acts of the Apostles were 
otherwise composed, since by that time there had already 
been revealed the New Testament which was veiled in those 
prophetic figures. Finally, in the numerous apostolic Epistles 
and in the large book itself in which the acts of the Apostles 
are recorded with canonical truth, no one is found lying in 
such a way that his example can be proposed by them for 
freedom to lie. Indeed, the pretense of Peter and Barnabas 
whereby they compelled the Gentiles to live like the Jews 
was justly rebuked anad corrected, both that it might not 
do harm at the time and that it might not be available to 
posterity for imitation. For, when the Apostle Paul had seen 
that they were not walking uprightly according to the truth 
of the Gospel, he said to Peter before them all: ‘If thou, 
though a Jew, livest like the Gentiles, and not like the Jews, 
how is it that thou dost compel the Gentiles to live like the 
Jews?! As for what he himself did in retaining and observ- 
ing certain legitimate practices of the Jewish custom so as not 
to show himself hostile to the Law and the Prophets, far be 
it from us to believe that he did that deceptively. His opinion 
in this matter is well enough known, whereby it had been 
decided that neither were the Jews who then believed the 
Gentiles upon becoming Christians to be bound by them. 
The intention was that those sacred rites? which were evident- 
ly divine precepts should not be avoided like sacrileges, and 
yet that they be not thought so necessary, now that the New 
Testament had been revealed, that without them converts 


I Gal, 2.13,14. 


2 Sacramenta, but better so distinguished from the sacraments instituted 
by Christ. 
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to God could not be saved. For there were those who taught 
and preached this, although they had already received the 
Gospel of Christ, and Peter and Barnabas had deceptively 
agreed with them and therefore compelled the Gentiles to 
live like the Jews. It was compelling to proclaim those things 
so necessary that, even though the Gospel had been received, 
there was no salvation in Christ without them. This is what 
the error of certain men thought; this is what Peter’s fear 
pretended; this is what Paul’s freedom refuted. So, when he 
said: ‘I became all things to all men, that I might save all,’ 
he did it by compassion, not by lying. For, each one becomes 
like him whom he wants to help when such great mercy 
prevails as each one would wish for himself if he were in the 
same misery. And so, he becomes like the other not by de- 
ceiving him but by putting himself in the other’s place. Hence, 
the words of that Apostle which I have already mentioned 
above: ‘Brethren, even if a person is caught doing something 
wrong, you who are spiritual instruct such: a one in a spirit 
of meekness, considering thyself, lest thou also be tempted.” 
If, because he said: “I have become to the Jews a Jew and 
to those under the Law as one under the Law,’! he is for that 
reason to be thought as having falsely assumed the sacred 
rites of the old Law, he should also be thought as having in 
the same way falsely assumed the idolatry of the Gentiles be- 
cause he said that he became also to those without the Law 
as one without the Law that he might gain them. Yet, cer- 
tainly, he did not assume their idolatry, for nowhere did he 
sacrifice to idols or worship those images. Nay, rather, like 
a witness of Christ he showed freely that they were to be 
detested and avoided. Therefore, from none of the apostolic 
acts or utterances do they bring forth examples of lying for 


3 Gal. 6.1. 
4 1 Cor. 9.20-22, 
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imitation. They do appear to have something to bring forth 
from the prophetic deeds or words, because they think that 
predictive figures which are sometimes like lies are actually 
lies. But, when the figures are referred to those things for 
the signification of which they were done or said in such a 
way, they are found to be true significations and, hence, by 
no means lies. For, a lie is a false signification told with de- 
sire to deceive. But, that is not a false signification where, 
even though one thing is signified by another, that which is 
signified is nevertheless true if rightly understood. 


Chapter 13 


(27) There are certain things of the same kind pertaining 
even to the Savior in the Gospel, because the Lord of the 
Prophets deigned to be Himself also a Prophet. Such are His 
saying about the woman who had a hemorrhage: ‘Who 
touched me?! and about Lazarus: ‘Where have you laid 
him?”? For, thus He asked as if not knowing what He surely 
knew. And He pretended not to know in order that He 
might signify something else by that apparent ignorance of 
His. Since this signification was true, it surely was not a lie. 
For, she who had a hemorrhage and he who was dead for 
four days signified the ones whom even He who knew all 
things in a certain sense did not know. She was a type of 
the Gentiles whereof a prophecy had been sent on before: ‘A 
people which I knew not, hath served me? And Lazarus, 
removed from the living, lay as by significative resemblance 


1 Luke 8.45. 
2 John 11.34, 
3 Ps. 17.45. 
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there where he had been who cried: ‘I am cast away from 
before thy eyes.‘ Therefore, by the words of His question 
is was figured as if Christ did not know who she was and 
where he had been laid, and the lie was nullified by the 
true signification. 

(28) The same explanation applies to what you mentioned 
they said about our Lord Jesus after His Resurrection, when 
He was walking along the road with His two disciples. As 
they were approaching the village where they were going, 
He pretended that He was going on. The Evangelist says: 
‘He acted ‘as though He were going on.’® Thereby he wrote 
a word in which liars delight too much, hoping to lie with 
impunity. They imagine that everything which is pretended 
is a lie, although many things are pretended for the sake of 
signifying truthfully one thing by another. If, then, Jesus had 
signified nothing else in pretending that He was going on, 
it would justly be judged a lie. If, however, it is well under- 
stood and referred to what He wanted to signify, it is found 
to be a mystery. Otherwise, all those things will be lies which, 
because of a certain resemblance to things signified, are told 
as if they had been done, although they have not been. Of 
such kind is the long story about a certain man’s two sons, 
of whom the elder remained with his father and the younger 
took a long journey. In this kind of invention men have as- 
signed human words or deeds even to irrational creatures and 
things without sense, in order that by such fictitious nar- 
ratives—but true significations— they might more agreeably 
intimate what they wished. Not only among secular writers 
like Horace does one mouse speak to another and a weasel to 


4 Ps 30.23. 
5 Luke 24.28. 
6 Cf. Luke 15.11-32, 
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a fox, so that by means of fictitious narrative true significance 
may be attached to what is happening.” And no one has been 
so illiterate as to think that similar fables of Aesop, related 
for the same purpose, ought to be called lies. But, in the 
sacred writings, also, such passages are found, as in the Book 
of Judges the trees look for a king to rule over them and speak 
to the olive and the’ fig and the vine and the bramble.” Surely, 
all this is invented in order that we may reach the matter 
intended by means of a narrative fictitious, to be sure, but 
bearing a true and not a false signification. I have said this 
because of what has been written about Jesus: ‘And He acted 
as though He were going on,’ lest anyone wishing to authorize 
lying, like the Priscillianists, maintain, moreover, on the 
strength of these words that even Christ has lied. Rather, 
let anyone who wants to understand what He prefigured by 
that pretense pay atention to what He performed in action. 
For, afterwards, though indeed going on over all the heavens, 
He did not abandon His disciples. In order to signify the 
divine action that was to be, this human fiction was used at 
the moment. And in this fiction there preceded a true signi- 
fication, for in His actual going on there appeared the sub- 
sequent truth of what He had signified. Therefore, let only 
him maintain that Christ lied by His pretense who is prepared 
to deny that His action fulfilled what He signified. 


Chapter 14 


(29) Therefore, because our mendacious heretics do not 
find in the writings of the New Testament examples of lying 


7 Cf. Horace, Serm. 2.6; Ep. 1.7. 
8 Cf. Judges 9.8-15. 
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for imitation, they think that they are amply supplied in this 
controversy, in which they hold that we ought to lie, when 
they find and bring forth from the old prophetic books many 
examples of what seem like lies to them, because only to a 
few understanding readers is the reference of the truth-signi- 
fying words and deeds apparent. Desiring to have in their 
defense models of deception, as it were, for imitation, they 
deceive themselves and their iniquity lies to itself.! As for 
those persons who cannot be thought to have wanted to pro- 
phesy, if they invented anything in deed or in word with 
the wish to deceive—even though trom their very deeds or 
words something prophetic can be elicited, something in- 
born and predisposed by the omnipotence of Him who knows 
how to make good use even of the evils of men—yet, so far 
as those persons themselves are concerned, undoubtedly they 
have lied. But, they ought not to be thought worthy of imita- 
tion simply because they are found in those books which are 
justly called sacred and divine.. For, those writings contain 
both the evil actions of men and the good: the former should 
be avoided; the latter, followed. Certain actions were put 
in such a way as to pass opinion upon them, but certain 
others, about which judgment is silent there, we may our- 
selves judge, since we should be not only nourished by those 
that are clear but also exercised by those that are obscure. 

(30) Furthermore, why do they think that they should 
imitate Thamar lying but not Juda fornicating?? For they 
have read about both in the same place, where Scripture has 
expressed neither praise nor blame. It has merely told about 
both and has left them both for us to judge, but it would be 
surprising if it permitted any of these things to be imitated 


1 Cf. Ps. 26.12. At this point we might have expected a discussion of pas- 
sages from the Old Testament demanding figurative interpretation. 
Such a discussion, however, was anticipated in 10.24 above. 

2 Cf. Gen. 38.14-18. 
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with impunity. Now, we know that Thamar did not lie out 
of lust to play the harlot but out of desire to bear a child. 
But, fornication also might be committed—although Juda’s 
act was not—to liberate a man, just as Thamar’s lie was told 
to beget a man. Why should we not fornicate, then, for the 
one purpose, if we think that we should lie for the other? 
And so, not about lying alone, but about all the works of men 
in which there is a question of seemingly compensatory sins, 
we must consider what opinion we ought to hold, lest we 
open the door not only to some small sins, but to all kinds 
of wickedness, and there remain no crime, no outrage, no 
sacrilege for which a circumstance could not arise when it 
might seem right to commit it. We must take care lest this 
opinion subvert the whole righteousness of life. 


Chapter 15 


(31) He who says that there are some just lies must be 
regarded as saying nothing else than that there are some just 
sins, and, consequently, that some things which are unjust 
are just. What could be more absurd? Whence is something 
a sin if not because it is contrary to justice? Therefore, let 
some be called great sins and others small sins, for such is 
the case, and not as the Stoics would have us think, who 
maintain that all are alike.’ To say that certain sins are un- 
just and certain ones just is equivalent to saying that certain 
iniquities are unjust and certain ones just. Yet, John the 
Apostle says: ‘Everyone who commits sin commits iniquity 
also; and sin is iniquity.’* Therefore, a sin cannot be just, 


1 An allusion to the celebrated Stoic paradox, aequalia esse peccata. It 
is the third that Cicero discusses in his Paradoxa Stoicorum. 
21 John 3.4. 
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except when we apply the name of sin to something else in 
which a man does not sin, but either does something or 
suffers something for a sin. For, sacrifices for sins have been 
called sins, and punishments of sins are sometimes called 
sins.” These, of course, can be understood as just sins, when 
just sacrifices or-just punishments are spoken of. But, those 
things that are done against the law of God cannot be just. 
Moreover, it has been said of God: ‘Thy law is the truth.’* 
Hence, what is contrary to the truth cannot be just. But, who 
would doubt that all lying is contrary to the truth? There- 
fore, no lie can be just. Likewise, to whom is it not clear 
that everything which is just is of the truth? But, John cries: 
‘No lie is of the truth." Therefore, no lie is just. Accordingly, 
when examples of lying are proposed to us from the sacred 
Scriptures, either they are not lies but are thought so for not 
being understood, or, if they are lies, they are not to be imi- 
tated because they cannot be just. 

(32) As for its being written that God dealt well with the 
Hebrew midwives? and with Rahab the harlot of Jericho,’ 
He did not deal well with them because they lied but be- 
cause they were merciful to the men of God. And so, it was 
not their deception that was rewarded, but their benevolence; 
the benignity of their intention, not the iniquity of their in. 
vention.* Just as it would not be strange or absurd if God 
were willing to pardon some evil deeds committed by them at 
some previous time because of good works performed later, 


3 For peccatum meaning ‘punishment’ cf. Gen. 4.7; Num, 32.23; Isa. 
53.12; Bar. 3.8; for peccatum meaning ‘sacrifice’ cf. 2 Cor. 5.2). 

4 Ps 118.142. 

5 1 John 2.21, 

6 Cf. Exod. 1.17-20. 

7 Cf. Josue 2 and 6.25. 

8 The Latin reads: benignitas mentis, non iniquitas mentientis. St. 
Augustine knew all the tricks of the rhetorical trade, and did not 
hesitate to employ them. 
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so it is not strange that God, seeing two deeds performed at 
one time in one exigency, a deed of mercy and a deed of 
deception, both rewarded the good deed and because of this 
good deed pardoned the other bad one. If sins which are 
committed for lust of the flesh and not for mercy are for- 
given because of later works of mercy, why should not those 
by merit of mercy be forgiven which are committed for mercy 
itself? That sin is more serious which is committed in the 
spirit of harm than that which is committed in the spirit of 
help. Consequently, if the former is effaced by a subsequent 
act of mercy, why should not the latter, which is less serious, 
be effaced by the very mercy which preceded and accom- 
panied the sin? So much, at least, is clear. However, it is one 
thing to say: ‘I ought not to have sinned, but I shall perform 
works of mercy by which I may efface my former sin,’ and 
another to say: ‘I ought to sin because I cannot otherwise 
show mercy.’ It is one thing, I maintain, to say: “Because we 
have already sinned, let us do good,’ and another to say: 
‘Let us sin in order to do good.’ The one says: ‘Let us do 
good because we have done evil,’ but the other: ‘Why should 
we not do evil that good may come from it”? Thus, accord- 
ing to the one, we must drain the dregs of sin, whereas, 
in the other, we must guard against a brief for sinning. 
(33) It remains for us, therefore, to understand that upon 
those women, in Egypt and in Jericho, in return for their 
humanity and mercy, there was bestowed a reward, temporal 
to be sure, though indeed, although they did not know it, 
foreshadowing with prophetic significance something eternal. 
Moreover, whether we should ever tell a lie if it be for some- 
one’s welfare is a question that has vexed even the most 
learned, and that surely exceeded the competence of those 
poor women living among those peoples and accustomed 


9 Rom, 38. 
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to their habits. And so, their ignorance of this, even as of 
other things which likewise they did not know and which are 
not to be known by the children of this world but only by 
them of the world to come’*—their ignorance was borne by 
the patience of God, who, nevertheless, in return for the hu- 
man kindness which they had shown to His servants, bestowed 
upon them rewards, though earthly, yet signifying something 
divine. And Rahab, indeed, when liberated from Jericho, 
went over to the people of God, where she could advance and 
reach unto eternal and immortal rewards, which are not to 
be won by lying. 


Chapter 16 


Yet, at the time when Rahab did for the Israelite spies 
that work which was good and laudable in view of her state 
of life, she was not yet such that it be demanded of her: ‘Let 
your speech be, “Yes, yes”; “No, no.”’? But, if those mid- 
wives, although Hebrew, were wise only according to the flesh, 
what or how great was the profit of their temporal reward in 
that they made themselves houses, unless by advancing they 
could belong to that house about which it is sung to God: 
‘Blessed are they that dwell in thy house, O Lord: they shall 
praise thee forever and ever’?? Yet, we must admit that the 
soul is certainly approaching justice and deserves to be 
praised—though not yet in reality, still, in hope and dis- 
position—which never lies except with the intention of want- 
ing to benefit someone and to harm no one. But, when we 
inquire whether it is the part of a good man ever to tell a lie, 


10 Only in the Christian dispensation, which ushers in the kingdom 
of the world to come, is it possible to find certainty in such matters. 
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we are not inquiring about the man who still belongs to 
Egypt or to Jericho or to Babylon or even to the earthly 
Jerusalem that is in slavery with her children, but about the 
citizen of that City above, which is free, our eternal mother 
in heaven.’ And our inquiry is answered: ‘No lie is of the 
truth.’ But the children of that City surely are children of 
the truth. The children of that City are the ones of whom it 
has been written: ‘In their mouth there was found no lie.”* 
The child of that City is the one of whom it has also been 
written: ‘The son that keepeth the word, shall be free from 
destruction: receiving it he received it for himself, and noth- 
ing false comes from his mouth.” Whenever any lie whatso- 
ever steals (as it does among men) upon these children of 
the heavenly Jerusalem, the holy eternal City, they humbly 
ask pardon for it rather than seek glory from it besides. 


Chapter 17 


(34) But, someone will say: Would, then, those midwives 
and Rahab have done better if they had shown no mercy, 
being unwilling to lie? Surely, if those Hebrew women were 
like them of whom we inquire whether they ought ever to tell 
a lie, they would not say anything false and they would 
boldly refuse the loathsome task of putting the babies to death. 
But, you will say, then they themselves would die. Yet see 
what would follow. They would die, indeed, in celestial dwell- 
ings, an incomparably greater reward than those houses could 
be which they made for themselves on earth. They would. 


3 Cf. Gal. 4.25.26. 

4 Apoc. 14.5. 

5 Prov. 29.27. The words ‘receiving it...’ are not in the Vulgate. 
Since they are in the Septuagint, it is reasonable to assume that St. 
Augustine was quoting here one of the Old Latin versions turned from 
the Septuagint. 
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die in eternal bliss, having suffered death for truth most in- 
nocent. What about her in Jericho? Could she do this? If 
she did not by lying deceive the citizens who questioned her, 
but told the truth instead, would she not betray the guests 
in hiding? But, could she not say to those questioning her: 
‘I know where they are, but I fear God and will not betray 
them’? Indeed she could say this, if she were already a true 
Israelite in whom there is no guile,’ such as she would later 
be through the mercy of God in going over to the City of 
God. But, you will say, upon hearing this, they would slay 
her and ransack the house. But, would it result in their find- 
ing them also whom she had carefully hidden? The woman 
had taken great precautions and had put them where they 
could have remained concealed even if her lie had not been 
believed. And so, if she had been slain by her fellow citizens 
for her work of mercy, she would have ended this petty life 
by a death precious in the sight of the Lord,’ and her kind- 
ness to them would not have been in vain. But, you will say, 
what if the searchers had looked everywhere and had come 
to that place where she had hidden them? We can reply in 
this way: What if they had been unwilling to believe a mean 
and odious woman though she not only lie but even perjure 
herself? Certainly, the consequences would have been what 
she feared in telling her lie. And where are we putting the 
will and power of God? Or was He, perchance, unable to 
guard from all harm both His own people and the woman, 
too, even though she neither lied to her fellow citizens nor 
betrayed the men of God? Surely, He who guarded them also 
after the women’s lie could have guarded them even if she 
had not lied—unless, perhaps, we have forgotten that this 
was what happened in Sodom, where the men inflamed with 


1 John 1.47. 
2 Cf. Ps. 115.15, 
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an unspeakable lust for other men could not even find the 
door of the house where those whom they sought were stay- 
ing, when a just man in quite a similar situation was unwill- 
ing to lie for his guests who he did not know were angels 
and who he feared would suffer violence worse than death. 
Certainly, he could have answered them who questioned him 
in such a way as the woman of Jericho answered these who 
questioned her under wholly similar circumstances. But, the 
just man was not willing by his lie to defile his soul for the 
bodies of his guests, for whom, however, he was willing that 
his daughters’ bodies suffer violence by the iniquity of others’ 
lust.” Therefore, let a man do what he can even for the tem- 
poral welfare of men, but, when it comes to the point where 
he cannot take thought for their welfare except by sinning, 
then let him realize that there is nothing he can do when he 
sees that only that is left which he cannot rightly do. Even 
so, because Rahab in Jericho received hospitably the men of 
God who were strangers, because she ran a risk in receiving 
them, because she believed in their God, because she hid them 
carefully where she could, because she gave them most re- 
liable counsel about another way of going back—for all these 
reasons may she be praised and imitated even by the citizens 
of the heavenly Jerusalem. But, the fact that she lied is not 
wisely proposed for imitation, even if something prophetic 
is thus intelligently exposed for interpretation, and even 
though God was mindful to reward those good deeds of hers 
and clement in pardoning this bad one. 

(35) Since it would take too long to deal with everything 
cited in Dictinius’s Libra as an example of lying for imitation, 
it seems to me that not only these examples but all similar 
ones should be referred to this rule: Either it should be 
shown that what is believed to be a lie is not a lie, in cases 


3 Cf. Gen. 195-11. 
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where the truth is left unsaid but nothing false is told, or 
where a true signification demands that one thing be under- 
stood for another because the use of figures both of words 
and deeds abounds in the prophetic writings; or it should 
be shown that what are proved to be lies ought not to be 
imitated and that, if any lies, like other sins, steal upon us, 
they should seek not to be justified but to be pardoned. This 
is the way it seems to me, the foregoing arguments having 
brought me to this opinion, 


Chapter 18 


(36) But, because we are men and live among men, I con- 
fess that I am not yet in the number of those who are not 
troubled by compensatory sins. Often, in human affairs, hu- 
man sympathy overcomes me and I am unable to resist when 
someone says to me: ‘Look, here is a patient whose life is 
endangered by a serious illness and whose strength will not 
hold out any longer if he is told of the death of his dearly 
beloved only son. He asks you whether the boy is still alive 
whose life you know is ended. What will you answer when, if 
you say anything except “He is dead” or “He is alive” or 
“I don’t know,” the patient will believe that he is dead, be- 
cause he realizes that you are afraid to say and do not want 
to lie? It will be the same no matter how hard you try to 
say nothing. Of the three convincing answers, two are false: 
“He is alive” and “I don’t know,” and you cannot utter 
them without lying. But, if you make the one true answer, 
namely, that he is dead, and if the death of the anguished 
father follows hard upon it, people will cry that he was slain 
by you. And who can bear to hear them exaggerate the evil 
of avoiding a beneficial lie and of loving homicide as truth? 
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I am moved by these arguments—more powerfully than wise- 
ly! For, when I put before my mind’s eye the intellectual 
beauty of Him from whose mouth nothing false proceeded, 
then, although my weakness reverberates in palpitation before 
the radiance of the truth shining ever more brightly, I am 
so inflamed by love of such great beauty that I despise all 
human considerations that call me back from there. It is 
hard for this feeling to persist so far that its effect is not lost 
in time of temptation. Indeed, when I am contemplating 
the luminous good on which there is cast no shadow of a lie, 
I am not moved by the fact that, when we are unwilling to 
lie and men die upon hearing what is true, truth is called 
homicide. Why, if a shameless woman expects to be defiled 
and then dies of her fierce love because you do not consent, 
will chastity also be homicide? Or, indeed, because we read: 
‘We are the fragrance of Christ for God, alike as regards those 
who are saved and those who are lost; to these an odor that 
leads to death, but to those an odor that leads to life,’ shall 
we also pronounce the fragrance of Christ to be homicide? 
But, because we are men and because human sympathy gen- 
erally overcomes or harasses us amid such questions and ob- 
jections, therefore, he, too, added, ‘And for such offices; who 
is sufficient?” 

(37) Besides this there is the more distressing fact that, 
if we grant that we ought to lie about the son’s life for the 
sake of that patient’s health, little by little and bit by bit 
this evil will grow and by gradual accessions will slowly in- 
crease until it becomes such a mass of wicked lies that it will 
be utterly impossible to find any means of resisting such a 
plague grown to huge proportions through small additions. 


1 2 Cor. 2.15,16. 
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Hence, it has been most providentially written: ‘He that con- 
temneth small things, shall fall by little and little.’? What 
of the fact that such lovers of this life as do not hesitate to 
prefer it to the truth want us not only to lie but also to per- 
jure ourselves in order that a man may not die, nay, in order 
that a man who must sooner or later die may die a little later? 
They would have us take the name of the Lord our God in 
vain in order that the vain health of a man may not pass away 
a little sooner. And there are in these matters learned men 
who even make rules and set limits for when we ought and 
when we ought not to be perjured. O where are you, ye 
fountains of tears? And what shall we do? Where shall we 
go? Where shall we hide ourselves from the wrath of truth, 
if we not only disregard the avoidance of lies, but venture in 
addition to teach perjuries? Let the advocates and defenders 
of lies look to what kind or kinds of lying it pleases them to 
justify! Only in the worship of God may they grant that 
we must not lie; only from perjuries and blasphemies may 
they restrain themselves; only where God’s name, God’s 
testimony, God’s oath is introduced, only where talk of divine 
religion is brought forth, may no one lie, or praise or teach 
or enjoin lying or say that lying is just. About other kinds 
of lies, let him who believes that we ought to lie choose for 
himself what he thinks is the mildest and most innocent kind 
of lying. This much I know, that even he who teaches that 
we ought to lie wants to appear to be teaching the truth. 
For, if what he teaches is false, who would want to study the 
false doctrine where the teacher deceives and the learner is 
deceived? But if, in order that he may be able to find some 
pupil, he declares that he is teaching the truth when he 
teaches that we ought to lie, how will that lie be of the truth, 


2 Eccli. 19.1. 
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since John the Apostle protests that ‘no lie is of the truth’? 
Therefore, it is not true that sometimes we ought to lie. And 
what is not true we should never try to persuade anyone to 
believe. 


Chapter 19 


(38) But, weakness plays its part and proclaims the case 
easily won with the majority in its favor. At this point it op- 
poses me and says: If human affection did not incline us to 
lie, how would help ever be given to men in danger, who, 
though doubtless deceived, are saved from destruction of 
their own or of another’s doing? If the majority on the side 
of mortality and weakness will hear me patiently, I shall 
say something in reply on behalf of the truth. Certainly, pious, 
true, and holy chastity is nothing if not of the truth, and 
whoever acts against it is surely acting against the truth. Why, 
then, even if it were otherwise not possible to help people in 
danger, would I not defile anyone—because defilement as 
being contrary to chastity is thereby contrary to the truth— 
yet, in order to help people in danger, would I tell a lie which 
is most plainly contrary to the truth itself? Why has chastity 
deserved so well of us, and how has truth offended us, since 
all chastity is of the truth and truth is the chastity not of the 
body but of the mind and even the chastity of the body 
dwells in the mind? Finally, as I remarked a little while ago 
and remark again, what is he saying who opposes me in plead- 
ing and defending the case for lying if he is not saying the 
truth? But, if he is to be heard because he is telling the truth, 
how can he in telling the truth want to make me a liar? How 
can lying claim truth as its advocate? Or does truth conquer 
for her adversary so as to be conquered by herself? Who can 
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abide this absurdity? Therefore, let us not in any way hold 
that they who declare that sometimes we ought to lie are 
truthful in declaring so, lest—and this is most absurd and 
foolish to believe !—the truth teach us to be liars. How is it 
that, while no one learns from chastity that he ought to 
commit adultery or from piety that he ought to offend God 
or from loving kindness that he ought to harm his neighbor, 
we should learn from truth that we ought to lie? If truth does 
not teach this, it is not true; if it is not true, it ought not to 
be learned; if it ought to be learned, then we ought never 
to lie. 

(39) ‘But solid food,’ says someone, ‘is for the mature.” 
For, many things are pardoned to weakness that are not al- 
together pleasing to the purest truth. Whoever says this does 
not fear the fearful consequences if, somehow, lies are per- 
mitted. By no means should they be permitted to mount so 
high that they reach unto perjuries and blasphemies. No 
cause ought ever be pleaded as an excuse for perjury or for 
what is more execrable, namely, blaspheming God. The fact 
that He is blasphemed in a lie in no way lessens the blas- 
phemy. Why, by such token one might say that it was not 
perjury if a man perjured himself in a lie. Who, pray, could 
be a perjurer in the truth? Even so, no one can be a blas- 
phemer in the truth. Surely, less grievously does he swear to 
what is false who does not know it to be false, but thinks that 
what he swears is true. Even so did Saul blaspheme more 
excusably because he acted in ignorance.’ Moreover, blas- 
phemy is worse than perjury, because in the latter God is 
called to witness a falsehood, whereas in the former false- 
hood is spoken about God Himself. And the more they know 
or believe their perjuries or blasphemies to be false, the more 


1 Heb. 5.14. 
2 Cf. 1 Tim. 1.13, 
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inexcusable are the perjurers and blasphemers. So, whoever 
says that we ought to lie for the temporal welfare or life of 
a man in danger is himself swerving dangerously far from 
the path of eternal welfare and life, if he says that in such a 
case we ought even to swear by God or even by blaspheme 
God. 


Chapter 20 


(40) Sometimes we are confronted also with danger to 
eternal welfare itself, which we are importunately told must 
be averted by our lying if it is not possible otherwise. What, 
for example, if someone to be baptized were held in the power 
of the impious and the infidel, and could not be reached for 
washing with the waters or regeneration unless his guards 
were deceived by a lie? From this most invidious importunity 
whereby we are urged to lie not on behalf of anyone’s tran- 
sitory wealth or honor in this world, not on behalf of this life 
here below but on behalf of a man’s eternal salvation—from 
this importunity where shall I take refuge, O Truth, except 
in Thee? And Thou biddest me consider chastity. Why, if 
these guards can be enticed by defilement to let us in to 
baptize the man, do we not act contrary to chastity, yet, if 
they can be deceived by a lie, act contrary to truth? Doubt- 
less, chastity would not be really attractive to anyone if truth 
did not recommend her. Accordingly, let the guards be de- 
ceived by a lie so as to reach the man to be baptized, if truth 
commands it. But, how can truth command us to lie in order 
that a man may be baptized, if chastity does not command us 
to commit adultery for the same purpose? Why does chastity 
not command this, unless because truth does not teach it? 
If, then, we ought not to do anything but what truth teaches, 
since truth teaches us to do nothing contrary to chastity even 
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for the sake of baptizing a man, how will it teach us to do 
anything contrary to the truth itself for the same purpose? 
Just as our eyes, not strong enough to look at the sun, never- 
theless look gladly upon those things which are illumined by 
the sun, so souls already able to delight in the beauty of 
chastity are nevertheless not able forthwith to look at truth 
itself by which chastity is illumined. Hence, they do not re- 
coil and shudder when it comes to doing something against 
truth, as they do when some action is proposed against chas- 
tity. But, that son, who, keeping the word, shall be free from 
destruction, and from whose mouth nothing false proceeds,’ 
considers it as little possible for him to be forced to help a 
man by lying as by suffering defilement. And the Father will 
hear his prayer, so that he be able to help without lying him 
whom the Father, whose judgments are inscrutable, wishes to 
be helped. Such a son, then, guards against lying just as 
against sinning. Sometimes, in fact, the word ‘lie’ is used for 
for the word ‘sin’; whence the saying: ‘Every man is a liar.” 
So it was said as the equivalent of ‘Every man is a sinner.’ 
Similarly: ‘if through my lie the truth of God has abounded.” 
Thus, when he lies as men do, he sins as men do, and will be 
bound by the judgment that says: ‘Every man isa liar,’ and: 
‘If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and 
the truth is not in us.’* But, when nothing false proceeds 
from his mouth, it will be in consequence of that grace about 
which it has been said: ‘Whoever is born of God does not 
commit sin.” For, if this birth alone were in us, no one would 
sin; when it alone will be in us, no one will sin. But, we now 
are still trailing, because we are born corruptible, although, 


1 Cf. Prov. 29.27, 
2 Ps. 115.11. 

3 Rom. 3.7. 

4.1 John 1.8. 

5 1 John 3.9. 
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if we walk well there wherein we have been reborn, day by 
day our inner man is being renewed. When this corruptible 
body also puts on incorruption, life will absorb all, and no 
sting of death will remain. But the sting of death is sin.’ 


Chapter 21 


Lies, then, should either be avoided in right action or be 
confessed in penitence. But, they should not, though they 
abound unhappily in our living, be increased by our teach- 
ing. Let him who thinks they should, choose whatever lies he 
wishes to help a man in danger toward any salvation whatso- 
ever, provided only that he, too, will grant that no cause 
ought to lead us to perjury and blasphemy. Let us regard 
these crimes at least as even greater or certainly not less than 
defilement. For, we must reflect upon the fact that, very 
often, men challenge to an oath their wives whom they sus- 
pect of adultery. Surely, they would not do this if they did 
not believe that even those women who were not afraid to 
commit adultery might be afraid to commit perjury. In fact, 
some shameless women who have not been afraid to deceive 
their husbands by adultery have been afraid to call God to 
false witness before the very men to whom they had been 
false. What reason, then, is there why pure and God-fearing 
man should be unwilling to help to baptize a man by com- 
mitting adultery, yet should be willing to do so by perjury, 
which even adulterers are wont to dread? Moreover, if it is 
a crime to do this by perjury, how much more so by blas- 
phemy? Therefore, let no Christian disown and blaspheme 
Christ so that he may be able to make someone else a Chris- 


6 Cf. 2 Cor, 4.16. 
7 Cf. 1 Cor. 15.53-56. 
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tion. Thus, he would perish in seeking to find someone whom, 
by teaching such things, he would be destroying as soon as 
he had found him. So, then, should you refute and demolish 
the book entitled Libra as first to remove that chapter in 
which they propose that we ought to lie to conceal our re- 
ligion. You must show that the examples by means of which 
they try to use the sacred books as advocates for their lies 
are in part not lies, and that those which are ought not to 
be imitated. And if weakness trespasses so far as to be per- 
mitted something by indulgence which truth disapproves, you 
must hold and firmly defend the contention that in matters 
of divine religion we ought never to lie at all. Just as we do 
not seek out hidden adulterers by adultery or homicides by 
homicide or sorcerers by sorcery, so we should not seek out 
liars by lying or blasphemers by blasphemy. So, you must 
maintain according to all that I have argued in this volume 
and at such length that I have with difficulty brought it to 
its termination here. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Waa testified that he had written a work en- 
titled De continentia; in his Indiculus, Possidius 
lists a sermon under the same title. The authenticity of the 
work was questioned by Erasmus,’ but from the time of the 
Benedictine edition of the work in 1685, in which the style 
and matter of the treatise were recognized as Augustine’s, 
the doubt raised by Erasmus has not returned. 

De continentia was written about 395, the year before 
Augustine became Bishop of Hippo and at the height of his 
refutation of the Manichaeans. This sermon, if sermon it was,* 
is strongly marked by its elements of anti-Manichaean contro- 
versy. Its subject, concerned as it is with the flesh, was one of 
the major points in the fanaticism that became so widespread 
among the heretics. 

The purpose of the work, since it is not considered by 
Augustine in his Retractations, must be gleaned from the work 


1 Epist, ad Darium comitem 231,7. 

2 In his edition of the works of Augustine (1528) he affixed to the 
De continentia his ‘censure’ of its genuineness and suggested Hugh 
of St. Victor as its author. 

3 The work deserves to be studied afresh, along with others mentioned 
in the same letter to Darius, on the basis of its form. Doubtless, there 
are sermon qualities to the work, but an over- all consideration in- 
dicates that it is a lecture, at any rate, a ‘finished work’ 
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itself. In effect, it deals with the struggle that is natural to 
the practice of the virtue of continence. Among the notions 
of the Platonists rejected by Augustine was that psychologi- 
cal one in which all the vices of the soul were attributed to the 
influence of the body.‘ For Augustine, the soul has its own 
proper imperfections. In this treatise, Augustine goes further. 
Not only is the body not a stranger to man; it is part of man 
himself. He even rehabilitates it in avenging for it the follies 
of the Manichaeans and the exaggerated misconceptions of 
the Neo-Platonists. He holds that in itself the body is good. 
For all of this, though, Augustine is very much aware of the 
pull toward evil exerted by the body, and this work is an 
admirable little treatment of all that the struggle means.° 
Here, continence is treated as to its kinds, in an ascending 
order, its presence, its source, and its function. In considering 
the false foundations of Manichaean continence, Augustine 
shows it in this work for what it is—a veritable uncleanness. 
Actually, however, the material on the Manichaeans, as found 
in this treatise, is but illustrative material for purpose of con- 
trast to his positive moral exposition. 

As in all his works, the moral teaching given is closely 
connected with doctrinal principles. Augustine very force- 
fully shows the inseparable dependence of moral teaching on 
dogma.® This little work, however; seems to hold a place 
of distinction with reference to the moral virtue involved; 
frequently, the matter is given merely supplementary con- 
sideration in treatises on chastity in general. Here, far more 
than ritual observance is stressed, and, as we would expect 
of Augustine, it is the intellectual, the spiritual continence 


4 Cf. E. Portalié, ‘Saint Augustin, DTC 1.2, col. 2330. 

5 See St. Thomas Aquinas’ consideration of continence in Summa Theo- 
logica I-II 155. 

6 Portalié, art. cit., 2432. 
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that gives the worth of virtue to the restraint of bodily pleas- 
ures, 

It is not within the scope of this introduction to trace the 
influence of the work upon later writers in the Christian tradi- 
tion,’ but sufficient to indicate its importance in the early 
transmission period is the fact that it was used by Eugippius 
(6th century) in his Excerpta ex operibus S$. Augustini (CSEL 
9, Vienna 1885) and by the ‘Bede-Florus’ (really Florus, a 
9th-century Lyons deacon; see account by Mabillon in PL 
90.67.72) in Expositio in Epistolas beati Pauli (PL 119.279. 
420). 

The present translation is based on the edition of J. Zycha, 
Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum 41 (Vienna 
1900) 139-183. In preparing the translation, however, fre- 
quent use was made of the Benedictine text, reprinted in PL 
40.349.372, and also of the English translation by C. L. 
Cornish in the Select Library of the Nicene and Post-Nicene 
Fathers. 

For Scriptural passages, the rendering of the Challoner 
revision of Douay was used for the Old Testament and that 
of the Confraternity Edition for the New Testament, except 
where St. Augustine’s text could not be rendered by a Vul- 
gate translation.” 


7 No actual quotations from this work have been cited in the indices to 
the works of St. Thomas Aquinas (cf. new Leonine ed. 1949), but 
three references to it in the Sentences of Peter Lombard have been 
noted by F. Cavallera, ‘Saint Augustin et le Livre des Sentences de 
Pierre Lombard,’ Archives de Philosophie 7.2 (1929) 186-199. 

8 For a consideration of Augustine and Scripture, see Dom de Bruyne’s 
article in Miscellania Agostiniana 2 521-606. 
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CONTINENCE 


mp HE VIRTUE OF THE SOUL called continence is diffi- 
cult to discuss adequately enough, or as it deserves 
Ba to be discussed, but our deficiency under a burden 
of such great weight as this He whose great gift the virtue 
is will compensate. He who gives it to the faithful to be con- 
tinent, the same One gives voice to His ministers to discourse 
concerning it. And so, with regard to such a great matter, 
that which He Himself has given to be spoken we first de- 
clare and prove, namely, that continence is a gift of God. In 
the Book of Wisdom we have it written that, unless God give 
it, it is possible for no one to be continent.’ The Lord, more- 
over, concerning that major and also more renowned conti- 
nence by which anyone refrains from marriage, says: “Not 
all can accept this teaching, but those to whom it has been 
given.” And because, too, conjugal chastity even cannot be 
guarded, unless there be restraint from unlawful intercourse, 
the Apostle has proclaimed that each is the gift of God. 
When he spoke of the two types of life, the married life and 
that outside of marriage, he said: ‘For I would that all men 
were as I am myself, but each one has his own gift from God, 
one in this way, and another in that.’* 


1 Cf. Wisd. 8.21. 
2 Matt. 19.11. 
3 1 Cor. 7.7. 
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(2) Lest continence only from the lust of the inferior parts 
of the flesh seem to be hoped for from God as necessary, in 
the psalm there also is sung this: ‘Set a watch, O Lord, be- 
fore my mouth and a door of continence round about my 
lips.* Now, in this testimony of divine eloquence if we un- 
derstand ‘mouth’ as we ought to understand it it, the watch 
placed there is continence, inasmuch as we understand it 
as a gift of God. Surely, it is a slight matter to restrain the 
mouth of the body lest something that is not expedient come 
forth from it through the sound of the voice. Within is the 
mouth of the heart where he who said those words and 
directed us to say them desired that a guard and gate of 
continence be set for him by God. There are many things 
which we do not speak from the mouth of the body, but 
shout from the heart. Yet, no word of any thing proceeds 
from the mouth of that body in whose heart there is silence. 
Thus, whatever does not emanate from there does not 
sound outside, but what does emanate from there, if it is 
evil—even though it does not move the tongue—defiles the 
soul. Continence, therefore, must be placed there where the 
conscience, even of those who are outwardly silent, speaks. 


Chapter 2 


(3) And so that he might more clearly indicate the in- 
terior mouth which he signified by those words when he said: 
‘Set a watch, O Lord, before my mouth, and a door of con- 
tinence round about my lips,’ he immediately added: ‘Incline 
not my heart to evil words.’ This inclination of the heart, 
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what is it if not consent? For, he has not yet spoken who has 
not yet consented by an inclination of the heart to the on- 
rushing suggestions in his heart of any aspect whatever. If, 
however, he consented, he has already spoken in his heart 
even though he has not made a sound with his mouth. Even 
though he has not done the deed with his hand or any other 
part of his body, he has committed it because he has de- 
termined in his mind to do it, and he is guilty of the act by 
the laws of God even though it remain concealed from the 
sight of men—the word being spoken in the heart though no 
act be committed in the body. In no way, therefore, would a 
member have moved outwardly in an act, had not the be- 
ginning of the act preceded inwardly in a word. Not untrue 
is the saying that a word is the beginning of every work. 
Many things, in truth, men do with a closed mouth, quiet 
tongue, checked voice. Yet, they do nothing by the action of 
the body which they have not first spoken in the heart. For 
this reason, since there are many sins in interior words which 
are not expressed in exterior deeds, but none in exterior deeds 
which do not precede in interior words, the purity of inno- 
cence will be from both, if about the interior lips is placed 
the guard of continence. 

(4) For this reason, also, the Lord Himself says with His 
own mouth: ‘Clean first what things are inside, and what are 
outside shall be clean too.’? Likewise, in another place, when 
He was refuting the foolish talk of the Jews who were criticis- 
ing His disciples for eating without having washed their 
hands: ‘What goes into the mouth,” he said, ‘does not defile 
a man; but that which comes out of the mouth, that defiles 
a man.” If this whole sentence is taken as referring to the 
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mouth of the body, it is absurd, for vomit does not defile him 
whom food does not defile. Food, indeed, enters into the 
mouth, and vomit proceeds from the mouth. But, beyond 
any doubt, the first words pertain to the mouth of flesh when 
He says: ‘What goes into the mouth does not defie a man’; 
the second part of the quotation, however, pertains to the 
mouth of the heart, where He says: ‘but that which comes 
out of the mouth, that defiles a man.’ And when the Apostle 
Peter sought from Him an exposition, as it were, of this 
parable, He answered: ‘Are you also even yet without un- 
derstanding? Do you not realize that whatsoever enters the 
mouth passes into the belly, and is cast out into the drain?”* 
This mouth, certainly, into which the food enters, we under- 
sand to be the mouth of flesh. In the words which He added, 
however, that we might understand the mouth of the heart, 
the slowness of our heart would not follow unless the Truth 
deigned to proceed with the pace of the tardy, also. He con- 
tinues: “The things that proceed out of the mouth, come 
from the heart," just as if He said: ‘When you hear from 
the mouth, understand from the heart. I say both, but I use 
one to expound the other. The interior man has an interior 
mouth, and an interior ear discerns this. The things which 
proceed from this mouth come from the heart, and these de- 
file a man.’ Then, leaving the use of the name ‘mouth,’ which 
can be understood also of the body, he indicates more clearly 
what He means: ‘For out of the heart,’ He says, ‘come evil 
thoughts, murders, adulteries, immorality, thefts, false wit- 
nesses, blasphemies. There are the things that defile a man.” 
It is certain that there is not one of those evils which can be 
performed also by the members of the body, which an evil 
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thought does not anticipate, and this defiles a man, even if 
something hinders the foul and baneful works of the mem- 
bers of the body from taking place. For, if the power is not 
given, the hand is free from the killing of a man, but is the 
heart, on this score, clean from the crime of homicide? Or, 
if a man is not able to remove the possession of another as 
he wishes, is he on that account not a thief in his very will? 
Or, if the woman remains chaste whom an unchaste man 
wishes to defile, has he, therefore, not defiled her in his 
heart? Or, if a harlot is not discovered in a brothel, does he 
who seeks her, then, not commit fornication in his mind? 
Or, if time or place fail someone desiring to harm his neigh- 
bor through lying, has he not already borne false witness with 
his interior mouth? Or, if anyone fearing men should not dare 
to sound a blasphemy with his tongue, is he, however, not 
guilty of the crime of blasphemy who says in his heart, “There 
is no God.” So, all the other evil deeds of men which no 
motion of the body produces and of which no bodily sense is 
aware have doers who are responsible for them though they 
remain concealed in their guilt, and these are defiled by just 
the consent in thought alone, that is, the evil word of the 
interior mouth, Fearing to have his heart incline toward this, 
the Psalmist asked from God that a gate of continence be 
placed against the lips of this mouth, which would contain 
his heart so that it should not incline to evil words. But, it 
contains it by not allowing thought to advance to consent; 
thus, according to the precept of the Apostle: ‘sin does not 
reign in our mortal bodies, nor do we yield our members to 
sin as weapons of iniquity.’* Indeed, they are utterly foreign 
to the fulfilling of this precept who do not move their mem. 
bers to sinning, just for this reason, namely, that there is no 
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power committed to them, because, if it should be, forth. 
with they show from the movements of their members, as if 
of arms, who reigns in them. Thus, as far as is possible for 
them, they offer their members to sin as arms of iniquity, be- 
cause they wish this. That they do not, however, yield them 
actually is due to the fact that they are not able to. 

(5) For this reason, that virtue of modesty which, in the 
matter of bridling the genital members of the body, is usually 
and properly called continence, is violated by no transgres- 
sion if the higher continence, of which we have just now been 
speaking, is observed in the heart. Wherefore, when our Lord 
said: ‘Out of the heart come evil thoughts,’ by way of ex- 
ample He added immediately following just what some were 
to which He referred: ‘murders, adulteries,’ and so on. He 
did not mention all of them, but, naming certain ones in 
illustration, He intended thereby that the others also should 
be understood. Of all of these, not one can be performed, un- 
less there has been in advance an evil thought by which there 
is planned interiorly that which is executed exteriorly. And 
this, proceeding from the mouth of the heart, already defiles 
a man, even though it is not actually exteriorly accomplished 
in the members of the body, there being granted no faculty 
to make possible the actual performance. When, therefore, 
a door of continence is placed at the mouth of the heart 
whence comes all that defiles a man, if nothing of the sort 
is permitted to go out from there, there results a cleanness 
in which the conscience can now rejoice, even though that 
perfection is not yet attained in which continence does not 
struggle with vice. But, now, as long as the ‘flesh lusts against 
the spirit and the spirit against the flesh,” it is sufficient for 
us not to consent to the evils which we feel within us. For, 
when that consent takes place, then there goes out from the 
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mouth of the heart that which defiles a man. But when, 
through continence, the consent is not given, the evil of 
carnal concupiscence, against which a ‘concupiscence’ that 
is spiritual fights, is not allowed to do harm. 


Chapter 3 


(6) It is one thing to fight well, which is the case now 
when the struggle of death is resisted; and it is another 
thing not to have an adversary, which will be the case when 
death ‘our last enemy is destroyed.’’ Too, that continence 
itself, when it checks and restrains our passions, at the same 
time both seeks the good toward the immortality to which we 
are tending and spurns the evil with which in this present 
mortality we are contending. Truly, it is the lover and 
watcher of the former, but the enemy and witnéss against 
the latter; it seeks the noble, and shuns the ignoble. Conti- 
nence would not by any means labor in the checking of 
desires if it freed us from nothing from which it were fitting 
to set us free, and if it gained nothing for our good in the 
fight with evil concupiscence. This the Apostle proclaims: 
‘For I know,’ he says, ‘that in me, that is, in my flesh, no 
good dwells because to wish is within my power, but I do 
not find the strength to accomplish what is good.” Now, it 
is possible for a good to be performed where there is no 
yielding to evil concupiscence, but the good is completed or 
perfected, however, when evil concupiscence itself is no more. 
Again, in the same Epistle, the Doctor of the Gentiles pro- 
claims: ‘For I am delighted with the law of God according 
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to the inner man; but I see another law in my members, 
warring against the law of my mind.” 

(7) They do not experience this fight within themselves 
who are not defenders of the virtues and opponents of the 
vices, nor does anything drive out the evil of concupiscence 
except the good of continence. There are some who, utterly 
ignorant of the law of God, do not regard evil concupsicences 
as enemies, but, wretchedly blind in their slavery to them, 
even consider themselves as quite happy in sating them rather 
than quelling them. Indeed, by the Law they know them 
(‘For through law comes the recognition of sin,* and ‘I 
had not known lust,’ he said, ‘unless the law had said, “Thou 
shalt not lust.” >) and they are overcome by their attack, 
because they live subject to the Law by which what is good 
is ordered and not given. They do not live subject to grace, 
which gives through the Holy Spirit that which is ordered 
by the Law. The Law, therefore, entered into these, ‘that 
sin might abound’® in their case. The prohibition increased 
the concupiscence and rendered it unconquered, that trans- 
gression also might be added, which did not exist without 
the Law, although there was sin. ‘For where there is no law, 
neither is there transgression.” Thus when the law prohibits 
sin, there being no help of grace, it becomes in addition even 
the strength of the sin committed, whence the Apostle says: 
‘And the power of sin is the law.”* And it is not to be 
wondered at that human infirmity has added the strength 
even from a good law to evil, since for the making of that 
very law it trusted in its own strength. Not knowing the 
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justice of God, which He gives even to weak man seeking to 
establish his own [justice], the weak man lacks it who has 
not submitted himself to the justice of God, and is wicked 
and proud.’ But when someone has become a transgressor 
and is wounded, as it were, so severely that he needs a physi- 
cian, the Law, like a pedagogue, leads him back to grace. 
Against the harmful sweetness by which concupiscence was 
formerly gaining the victory the Lord gives a beneficent 
sweetness by which continence is the more delighted and ‘our 
land yields its fruit,’*° the fruit on which the soldier feeds 
who with the help of God battles sin. 

(8) Such soldiers the trumpet of the Apostle summons to 
battle with this signal: ‘Therefore, do not let sin,’ he said, 
‘reign in your mortal body, so that you obey its lusts. And 
do not yield your members to sin as weapons of iniquity, but 
present yourselves to God as those who have come to life from 
the dead, and your members as weapons of justice for God; 
for sin shall not have dominion over you, since you are not 
under the Law but under grace’! And in another place he 
said: “Therefore, brethren, we are debtors, not to the flesh, 
that we should live according to the flesh, for if you live ac- 
cording to the flesh, you will die; but if by the spirit you 
put to death the deeds of the flesh, you will live. For who- 
ever are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God.’”” 
This, therefore, is now going on for as long as this mortal 
life of ours subject to grace endures, lest sin, that is, the con- 
cupiscence of sin (for in this place he calls this by the name 
of sin) reign in our mortal body. That is shown to reign, how- 
ever, when its desires are obeyed. There is, then, a concupis- 
cence of sin within us which must not be permitted to reign; 
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there are its desires which must not be obeyed, or it will 
reign over those who obey them. Therefore, let not con- 
cupiscence usurp for itself our members, but let continence 
claim them for itself that they might be the instruments of 
the justice of God, and that they might not be instruments 
of iniquity unto sin; for, thus sin will not have dominion over 
us. We are not under the law, which indeed commands the 
good but does not grant it, but we are under grace, which 
in making us love what the Law commands can command 
us as free agents. 

(9) Moreover, when we are urged not to live according 
to the flesh, lest we die, but to mortify the deeds of the flesh 
by the Spirit that we might live, the trumpet sounds to show 
us plainly the war in which we are engaged. It also arouses 
us both to struggle fiercely and to deal death to our enemies 
lest we be dealt death by them. Who those enemies, in fact, 
are it expresses clearly enough. They are those whom it wished 
us to put to death, namely, the works of the flesh. For, thus 
it speaks: ‘But if by the Spirit you put to death the deeds of 
the flesh, you will live.’ And that we might know what those 
works are, let us listen, too, to the same Apostle in his Epistle 
to the Galatians, where he writes: ‘Now the works of the flesh 
are manifest, which are immorality,‘uncleannesses, licentious- 
ness, idolatry, witchcrafts, enmities, contentions, jealousies, 
anger, quarrels, factions, envies, drunkenness, carousings and 
such like, and concerning these I warn you as I have warned 
you, that they who do such things will not attain the kingdom 
of God.’? Even there where he said these things, he was, with 
the same heavenly and spiritual trumpet, showing the war 
itself, and he was exciting the soldiers of Christ to deal death 
to these enemies. He had said just before this: ‘But I say: 
Walk in the spirit, and you will not fulfill the lusts of the 
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flesh; for these are opposed to each other, so that you do not 
do what you would. But if you are led by the Spirit, you are 
not under the Law.** Therefore, he wishes those who are 
constituted under grace to engage in this conflict against the 
works of the flesh. And to identify these works of the flesh, 
he subjoined what I have noted above: Now the works of 
the flesh are manifest, which are fornication,’ etc., both those 
which he mentioned and those which he meant to be under- 
stood, adding especially, ‘and such like.’ And so, into this 
battle against what is a carnal army, in a certain way he 
leads forth, as it were, another, a spiritual array: “The fruit 
of the Spirit,’ he says, ‘is charity, joy, peace, longanimity, 
benignity, goodness, faith, meekness, continency. Against such 
things there is no law.’! He does not say ‘against these,’ lest 
these be thought exclusive, although, even if he said this, we 
would be obliged to understand by it all the goods of this 
kind that we could think of; he said ‘against such,’ meaning, 
of course, both these and things similar to them. However, 
inasmuch as among those which he mentioned in the last 
place he put continence, concerning which we have now un- 
dertaken a discussion and about which we have already said 
much, he wished this especially to be impressed upon our 
minds. For, truly, in this war in which the spirit lusts against 
the flesh that virtue is especially powerful, since in a way it 
crucifies the very concupiscences of the flesh. So that, when 
the Apostle had said these things, he immediately added: 
‘And they who belong to Christ have crucified their flesh with 
its passions and desires. +ë This is the action of continence; 
thus the works of the flesh are put to death. On the other 
hand, the works deal death to those whom, when they fall 
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from continence, concupiscence drags to the consent of such 
works. 


Chapter 4 


(10) That we might not fall from continence, we ought 
to be especially vigilant against the treachery of diabolical 
suggestions to presume in our own strength. ‘For cursed be 
the one that trusteth in man.” And who is that one but man? 
For, he cannot truthfully say that he does not put his trust 
in man who puts it in himself. And this, also, to live accord. 
ing to man, what is it except to live according to the flesh? 
Let him who is tempted by such a suggestion therefore, listen, 
and if there is in him any Christian feeling, let him tremble; 
let him hear this, I say: ‘If you live according to the flesh, 
you shall die.’ 

(11) But, someone is going to tell me that it is one thing 
to live according to man, and another thing to live according 
to the flesh, because man, of course, is a rational creature 
and in him is a rational soul by which he is different from 
the beast. His flesh, however, is the weak and earthly part of 
man; so, to live according to that part is a defect. And on 
this account, he who lives according to man surely does not 
live according to the flesh, but lives according to that part 
of man by which he is a man, that is, according to the spirit 
of his mind by which he is superior to beasts. Now, this dis- 
putation might be of some value, to be sure, in the schools 
of the philosophers, but we, in order to understand the Apostle 
of Christ, ought to mark well the way the Christian writers 
are accustomed to speak. Certainly, it is a matter of faith 
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for all of us, since Christ has come,’ that humanity was as- 
sumed by the Word of God—not, to be sure, a humanity with- 
out a rational soul as certain heretics hold—for we read: 
‘The Word was made flesh.’* How must we understand this 
‘flesh’ if not as ‘man’? ‘And all flesh shall see the salvation of 
God.’* What can be meant here if not ‘all men’? “Thou hast 
given him power over all flesh.’ What is this, if not ‘over all 
men’? ‘From the works of the law no flesh shall be justified’?® 
What does this mean if not ‘that no human being shall be 
justified’? And the same Apostle expresses this more plainly 
elsewhere. ‘Man will not,’ he says, ‘be justified by the works 
of the law.” He chides the Corinthians also, saying: ‘Are 
you not carnal, and walking merely as men?* When he 
called them carnal he did not say ‘you walk according to the 
flesh,’ but ‘according to man,’ since in this case also what did 
he mean if not ‘according to the flesh’? Indeed, if it were 
true that one walked, that is, lived culpably according to the 
flesh yet laudably according to man, he would not say re- 
provingly: ‘You walk according to man.’ Let a man accept 
the rebuke, let him change his purpose, let him avoid ruin. 
Hear, O man, do not walk according to man, but according 
to Him who made man. From Him who made you do not 
turn away, not even to yourself. For a man, one who, how- 
ever, was not living according to man, once said: ‘Not that 
we are sufficient of ourselves to think anything, as from our- 
selves, but our sufficiency is from God.’® See if he was living 
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according to man who truthfully said those words. The 
Apostle, indeed, in admonishing man not to live according 
to man, gives man back to God. He who does not live ac- 
cording to man, however, but according to God, certainly 
does not live even according to himself, because he himself 
is also a man. He is said, at any rate, to live according to the 
flesh when he so lives, since man is understood though the 
flesh alone is named, as we have just indicated; just as man 
is also understood though the soul alone is named. Whence 
it is said: ‘Let every soul be subject to higher powers,” 
that is to say, ‘every man’; and when it is said: ‘Seventy-five 
souls went down into Egypt with Jacob,’’* seventy-five men 
are meant. Do not live, then, O man, according to your- 
self; thence you had perished, but you have been sought after. 
Do not, I repeat, live according to yourself; since you had 
perished, you were found, Do not accuse the nature of the 
flesh when you hear: ‘If you live according to the flesh, you 
shall die,’ for it could have been said thus, and most truly 
so: ‘If you live according to yourselves, you shall die.’ The 
Devil does not have flesh, yet, because he wished to live ac- 
cording to himself, ‘He has not stood in the truth.” Why, 
then, is this strange that, if, living according to himself, ‘when 
he tells a lie he speaks from his very nature,’?* which, in truth, 
Truth said of him? 


Chapter 5 


(12) When, however, you hear: ‘Sin shall have no domin- 
ion over you,’ do not trust in yourself in order that sin may 
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not dominate you, but trust in Him to whom that holy one 
was praying when he said: ‘Direct my steps according to 
thy word, and let no iniquity have dominion over me.’ Lest, 
perhaps, when we have heard: ‘Sin shall not have dominion 
over you,’ we should exalt ourselves and attribute this to our 
own strength, the Apostle saw this and added at once: ‘Since 
you are not under the law, but under grace.”* Grace there- 
fore causes sin not to have power over you. Do not, then, 
trust in yourself, lest thereby it have much more dominion 
over you. And when we hear: ‘If by the spirit you put to 
death the deeds of the flesh, you shall live,’* let us not at- 
tribute this good to our spirit alone, as if through itself it 
could do these things. For, lest we get a relish for that car- 
nal feeling, our spirit being dead rather than a death-dealing 
one, he straightway added: ‘For whoever are led by the 
Spirit of God, they are the sons of God.’* So, when by our 
spirit we put to death the works of the flesh, we are im- 
pelled by the Spirit of God, which grants the continence by 
which we restrain, master, and overcome concupiscence. 
(13) In this very great battle in which man is living under 
grace, and when with help he fights well, he exults in the 
Lord with fear and trembling, for still there are not lacking 
even to stalwart fighters—though they be unconquered slayers 
of the works of the flesh—some wounds of sins; and for the 
healing of these they say with meaning each day: ‘Forgive 
us our trespasses.’ Against the same vices, and against the 
Devil, the prince and king of vice, they strive much more 
vigilantly and keenly by this very prayer, that his suggestions, 
though deadly, may not have any power. With these sug- 
gestions, moreover, he incites the sinner to excuse his sins 
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rather than to accuse them. So, those wounds are not only 
not healed, but in addition, even though they were not deadly, 
they may yet deeply and even fatally be inflicted. Just here 
is there need of a more cautious continence, by which man 
restrains his proud, desire to please himself, and to wish not 
to be found culpable, and to disdain, when he has sinned, 
to be convicted because he sinned, not undergoing self-ac- 
cusation through health-giving humility, but, rather, seeking 
excuse by ruinous pride. For, restraining such pride, he whose 
words I have quoted above and recommended as much as 
I was able sought continence from the Lord. When he said: 
‘Set a watch O Lord, before my mouth, and a door of conti- 
“nence round about my lips and inclue not my heart to evil 
words,’ he explained more clearly why he said it by adding: 
‘to make excuses in sins.’ What, indeed, is more evil than 
those words by which an evil man denies that he is evil, even 
though openly convicted of an evil work which he cannot 
deny? And since he cannot cover the act or say that it was 
done well, and since he sees that it is open to all that it was 
done by him, he seeks to refer to another what he has done, 
as if he could remove thereby what he had earned. Unwill- 
ing to be guilty, he adds to his guilt, and, by excusing and 
not accusing his sins, he does not know that he is not re- 
moving punishment from himself, but, rather, pardon. For, 
with men as judges, since they can be deceived, it seems 
to be expedient for a time to purge a disgrace by any fallacy 
whatever. With God, however, who cannot be deceived, we 
must employ, not false defense, but true confession of sins. 
(14) There are some, indeed, who, being accustomed to 
excuse their sins, complain that they are compelled by fate 
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to sin, as if the stars decreed this, and as if the heavens sinned 
first by determining such things, so that a man sinned there- 
by in course by committing them. Some, who think that all 
things happen through fortuitous circumstances, prefer to 
blame fortune that they sin, yet they contend that their dis- 
cussion or philosophizing about this is not a matter of chance 
temerity, but of planned reasoning. What sort of madness, 
then, is it to attribute their disputations to reason and to sub- 
mit their actions to chance? Others refer all the evil that they 
do to the Devil, nor do they wish to have even a part with 
that one. Although they can imagine that he has persuaded 
them to evil by secret suggestion, they cannot doubt that they 
themselves have yielded to those suggestions no matter whence 
they came. And there are also some’ who extend their excuse 
into an accusation of God. These are wretched by the judg- 
ment of God, but they are blasphemers by their own fury. 
For, against Him, from a contrary principle, they concoct a 
rebellious substance of evil, which He could not have re- 
sisted unless He had mingled with that same rebellious sub- 
stance a part of His own nature and substance, thereby con- 
taminating and corrupting it. Then they sin, they say, when- 
ever the nature of evil prevails over the nature of God. This 
is that most foul madness of the Manichaeans, whose diabol- 
ical machinations are very easily overcome by the unquestion- 
able truth which confesses the incontaminable and incorrupt- 
ible nature of God. On the other hand, what depth of wicked 
contamination and corruption may we not rightly impute to 
those by whom God, who is supremely and incomparably 
good, is believed to be contaminable and corruptible? 
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(15) There are also those who in a certain manner ac- 
cuse God in making excuse of their sin when they say that 
sins please Him. If they were displeasing, they say, surely by 
His almighty power He would in no way permit their oc- 
currence, as if, in fact, God did permit sins to be unpunished, 
even in the case of those whom He frees from eternal punish- 
ment by the remission of their sins! No one receives pardon 
of the guilt of a serious sin unless he has paid some sort of 
penalty, although far less than he deserved. Thus, the bounty 
of mercy is imparted without the justice of discipline being 
foregone. And even sin which seems unavenged has its own 
peculiar penalty accompanying it—there is no one who does 
not grieve over the thing done through bitterness; if he does 
not grieve, it is from blindness. Therefore, as you say: ‘Why 
does He permit those sins if they are not pleasing to Him? 
I can reply thus: ‘Why does He punish them if they are 
pleasing” Hence, as I confess that these things simply would 
not happen at all if they were not permitted by the omnipo- 
tent God, you, in turn, confess that those things which are 
punished by a just God ought not to be done, in order that 
by not doing what He punishes we may merit to learn from 
Him why He permits what He punishes. ‘But solid food,’ 
as it is written, ‘is for the mature, * by which those who have 
made good progress understand already that it pertained 
rather to the omnipotence of God to permit evils to take place 
from the free choice of will. Inasmuch as His so great good- 
ness is omnipotent, He can accomplish good even from evils, 
whether it be by forgiving them, or by healing them, or by 
adapting and changing the evil into usefulness for the good, 
or even by punishing them most justly, All of these acts are 
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good and most worthy of a good and omnipotent God, yet 
they are not done unless there is evil. What, then, is better, 
what more all-powerful than that He, although He does noth- 
ing evil, brings about good even from evil? They who have 
done evil cry out to Him: ‘Forgive us our trespasses;’? He 
hears, He forgives. Their own sins have harmed sinners; 
He comes to their aid, and heals their feeblenesses. The 
enemies of those who are His rage against them; of their 
rage He makes them martyrs. Lastly, He condemns those 
whom He judges worthy of damnation; though they suffer— 
each one his own evils—He does what is good. It is not pos- 
sible for what is just not to be good; and, surely, just as sin 
is unjust, so the punishment of sin is just. 

(16) Nor, however, was the power to make such a man 
as could not sin lacking to God. But, He preferred to make 
him such that to sin would be within his power, if he wished, 
and not to sin, if he did not will to, refusing the one, and 
commanding the other. Consequently, there would be to 
him, first, the good merit of not sinning and, afterwards, the 
just reward of not being able to sin. Such, also, will He 
make His saints at the end, that they will not be able to sin 
at all. Such He has indeed, even now, His angels whom we 
love so in Him that we do not fear that any one of them 
may become a devil by sin. We do not presume this of any 
just man, in this mortal life, but we trust that all will be 
such in the immortality of the life to come. The omnipotent 
God who works good even from evil, what sort of goods will 
He grant us when He has freed us from all evils? Much can 
be said more fluently and subtly about the good use of evil, 
but we have not undertaken that in this discussion, where ex- 
cessive length must be avoided. 
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(17) Now, then, let us return to that about which we said 
this. Continence is necessary for us, and we recognize that it 
is a divine gift for our heart not to incline to evil words for 
making excuses for sins. But, for checking what sin from be- 
ing committed do we not hold continence as necessary, since 
it is continence itself which also, if a sin should be com- 
mitted, prevents its being defended by nefarious pride? Uni- 
versally, then, continence is necessary for us in order to turn 
away from evil. But, that we do good seems to pertain to 
another virtue, namely, justice. The holy Psalmist advises this 
where we read: “Turn away from evil and do good.’ To the 
end that we might do that he immediately added: ‘seek 
after peace and pursue it?! Peace, then, will be perfect in us 
when, our nature clinging inseparably to its Creator, nothing 
of ourselves fights against us. And the Savior Himself wished 
this to be understood—at least so it seems to me—when He 
said: ‘Let your loins be girt about and your lamps burning.” 
What does it mean to gird the loins? It is to restrain lustful 
appetites, and this is of continence. But, to have lamps bum- 
ing is to shine and glow with good works, and this is of 
justice. Nor was He silent here as to what end we should 
do these things, adding to His statement: ‘And you your- 
selves like men waiting for their master’s return from the wed- 
ding.’? For, when He comes, He will repay us, those of us 
who have restrained ourselves from yielding to what con- 
cupiscence has demanded and who have done what charity 
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has commanded, that we might reign in His perfect and ever- 
lasting peace, free from the struggle of evil and enjoying the 
supreme delight of good. 

(18) All of us, therefore, who believe in the living and 
true God whose supremely good and immutable nature 
neither does any evil nor suffers any, from whom is all good, 
even that which can be diminished, and who, in His own 
Good which He is Himself, cannot be diminished at all, 
when we hear the Apostle saying: ‘Walk in the spirit, and 
you will not fulfill the lusts of the flesh. For the flesh lusts 
against the spirit, and the spirit against the flesh; for these 
are opposed to each other so that you do not do what you 
would, *—far be it from us to believe the madness which the 
Manichaeans profess: there are two natures from contrary 
principles here demonstrated to be in conflict one with the 
other, one of evil, the other of good. Actually, these two are 
both goods; the spirit is a good and the flesh is a good. And 
man, who consists of both, ruling one and serving the other, 
is indeed a good, but a mutable good. Now, this could not be 
unless it were done by an immutable Good from whom is 
every created good whether small or large; and no matter 
how small, yet it was made by the Great, and, however great, 
it must not be compared in any way with the greatness of 
its Maker. Indeed, in this nature of man, good and well 
established and ordered by the Good, there is also war now, be- 
cause perfect health is not yet. When the feebleness is healed, 
there is peace. But, guilt has incurred that feebleness; nature 
did not have it. And this guilt the grace of God has already 
removed from the faithful by the waters of regeneration, 
but, under the hands of the same Physician, nature is still in 
conflict with its feebleness. In such a conflict perfect health 
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will be the whole victory, not temporal health but eternal, 
when not only will this feebleness come to an end but no other 
will ever befall. Consequently, the just man speaks to his 
soul and says: ‘Bless the Lord, O my soul, and do not for- 
get all his retributions who is merciful to all thine iniquities, 
who heals all thy feebleness.® He becomes merciful to in- 
iquities when He forgives sins; He heals sickness when He 
curbs evil desires. He becomes merciful to iniquities by grant- 
ing pardon; He heals feebleness by giving continence. The 
former was done in baptism to those confessing; the latter 
is done in the conflict to those struggling, and in this conflict 
we must overcome our feebleness through the help of that 
[continence]. Moreover, the one takes place now when we 
pray, saying: ‘Forgive us our trespasses’; and the other when 
we are heard saying: ‘Lead us not into temptation.” For, 
‘Every man is tempted,’ as the Apostle James said, ‘by his 
own concupiscence, being drawn away and enticed.” Against 
this fault, medicinal aid is sought from Him who can heal 
all languors of this sort, not in the separation of an alien 
nature from us, but in the repair of our own nature. Where- 
fore, the same Apostle James did not say merely: ‘Every man 
is tempted by concupiscence, but specified: ‘by his own con- 
cupiscence,’ so that whoever hears this might know just how 
he should plead: ‘I said, O Lord, be thou merciful to me. 
Heal my soul, for I have sinned against Thee.’* For, it would 
not have needed healing unless it had harmed itself by sinning 
so that its own flesh should lust against it, that is, that it 
should fight with itself in that part by which it is weakened 
in flesh, 
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(19) Now, the flesh’ desires nothing except through the 
soul, but the flesh is said to lust against the spirit when the 
soul through carnal concupiscence wrestles with the spirit. 
We make up this whole: the flesh itself, which dies when the 
soul departs, is our weak part, and is not dismissed as to be 
fled from, but is placed aside to be received again, and, 
when it is received, it will be abandoned no more. ‘What 
is sown,’ indeed, ‘a natural body rises a spiritual body. Then, 
at last, the flesh will desire nothing against the spirit when 
itself also will be called spiritual, since it will be fitted to live 
eternally, not only without any repugnance to the spirit, but 
even without any need of corporal nourishment. These two, 
therefore, which now struggle against each other within us, 
since we consist of both, let us pray and endeavor that they 
may be in accord. For, we ought not to consider one of them 
an enemy, but an imperfection whereby the flesh lusts against 
the spirit, and, when this is healed, it will not exist as itself. 
Both substances will be saved, nor will there be any battle 
in either. Let us listen to the Apostle: “I know,’ he says, 
‘that in me, that is, in my flesh, no good dwells.’ This is cer- 
tainly what he says, that the evil of the flesh in a good thing 
is not a good, and, when this has ceased to be, the flesh 
will still be, but it will not then be defective or corrupted 
flesh. The same Doctor shows, however, how this pertains 
to our nature by saying, first, ‘I know that in me,’ and to 
explain this, he added: ‘that is, in my flesh, no good dwells.’ 
Thus he says that his flesh is himself. The flesh, then, is not 


i The word ‘flesh,’ meaning either human, natural, or corporeal, must 
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our enemy; when its vices are resisted, it itself is loved be- 
cause it is cared for. ‘For no one ever hated his own flesh,’* 
as the same Apostle says. And in another place he says: 
‘Therefore I myself, with my mind, serve the law of God, but 
with my flesh the law of sin. Let those who have ears 
hear: ‘Therefore I myself,’ I being of mind and I being also 
of flesh; but ‘with the mind I serve the law of God, with 
the flesh, however, the law of sin? How did he mean that 
he served the law of sin by the flesh? Was it by consenting 
to carnal concupiscence? By no means! It was by having 
there the movements of the desires which he was unwilling 
to have—yet he had them. But, by not consenting to these 
desires with the mind, he served the law of God and re- 
strained his members from becoming the instruments of sin. 
(20) There are in us, therefore, evil desires, and by not 
consenting to these we do not live wrongly; there are in us 
the concupiscences of sins, and by not obeying these we do 
not accomplish evil, but by having them we do not yet ac- 
complish good. And the Apostle shows each case, that neither 
is good accomplished here where evil is so desired, nor is 
evil accomplished where such concupiscence is not gratified. 
The one, indeed, he shows when he says: ‘to wish is within 
my power, but I do not find the strength to accomplish what 
is good,’* and he shows the other when he says: ‘Walk in 
the spirit and you will not fulfill the lusts of the flesh.” And 
in the former case he does not say: “To do good is not present 
to him,” but to accomplish it, and in the other he does not say: 
‘You shall not have the lusts of the flesh,’ but: ‘You shall 
not fulfill them.’ Therefore, there occur in us evil desires 
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whenever that which is not permitted is pleasing, but they 
are not fulfilled when, serving the law of God with the mind, 
the passions are restrained. And good is done when that which 
pleases only is not done, since good pleasure prevails, but the 
perfection of good is not attained as long as, serving the law 
of sin with the flesh, lust allures. Even though it is restrained, 
it still moves, for it would not need to be restrained if it 
were not in motion. There will then be perfect fulfillment of 
good, when there truly is complete disruption of evil. The one 
will be at its peak when the other is no longer. But, if we 
think that this is to be hoped for in this life, we are mis- 
taken. It will exist then when there will be no death, and 
there where life will be eternal. In that period and in that 
kingdom there will be supreme good, no evil, when and where 
the love of wisdom will be at its highest and the labor of 
continence will be not at all. If, therefore, it lacks evil, that is, 
the defect by which man is vitiated and corrupted (not as 
made thus, but of his own doing), the flesh is not evil. Ac- 
cording to each part, both soul and body, man was made 
good by a good God. Man himself made the evil by which 
he has become evil. And even though he is already absolved 
from the guilt of this evil by pardon, he still struggles with 
his own defective nature through continence, that he may not 
think lightly of what he has done. And, inasmuch as not 
only sin, but also concupiscence, even, with which we are in 
conflict when we do not consent and by which we sin when 
we do consent, is diminished in those taking part in this 
daily battle, it cannot be, therefore, that any vices remain in 
those reigning in that peace which is to come. 

(21) Because, then, the flesh lusts against the spirit, be- 
cause that which is good does not dwell in our flesh, because 
the law in our members fights with the law of our mind, there 
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is no mixture of two natures made from contrary prinicples, 
but there is a division of one made against itself because of 
the payment due to sin. We were not this way in Adam be- 
fore our nature, listening to the deceiver and obeying him, 
despised and offended its own Author. This was not the 
earlier life of created man, but the later penalty of condemned 
man. Those who have been freed from this condemnation 
by grace through Jesus Christ are free, although they struggle 
with their punishment, because they have received, not the 
fullness of salvation, but a pledge of salvation. Those who 
have not been freed, however, are both guilty of sins and 
involved in their punishments. Moreover, even after this life, 
punishment for guilt will endure forever for those who are 
guilty, and for the free from guilt there will remain forever 
neither blame nor penalty, but the good substances, spirit 
and flesh, which the good and immutable God created good, 
though mutable. They will remain, then, changed for the 
better, never any more to be changed for the worse, when 
every evil is completely wiped away, both what man has 
done unjustly and what he has suffered justly. When these 
two kinds of evil are completely destroyed, the one of fore- 
going iniquity, and the other of consequent unhappiness, the 
will of man will be right without any wavering. Then it will 
be clear and lucid to all that which now is believed by many 
faithful souls, but understood by few—that evil is not a sub- 
stance, but, as a wound in a body, so in a substance which 
has made itself defective, it has begun to exist with the be- 
ginning of the defection, and it ceases to be there when 
soundness has completely returned. When all evil, then, has 
departed from us and is destroyed in us, and our good, too, 
has been increased and perfected to the peak of blessed im- 
mortality and incorruption, of what sort will each of our 
substances be, seeing that even now in this corruption and 
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mortality (while as yet ‘the corruptible body is a load upon 
the soul, and, as the Apostle says: ‘the body is dead by 
reason of sin”) the Apostle himself in testimony to our flesh, 
that is, to the weak and earthly of us, says that which I have 
mentioned before: ‘No one ever hated his own flesh,’ and 
immediately adds: ‘on the contrary he nourishes and cherishes 
it, as also Christ does the Church’?!” 


Chapter 9 


(22) By what error, therefore—no, not error but rather 
madness—do the Manichaeans attribute our flesh to some 
fabulous race of darkness which they claim has always held 
its evil nature without any beginning, when that truthful 
Doctor urges husbands to love their wives, giving the example 
of their own flesh, whom he exhorts to be same thing also by 
the example of Christ and His Church? The entire passage 
of the apostolic Epistle, exceedingly pertinent here, ought to 
be quoted: ‘Husbands,’ he says, ‘love your wives, just as 
Christ also loved the Church, and delivered Himself up for 
her, that He might sanctify her, cleansing her in the bath 
of water by means of the word; in order that He might 
present to Himself the Church in all her glory, not having 
spot or wrinkle, or any such thing, but that she might be holy 
and without blemish. Even thus,’ he says, ‘ought husbands 
also to love their wives as their own bodies. He who loves 
his own wife, loves himself.’ Then he added what we have 
mentioned just above: ‘For no one ever hated his own flesh; 
on the contrary he nourishes and cherishes it, as Christ also 
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does the Church.” What does the madness of foulest impiety 
say to this? What do you say to this, you Manichaeans, you 
who attempt to bring forward to us, indeed as if from the 
apostolic Epistles, two natures without beginning, one of 
good and the other of evil; and the apostolic Epistles, which 
correct you from that sacrilegious perversity of yours, you 
do not want to hear. Just as you read: ‘the flesh lusts against 
the spirit,” and: ‘In my flesh no good dwells,’* so also read: 
‘No one ever hated his own flesh, but nourishes and cherishes 
it, as also Christ does the Church.”* And as you read: ‘I see 
another law in my members warring against the law of my 
mind, so also read this: ‘As Christ loved the Church, so 
also ought men to love their wives as their own bodies.” Do 
not be crafty in using the one group of testimonies of sacred 
Scripture and deaf to the other, and you will be corrected in 
both. For, if you accept these latter as they deserve, you will 
try to understand the former, also, in their truth. 

(23) The Apostle has brought to our attention three distinct 
bonds or unions: Christ and the Church, husband and wife, 
spirit and flesh. Of these, the former cares for the latter in 
each case, and the latter waits upon the former. All are good 
when, among them, some, excellently as superiors, and others, 
fittingly as subjects, preserve the beauty of order. The husband 
and wife, as to what they ought to be in their relations with 
one another, receive a precept and an example. The precept 
is: ‘Let wives be subject to their husbands, as to the Lord, 
because a husband is head of the wife’ and ‘Husbands love 
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your wives.” The example, however, of the Church is given 
to wives, and of Christ to husbands: ‘Just as the Church,’ 
he says, ‘is subject to Christ, so also let wives be subject to 
their husbands in all things.” Likewise, to the precept given 
to husbands to love their wives he added the example: ‘As 
Christ also loved the Church.’® But the husbands he in- 
structed, also, by means of a lower example, that is, by that 
of their own bodies, not only by a higher one, that is, of 
their Lord. He did not say only: ‘Husbands, love your wives, 
just as Christ also loved the Church,’ which is instruction 
by a higher example, but he also said: ‘Even thus ought 
husbands to love their wives as their own bodies,’?® which is 
by a lower example, because they are all good—both the 
higher and the lower. The woman, however, has not received 
an example from the body or the flesh how she ought to be 
subject to her husband as the flesh to the spirit. Now, either 
the Apostle wished what he omitted saying to be understood 
as a consequence; or, possibly, because the flesh lusts against 
the spirit in the weak condition of this mortal life, he did not 
want to take from it an example of submission for the wife. 
But he did want to for the men. Because, even though the 
spirit lusts against the flesh, in this it has a care for the flesh, 
and is not as the flesh lusting against the spirit, which, in 
such contest, has care neither for the spirit nor for itself. 
A good spirit, on the other hand, would not have a care 
for its flesh, whether by nourishing and cherishing its nature 
by providence [for it], or by resisting its vices through conti- 
nence, unless each substance, both the spirit and the flesh, 
showed also by the beauty of its own order that God is its 
artificer. Why is it, therefore, that you both in veritable in- 
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sanity boast that you are Christians yourselves, yet in such 
great perversity contend against the Christian Scriptures? 
With your eyes closed, or, rather, actually out, you assert 
that Christ appeared to mortals in feigned flesh, and that the 
Church in its soul pertains to Christ but in its body to the 
Devil and that the sexes, male and female, are works of the 
Devil, not of God, and that the flesh is joined to the spirit 
as an. evil substance adheres to a good substance! 


Chapter 10 


(24) If these statements we have made from the Epistles 
of the Apostle seem to you a small matter to answer, hear 
still others, if you have ears. What does the most insane Mani- 
chaean say about the flesh of Christ? That is was not true, 
but false. What does the blessed Apostle have to say to this? 
‘Remember that Jesus Christ rose again from the dead, and 
was of the seed of David, according to my Gospel.’* Jesus 
Christ Himself said, Feel me and see; for a spirit does not 
have flesh and bones as you see I have.’? How is there truth 
in their doctrine which teaches that there was falsity in the 
flesh of Christ? How could there be no evil in a Christ in 
whom there was so great a lie? Certainly, to men so overly 
pure, real flesh is an evil thing, and false flesh in place of 
real is not an evil. True flesh of One born from the seed of 
David is evil, but the false tongue of One saying: ‘Feel me 
and see; for a spirit does not have flesh and bones, as you 
see I have’ is not evil! What does that deceptor of men in 
death-bringing error say about the Church? That in the 
matter of souls it pertains to Christ, but, in the matter of 
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bodies, to the Devil. What does the Doctor of the Gentiles 
say to this in faith and truth? ‘Do you not know,’ he says, 
‘that your bodies are the members of Christ”? Concerning 
the male and female sexes, what has the son of perdition to 
say? That the two sexes are not from God, but from the Devil. 
What has the Vessel of election to say about this? ‘For as 
the woman,’ he says, ‘is from the man, so also is the man 
through the woman: but all things are from God.’* What 
does the unclean spirit say through the Manichaean about the 
flesh? That it is an evil substance, a creature not of God but 
of the enemy. What does the Holy Spirit say through Paul 
about this? ‘For as the body is one, he says, ‘and has many 
members, and all the members of the body, many as they are, 
form one body; so also is it with Christ’? And a little farther 
on: ‘But as it is, God has set,’ he says, ‘the members each 
of them, in the body as he willed.’® And still further on: ‘God 
has so tempered the body together,” he notes, ‘as to give more 
abundant honor where it was lacking; that there may be no 
disunion in the body, but that the members may have care 
one for another. And if one member suffers anything, all 
the members suffer with it; or if one member glories, all the 
members rejoice with it.’ How, then, is the flesh bad, when 
even souls themselves are advised to imitate the harmony 
of its members? How is it the creature of the Enemy, when 
the very souls which rule the bodies, in order not to have 
within them the schisms of discord, take example from the 
members of the body, that that which God has bestowed on 
the body by nature the souls themselves might desire to have 
by grace? Rightly, when he was writing to the Romans, 
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did he say: ‘I exhort you, therefore, brethren, by the mercy 
of God, to present your bodies as a sacrifice, living, holy, 
pleasing to God.”* Not without reason do we contend that the 
darkness is light and the light darkness if we present from 
bodies of the ‘race of darkness’ a living sacrifice, holy, pleas- 
ing unto God. 


Chapter 11 


(25) But, they say, how can the flesh by any similitude 
be compared to the Church? Does the Church lust against 
Christ, inasmuch as the same Apostle said: “The Church is 
subject to Christ’?! Clearly, the Church is subject to Christ, 
and, since, therefore, the spirit lusts against the flesh, it is that 
in every respect the Church be subjected to Christ; the flesh, 
on the other hand, lusts against the spirit because the Church 
has not as yet received peace, that perfect peace which was 
promised. And for this reason the Church is subject to Christ 
in pledge of salvation, and the flesh lusts against the spirit 
from the infirmity of its languor. For, it was not to non- 
members of the Church that he spoke those words: ‘Walk 
in the spirit and you will not fulfill the lusts of the flesh. For 
the flesh lusts against the spirit and the spirit against the flesh; 
for these are opposed to each other, so that you do not do what 
you would.” These things indeed were spoken to the Church, 
in whom, if she were not subject to Christ, the spirit would 
not lust against the flesh in continence. Wherefore, they could 
not indeed fulfill the lusts of the flesh, but, with the flesh 
lusting against the spirit, they could not do the things which 
they wished, that is, not even to have the very desires of the 
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flesh. So, then, why should we not acknowledge that in 
spiritual men the Church is subject to Christ, though in carnal 
men it still lusts against Christ? Were they not lusting against 
Christ to whom was said: ‘Has Christ been divided up?” 
And, again: ‘I could not speak to you, brethren, as to spiritual 
men, but only as carnal, as to little ones in Christ. I fed 
you with milk, not with solid food, for you were not yet ready 
for it. Nor are you now ready for it for you are still carnal. 
For, since there are jealousy and strife among you, are you 
not carnal?’* Against whom do jealousy and strife lust if 
not against Christ? These concupiscences of the flesh Christ 
heals in His own, but He loves them in none. Whence, the 
holy Church, as long as it even has such members, is not yet 
without spot and wrinkle. To this are added also those sins 
for which the voice of the whole Church is heard daily say- 
ing: ‘Forgive us our trespasses.’ Lest we think that spiritual 
men are completely free of them, not some carnal man, nor 
just an ordinary spiritual man, but he who rested upon the 
breast of the Lord and ‘whom He loved before the others’® 
said: ‘If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, 
and the truth is not in us.” In every sin, therefore, more so 
in the greater, less in the lesser, there is concupiscence none- 
theless, against justice. And of Christ it is written: “Who has 
become for us God-given wisdom, and justice, and sanctifi- 
cation, and redemption.”* In every sin, therefore, there is with- 
out doubt concupiscence against Christ, but when He who 
‘heals all our diseases”? leads the Church to the promised heal. 
ing of infirmity, then there will be in no one of her members 
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any least spot or wrinkle. Then the flesh will in no way lust 
against the spirit, and, therefore, there will be no cause why 
the spirit should also lust against the flesh. Then every battle 
will come to an end; then there will be the greatest harmony 
between the two substances; then no one will be carnal there 
~—to such an extent that the flesh itself will also be spiritual. 
The way, then, in which one living according to Christ acts 
in regard to his flesh now when he struggles against his evil 
` concupiscence, which he restrains to be healed, but which he 
retains though it is not yet healed, yet nourishes and cherishes 
its good nature, since ‘No one ever hated his own flesh’°— 
this way also does Christ regard the Church, in so far as we 
may compare lesser things with the greater. He both curbs 
her by corrections lest she be dissolved through the inflation 
of impunity, and He cheers her by consolations lest she suc- 
cumb to the weight of her infirmity. In reference to this we 
have both the words of the Apostle: ‘But if we judged our- 
selves, we should not thus be judged. But, when we are 
judged, we are being chastized by the Lord, that we may not 
be condemned with the world,’ and those of the psalm: 
‘According to the multitude of my sorrows in my heart, thy 
comforts have given joy to my soul.’!* The perfect soundness 
of our flesh, free from any resistance, then, must be hoped 
for at that time when there will be for the Church of Christ 
a certain security that is free from any fear. 


Chapter 12 


(26) It will be sufficient to have mentioned these points 


10 Eph. 5.20. 
11 2 Cor. 11.31,32. 
12 Ps. 93.19, 
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in behalf of true continence against the Manichaeans who are 
deceitfully continent, lest the fruitful and glorious labor of 
continence when it checks and restrains our weak part, that 
is, the body, from immoderate and unlawful pleasures be 
considered not to healthfully chastise us, but to hostily assault. 
The body is by nature certainly opposed to the soul, but it 
is not alien to the nature of man. The soul is not made up of 
the body, but man is made up of soul and body, and, surely, 
whom God sets free He sets free as a whole man. Whence, 
the Savior Himself assumed a whole human nature, deigning 
to free in us the whole that He had made. As for those who 
hold opinions contrary to this truth, of what advantage is. it 
for them to restrain the passions, if, however, they do re- 
strain any? What can be made clean by continence in them 
whose continence is such an unclean thing and which ought 
not to be called continence? In truth, what they feel should be 
held is the poison of the Devil, whereas continence is a gift 
of God. But, not everyone who suffers something or who 
suffers most tolerantly any kind of pain, has that virtue, 
likewise a gift of God, which is called patience. For, many 
tolerate numerous torments not to betray in their crimes either 
those evilly allied with them or themselves; many, for glutting 
the most ardent passions and for obtaining, or not relinquish- 
ing, those things to which they are fettered by the bonds of 
wicked love; many, for the various and pernicious errors with 
which they are bound—and far be it from us to say that any 
of these have true patience. Likewise, not everyone who re- 
strains something, or even one who restrains the very delights 
of the flesh or mind in a marvelous manner, must be said 
to possess that continence whose utility and beauty we have 
been discussing. Certain people, and it may seem strange 
to say this, restrain themselves through incontinence, for 
example, if a woman should withhold herself from inter- 
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course with her husband because she had conspired in this 
with an adulterer. Some restrain themselves through injustice, 
as is the case when one spouse does not render to the other 
the debt of intercourse, because the one or the other can 
already overcome such an appetite of the flesh. Further, 
some ‘are continent,’ deceived by false faith, both putting 
trust in vanities and pursuing vanities. Among this number 
are all heretics and those who are deceived by any error 
under the name of religion. The continence of such people 
would be true if their faith also were true; but, because 
of the fact that the one ought not to be given the name of 
‘faith,’ because it is false, without doubt neither is the other 
worthy of the name of ‘continence.’ Are we saying, then, 
that the continence which we speak of most truly as a gift 
of God is a sin? Far from our hearts be such detestable mad- 
ness! The blessed Apostle, though, says: ‘All that is not from 
faith is sin.* That, therefore, which does not have faith 
should not be named continence. 

(27) There are also some who are ‘continent’ from the 
desires of the body in open service to the spirits of evil, that 
through them they might satisfy base desires, the impetus 
and ardor of which they do not restrain. To mention an in- 
stance and pass by the rest in silence because of the length 
of this discussion?—some do not even touch their own wives, 
and while clean, as it were, they endeavor through the arts 
of magic to approach unto the wives of others. Strang conti- 
nence! Rather, indeed, singular evil and uncleanness! For, 
if this were true continence, the concupiscence of the flesh 
ought to withhold from marriage rather than from adultery 


} Rom. 14.23. 

2 The term St, Augustine uses is sermo, but it need not be taken in the 
restricted English sense of sermon. His De moribus Manichaeorum (PL 
32.1345-1378) goes into greater detail on the habits and manner of 
this sect.) 
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for the perpetration of adultery! Conjugal continence, indeed, 
usually abates the concupiscence of the flesh and imposes 
moderation on its reins only to such an extent that in the 
marriage itself it is not poured out in unmoderated license, 
but that measure is observed, either that owed to the weak- 
ness of the spouse to whom the Apostle does not charge it 
by commandment but to whom he yields it by indulgence,’ 
or that suited to the procreation of children, which was in 
the past the only cause of sexual intercourse for holy fathers 
and mothers. But, when continence does this, that is, when it 
moderates and in a certain way limits the concupiscence of 
the flesh in married people and ordains its restless and in- 
ordinate motion, in a manner, to certain ends, it uses in 
a good way the evil of man whom it makes and wants to 
make thoroughly good; just as God uses evil men also for 
the sake of those whom He perfects in good. 


Chapter 13 


(28) Never let us say, therefore, that continence of which 
Scripture says ‘And this also was a point of wisdom to know 
whose gift it was’ is also theirs who, in being restrained, 
either serve errors or who overcome certain lesser desires 
for this reason, that they may fulfill others by whose great- 
ness they are overcome. That continence, the true continence 
which is from above, does not wish to repress certain evils for 
the sake of others, but to heal all evils through goods. Let 
me briefly describe its activity. First, it is the duty of conti- 
nence to be intent upon bridling and healing all the delights 


3 Cf. 1 Cor. 7.6. 
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of concupiscence which are opposed to the delight of wisdom. 
Whence, they without doubt determine it too strictly who 
limit its restraining action to only the lusts of the body. They, 
on the other hand, certainly consider it better who do not add 
the word ‘bodily,’ but hold that lust or ruling passion in 
general is within the scope of continence. And when this 
passion is in the position of a vice, it is not only of the body, 
but also of the soul. For, if it is bodily delight that is at the 
root of forncations and revelings, are, then, enmities, conten- 
tions, rivalries, and, lastly, hatreds exercised in delights of 
the body and not, rather, in the movements and disturbances 
of the soul? The Apostle, however, has named all these works 
of the flesh, both those which concern the mind and those 
which properly concern the flesh; in fact, he even calls 
man himself by the name of flesh.? Those works truly are 
of man which are not ascribed to God, since the man who 
does these lives according to himself, not according to God, 
in so far as he does them. There are, however, other works 
of man which should rather be called works of God: ‘For 
it is God,’ says the Apostle, ‘who of his good pleasure works 
in you both the will and the performance.’ Then there is 
also this statement of his: ‘For whoever are led by the spirit 
of God, they are the sons of God.” 

(29) Thus, then, the spirit of man adhering to the Spirit 
of God lusts against the flesh, that is, against itself. But it is 
in behalf of itself; so that those movements (both in the flesh 
and in the soul, agreeable to man, not agreeable to God), 
which exist still through the weakness man has acquired, 
might be restrained by continence for gaining soundness. 
Hence, man living not by man can then say: ‘It is now no 
2 Cf. Gal. 5.19-21. 
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longer I that live, but Christ lives in me.’ Where it is a case of 
‘not I,’ then it is more happily I, so that whenever any evil 
movement agreeable to man rises up, to which he who with 
the mind serves the law of God does not agree, let him say: 
‘Now, therefore, it is no longer I who do it.’* And to such, 
indeed, are these words also said, which we as their associates 
and partners ought to hear: ‘If you have risen with Christ, 
seek the things that are above; where Christ is seated at the 
right hand of God. Mind the things that are above, not the 
things that are on earth. For you have died and your life 
is hidden with Christ in God. When Christ, your life, shall 
appear, then you too will appear with him in glory.” Let 
us understand to whom this is said; what is more important, 
let us listen even more attentively. What is more obvious than 
this? What is more evident? Certainly, they are addressed 
who have risen with Christ, not yet, to be sure, in the flesh, 
but in mind. He calls them ‘the dead,’ and from this by a 
greater right ‘the living,’ for ‘Your life,’ he says, ‘is hidden 
with Christ in God.’ (Of the dead such as these are is the 
saying: ‘It is now no longer I that live, but Christ lives in 
me.’ And, therefore, those whose life was hidden in God are 
advised and urged to put to death their members which are on 
the earth. For this is the next statement: “Therefore, mortify 
your members which are upon the earth; and, lest anyone 
be so very dull as to think that such people ought to mortify 
those actually visible members of their bodies only, he im- 
mediately discloses his meaning: ‘Immorality, he goes on, 
‘uncleanness, lust, evil desire, and covetousness, which is a 
form of idol-worship.’? So, then, should we believe [from 
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that] that those who were already dead, and whose life was 
hidden with Christ in God, were still committing fornication, 
were still living in unclean customs and works, were still 
serving lusts, evil concupiscence, and avarice? What mad man 
would think these things of such as them? What, then. does 
he wish them to mortify by the activity of continence, if not 
those very movements still residing in a certain interruption of 
it, without the consent of our mind, without the operation 
of our bodily members? And how are these mortified by the 
activity of continence unless there is no consent to them in the 
mind, and the members of the body are not presented to them 
as instruments? And the greater of them must be cared for 
with greater vigilance of continence. Moreover, our cogitation 
itself, although it is affected in a certain manner by their 
suggestion and whispering, as it were, is, however, averted 
from them lest it be beguiled, and it is converted to pondering 
loftier things with greater delight. They are mentioned in the 
discourse for this reason that they be not dwelt with, but 
fled from. And this is brought about if we listen with ad- 
vantage and by the aid of Him who charges this through the | 
Apostle: ‘Seek the things that are above, where Christ is 
sitting at the right hand of God. Mind the things that are 
above, not the things that are on earth.’’® 


Chapter 14 


(31) When, however, he had made mention of those evils, 
he added: ‘Because of these things the wrath of God comes 
upon the children of unbelief.’ Indeed, for their profit he has 


10 Col, 3.1-2, 
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frightened the faithful lest they think that for their faith 
alone, even though they should live in these evils, they could 
be saved. Against that opinion in most manifest disapproval 
are the words of the Apostle James, where he cries out, say- 
ing: ‘What will it profit if a man says he has the faith but 
does not have works? Can the faith save him”? Wherefore, 
also in this place (which we have been quoting), the Apostle 
of the Gentiles said that the wrath of God comes upon the 
children of infidelity because of these evils. When, however, 
he says: ‘And you yourselves once walked in them when they 
were your life,’* he shows well enough that they were not their 
life then. To them, indeed, they were dead, since their life 
was hidden with Christ in God. So, since they were not then 
living in them, they were being ordered then to put such 
things to death. For, the evils, in truth, were living in those 
who were not living in the evils, as I indicated a little while 
ago. Likewise, the vices, indeed, which were dwelling in the 
members of certain people were said to be their members, by 
a manner of speaking, that which is contained being given 
for what contained, just as it is said that the whole forum 
speaks when what is meant is that the men who are in the 
forum are speaking. By this same figure of speech there is 
sung in the psalm: ‘Let all the earth adore Thee,”* that is, 
all men who are on the earth. 

(31) ‘But now,’ he says, ‘do you also put them all away,” 
and he mentions more evils of this kind. But, why is it that 
it was not enough for him to say: ‘Do you put them all away,’ 
but that he said with added emphasis: ‘you also’?——unless it 
would be for this reason, that they should not therefore think 
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that they were doing these evils and living in them with im- 
punity because their faith would free them from the wrath 
which ‘comes upon the children of infidelity, who do them 
and who live in them without faith, ‘Lay away,’ he says, 
‘you also, those evils on account of which the wrath of God 
comes upon the children of unbelief; nor may you extend to 
yourselves immunity from them on account of the merit of 
faith? He would not, however, say ‘Lay away’ to those who 
had already laid away in so far as.they were not consenting 
to such vices and were not giving their members to them as 
instruments, if it were not the case that even the life of the 
saints, for as long as we are mortal, consists still in this ac- 
tivity. For, while the spirit lusts against the flesh, this is a 
task of great intensity. Depraved passions, unclean lusts, 
carnal and base movements are resisted by the sweetness of 
holiness, by the love of chastity, by spiritual vigor, and by the 
beauty of continence. Thus they are laid away from those 
who are dead to them and who do not live in them by con. 
senting to them. Thus, I repeat, are they laid away, provided 
they are checked against rising again by an uninterrupted 
continence. Whoever, as though secure, ceases from this lay- 
ing away of them, straightway the evils themselves leap up 
against the citadel of the mind and depose it and reduce it 
to servitude to them, a base and deformed captivity. Then 
sin will reign in the mortal body of a man for obedience to 
its desires; then he will ‘present his members to sin as the in- 
struments of iniquity, and his ‘last state will be worse than 
the first’? For, it would be much more tolerable not to have 
begun a struggle of this kind than, having begun, to have 
abandoned the conflict, and from a good warrior or even 
from a conqueror to have become a captive. Whence the 


6 Cf. Rom. 6.12. 
7 Cf. Matt. 12.45. 
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Lord does not say: ‘He who shall begin,’ but: ‘He who has 
persevered to the end will be saved.’ 

(32) But, whether we are fiercely struggling in order not 
to be conquered, or whether we are occasionally conquering 
by some unlooked for and unexpected facility, let us give the 
glory to Him who gives continence to us. Let us remember 
that a certain just man said in his own abundance: ‘I shall 
not be moved forever,’ and that he was shown how rashly 
he said this, as though attributing to his own strength what 
was bestowed on him from above. From his own confession, 
moreover, we have learned this, for immediately after he 
added: ‘O Lord, by Thy favor, Thou hast given strength 
to my beauty. Thou didst turn away Thy face from me, 
and I became troubled.’ Through a healing providence he 
was just a little while abandoned by the Governor, lest 
through ruinous pride he himself might abandon the Gov- 
ernor. So, therefore, whether here, where we carry on a 
struggle for suppressing and bringing our vices to nought, 
or there—in the final outcome—where we shall be free of 
every enemy and of every disaster, whatever happens to us 
is salutary; hence: ‘Let him who takes pride, take pride 
in the Lord.’”° 
8 Matt. 10.22. 
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INTRODUCTION 


HT. AUGUSTINE’S minor moral treatise, De patientia, 
was probably preached as a sermon, as the phrase. 
¥4 ‘dearly beloved’ (Ch.3) indicates. It is usually as- 
signed to the year 417, since it was quite clearly written 
before the condemnation of Pelagianism in 418.* Because 
is was not included in the Retractations, there has been some 
doubt as to its authorship, and Erasmus, in particular, hesi- 
tated to assign it to St. Augustine. On the grounds of its style 
and language, he put it in the same category with Continence, 
Faith in Things Unseen, and The Substance of Charity. 

The Benedictine editors, however, refused to accept this 
verdict. Though they admit certain peculiarities of style, such 
as assonance and rhymed endings,’ they found nothing in the 
translation at variance with St. Augustine’s treatment else- 
where of similar topics. In support of their opinion, there is 
the statement of St. Augustine himself in Letter 231 to Count 
Darius: ‘I also sent you other books, though you did not ask 
for them, that I might not do only what you asked; [they 
are] Faith in Things Unseen, Patience, Providence, and a 
large one, Faith, Hope, and Charity’ 

St. Augustine introduces his subject by saying that divine 
and human patience are two different things, and that it is 


1 Cf. S. M. Zarb, Chronologia 82. 
2 Eg. (Ch. 12): cautior fuit iste in doloribus quam ille in nemoribus 
. Orens ille oblectamentis, non cessit iste tormentis, 
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with the latter that he is concerned (Ch.1). In the second 
chapter the virtue of patience is defined, and the ensuing 
pages (Chs.3-5) show that suffering for unworthy objectives 
or with criminal intent is in no way to be considered patience, 
for the true virtue (Ch.6) is known only througn its cause. 
Patience, then, is practiced without attention to temporal 
gain (Ch.7) as was clear in the case of David and Christ 
(Ch.9), and with the hope of an eternal reward as both the 
martyrs (Ch.10) and Job (Chs.11-13) show. Then (Ch.15) 
the author raises the question as to the source of patience: 
does it come from man’s free will, or whence? In answering 
this question, patience is compared at length with charity, 
and St. Augustine ends (Ch.29) by insisting that true 
patience, like charity, is a gift of God. 

The present translation is based on Zycha’s text in the Vien- 
na Corpus, though the Migne text has also been consulted. H. 
Browne’s translation has proved helpful. For Biblical quota- 
tions, the Challoner-Rheims Version is used for the Old Testa- 
ment, with slight adaptations in a few cases, and, for the 
New Testament, the Confraternity Edition. 
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PATIENCE 
Chapter 1 


@ WHE VIRTUE OF THE SOUL which is called patience is 
so great a gift of God that it is even said to belong 
AJ U to Him who bestows it, in that He waits for the 
wicked to amend. So, although God cannot suffer, and 
patience surely has its name from suffering (patiendo), we 
not only faithfully believe in a patient God, but also stead- 
fastly acknowledge Him to be such. Who can explain in words 
the nature and the quantity of God’s patience? We say He 
is impassible, yet not impatient; nay, rather, extremely pa- 
tient. His patience is indescribable, yet it exists as does His 
jealousy, His wrath, and any characteristic of this kind. But, 
if we conceive of these qualities as they exist in us, He has 
none of them. We do not experience these feelings without 
annoyance, but far be it from us to suspect an impassible God 
of suffering any annoyance. Just as He is jealous without any 
ill will, as He is angry without being emotionally upset, as 
He pities without grieving, as He is sorry. without correcting 
any fault, so He is patient without suffering at all. Now, then, 
as far as the Lord grants it and the brevity of the present 
treatise allows, I shall explain the nature of the human 
patience which we can attain and which we ought to possess. 
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(2) The patience of man which is good, praiseworthy, and 
deserving the name of virtue is said to be that by which we 
endure evils with equanimity so as not to abandon, through 
a lack of equanimity, the good through which we arrive at 
the better. By their unwillingness to suffer evil, the impa- 
tient do not effect their deliverance from it; instead, they 
bring upon themselves the suffering of more grievous ills, 
But the patient, who prefer to bear wrongs without com- 
mitting them rather than to commit them by not enduring 
them, both lessen what they suffer in patience and escape 
worse things by which, through impatience, they would be 
submerged. In yielding to evils that are brief and passing, they 
do not destroy the good which is great and eternal, for ‘the 
sufferings of the present time are not worthy to be compared,” 
the Apostle says, ‘with the glory to come that will be re- 
vealed in us.’ And he also says: ‘our present light affliction, 
which is for the moment, prepares for us an eternal weight 
of glory that is beyond all measure.” 


Chapter 3 


(3) Let us then see, dearly beloved, what hardships men 
endure with labor and pain for the vicious objects of their 
love. The more they think of these as a means of greater 
happiness, the more unhappily do they covet them. How 
many extreme dangers and difficulties do they bear with the 
utmost patience for the sake of false riches, how many for 
empty honors, how many out of devotion to public games 


1 Rom, 8.18. 
2 2 Cor. 4.17. 
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and shows! We see men eager for money, glory, and lust, who, 
to attain their desires and to keep what they have acquired, 
suffer, not through absolute need but with a culpable will, 
the heat of the sun, rain, icy cold, billows and stormy tem- 
pests, the bitterness and uncertainty of wars, the strokes of 
terrific blows and dreadful wounds. But these insane acts, 
somehow, seem licit. 


Chapter 4 


Avarice, ambition, luxury, and a passionate interest in 
various sports are considered blameless, unless they are the 
source of some crime or outrage which is forbidden by the 
laws of man. Why, indeed, the man who, without defraud- 
ing anyone, has suffered and worked intensely either to secure 
or to increase his wealth, to win or retain honors, either by 
vying in a contest or by hunting, or by presenting some 
praiseworthy theatrical contest, because of the vanity of the 
people is in no way restrained by criticism, but is extolled 
with additional glory. As Scripture says: ‘the sinner is praised 
in the desires of his soul.’’ Strong desires make labor and 
suffering tolerable. And no one voluntarily undertakes to 
suffer torture except for what will bring delight. But, as I 
said, those desires for whose fulfilment men, passionately 
aflame, patiently endure many hardships and much bitter- 
ness are considered licit and lawful. 


Chapter 5 


(4) And, as to acts that are openly criminal, why do men 
endure many grievious ills, not to punish, but to perpetrate, 
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them? Do not the writers of secular literature relate that a 
certain well-born parricide of his native land was able to 
suffer hunger, thirst and cold to an almost incredible degree, 
and this body was equally tolerant of want, cold, and vigils?? 
Why should I mention highway robbers, all of whom spend 
sleepless nights lying in wait for travelers? And to catch the 
harmless passersby they plant their bodies and minds, fixed 
on thoughts of harm, under any darkened sky. And some of 
them are said so to torture one another that their training to 
avoid punishment in no way differs from punishment. They 
are, perhaps, not tortured as much by the judge who tries to 
wrest truth from them under torment as they are by their 
own associates so that, even under torment, they will not be- 
tray them. Yet, in all these instances, their patience is to be 
marveled at rather than praised; nay, neither marveled at 
nor praised, for it is not patience. Their endurance is to be 
marveled at; their patience, denied. There is nothing there 
rightly deserving praise, nothing profitable for imitation, and 
you will judge the soul more rightly deserving of severer 
punishment the more it subjects its instruments of vice. For, 
patience is the attendant of wisdom, not the handmaid of 
passion. Patience is the friend of a good conscience, not the 
enemy of innocence. 


Chapter 6 


(5) Whenever, then, you see someone suffering patiently, 
do not immediately praise that patience, for true patience is 
recognized only through its cause. When this is good, then 
you have true patience. When the cause is untainted by pas- 
sion, one can easily distinguish true patience from false. But, 
when it is maintained in a criminal act, then it is much mis- 


1 Catiline. Cf. Cicero, Cat. 3.16; Sallust, Catil. 5. 
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represented in name. For, all who suffer are not sharers in 
patience, as all who know are sharers in knowledge. Those 
who suffer in the right way merit praise for their true pa- 
tience; they are crowned with the reward of patience. 


Chapter 7 


(6) And when men bear up wonderfully in the face of 
many dreadful sufferings, now for their unlawful desires or 
even crimes, and again for their temporal well-being in this 
life, they well remind us how much we ought to endure for 
the good life, so that even afterwards it can be eternal and 
unlimited by time, secure in true happiness without the loss 
of any advantage. The Lord says: ‘By your patience you 
will win your souls.”’ He does not say: ‘your homes, your 
luxuries,’ but ‘ your souls.’ If, then, the soul suffers so much 
to possess the means by which it may be lost, how much 
ought it to suffer that it may not be lost. Then, to mention 
something blameless, if the soul suffers so much for the well- 
being of its own flesh at the hands of doctors cutting or burn- 
ing the same, how much should it bear for its own safety 
amid the fury of any enemies whatsoever. Doctors, by inflict- 
ing pain on the body, try to keep it from death, while its 
enemies, on the other hand, by threatening the body with 
punishment and death, are working for the eternal death of 
the body and soul in hell. 

(7) Wise and foreseeing counsel for the body scorns, for 
justice sake, its temporal welfare, and patiently endures pun- 
ishment and death for the same reason. It is, indeed, of the 
redemption of the body which will occur at the end of the 
world that the Apostle speaks when he says: ‘we ourselves 
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groan within ourselves, waiting for the adoption as sons, the 
redemption of our body.”* And then he adds: ‘For in hope 
were we saved. But hope that is seen is not hope. For how 
can a man hope for what he sees? But if we hope for what 
we do not see, we wait for it with patience.”* 


Chapter 8 


When, therefore, anything evil tortures us, without in turn 
extorting evil from us, not only do we possess our souls 
through patience, but, when through suffering the body itself 
is afflicted or lost temporarily, it actually regains lasting stabil- 
ity and happiness, and through death and pain it secures in- 
violable health and endless happiness. Hence, when our 
Lord Jesus exhorted His martyrs to patience, He even prom- 
ised them integrity of the body without the loss, not of a 
limb, let me say, but even of a single hair of their heads. 
‘Amen, I say to you,’ were His words, ‘not a hair of your 
head shall perish.’’ And ‘since no one,’ as the Apostle says, 
‘ever hated his own flesh,’? a faithful man more by patience 
than impatience keeps vigilant watch over the state of his 
flesh and sees compensation for the losses of this present life, 
however serious they may be, in the inestimable gain of 
future incorruption. 

(8) Though patience is a virtue of the soul, the soul 
practices it partly in itself, and partly in its body. It practices 
patience in its very self whenever, without touching or harm- 
ing the body, it is incited by any adversities or by filthy acts 
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or goading words to do or to say something inexpedient or 
unbecoming, and it patiently bears all these attacks in order 
not to do evil in word or deed. 


Chapter 9 


By this patience we are supported even when we are in 
sound health, for, amid the stumbling blocks of this world, 
our true happiness is deferred. Hence that saying I mentioned 
a little while back: ‘If we hope for what we do not see, we 
wait for it with patience.’? With this patience holy David 
endured the insults of one? abusing him, and, though he 
could easily have wreaked vengeance on him, he not only 
did not do this, but even calmed another who was grieved and 
disturbed on his account, and used his royal power to forbid 
rather than to exercise vengeance.* He was not then suffering 
from any bodily disease or wound. But he did recognize the 
time of humility and accepted the will of God for whose sake 
he drank in the bitter reproach with the utmost patience. 
The Lord taught this patience, too, when He told the servants 
who were disturbed at the mixture of cockle and wished to 
gather it in that the householder had replied: ‘Let both grow 
together until the harvest.’* One has to bear with patience 
that which cannot be removed in a hurry. And He Himself 
furnished and offered an example of this very patience when, 
before His passion, He bore with the diabolic Judas as a 
thief before He exposed him as a traitor. And before under- 
going bonds and the cross and death, He did not refuse his 
deceitful lips the kiss of peace. All these instances and others, 
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which it would be tiresome to relate, belong to that kind 
of patience in which the mind bears patiently not its own 
sins, but, without any hurt to the body, of course, any kind 
of wrongs from without. 


Chapter 10 


There is another kind of patience, however, by which the 
very same soul endures any troublesome or annoying suffer- 
ings in the body, not, as in the case of foolish or malicious 
men, to attain empty honors or to perpetrate crimes, but, as 
our Lord has said, ‘for justice sake.’* In both kinds, the holy 
martyrs were exercised. They were overwhelmed with the 
insults of the wicked in which the soul, the body being un- 
touched, sustained, as it were, certain blows as its own; and, 
in the body, they were fettered, they were imprisoned, they 
were beset with hunger and thirst, they were tortured, cut 
to pieces, lacerated, burned, butchered. Yet, with a faith- 
fulness that remained unmoved, they subjected their minds 
to God while they suffered in the flesh whatever cruelty came 
into the minds of their assailants. 

(9) There is, indeed, a greater challenge to patience when 
an invisible enemy, by pursuit and rage, urges one to sin, 
but this enemy can be overcome openly and in broad day by 
not consenting. But the Devil himself through the sons of 
infidelity as well as through his own instruments, pursues 
the sons of light and attacks in hiding, pressing on secretly 
with rage so that a sin, in thought or word, may be com- 
mitted against God. 
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Such was the experience of holy Job, tried as he was by 
both types of temptations, but steadfast in both by the strength 
of his patience and unconquered through the arms of his 
faithfulness. At first, though his body was unharmed, he lost 
all his possessions, so that by the loss of all things which men 
are wont to esteem of value his soul might be crushed before 
his flesh was tortured, and so that he might rebel against 
God after having been deprived of that for which he was 
thought to worship Him. He was stricken, too, by the sudden 
death of all his sons, so that at one stroke he lost those whom 
he had received one by one, as though their goodly number 
was not to be for a source of happiness, but a means of in- 
creasing his woe. Struck down with this misfortune, he re- 
mained immovable in God, fixed on the will of Him whom 
he could not lose except by his own free will. And, instead 
of the things which he lost, he possessed Him who took them 
away, in whom he discovered what had never perished. For, 
he had not been stripped by one who desired to harm him, 
but by Him who had given him power. 


Chapter 12 


Now the enemy attacked his body. He touched not the 
things that were extrinsic to man, but the man himself wher- 
ever he could. From head to foot, Job burned with pain, 
worms swarmed in his flesh, matter oozed out. But there re- 
mained in his rotting body a soul untouched, which accepted 
with inviolate faithfulness and unshaken patience the horrible 
tortures of the wasting flesh. His wife was there. She brought 
no help to her husband, but went on blaspheming God. Skilled 
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in wrong-doing, the Devil had not deserted her when he had 
destroyed her sons, for he had learned with Eve how neces- 
sary woman was for the tempter. But, this time he did not 
find another Adam whom he could entice through a woman. 
This man was more on his guard in his pains than the other 
had been in the groves [of delight]; the latter was overcome 
in his enjoyment, the former overcame in his suffering; the 
one consented to pleasure, the other did not give in under 
torture, And his friends came, not to console him in his mis- 
fortune, but to cast suspicion on his woes. They did not be- 
lieve that he, suffering so grievously, was innocent. Their 
tongues were not silent, but in his terrific bodily suffering 
they assailed him with false charges which his own conscience 
did not admit. He, enduring in his flesh the pains and in his 
heart the errors of his proud friends, chided his wife’s fool- 
ishness, taught his friends wisdom, and everywhere preserved 
his patience. 


Chapter 13 


(10) At him let those men look who bring death upon 
themselves when they are being sought out to be given life, 
and who, by taking away their present life, reject also the 
life to come. For, if they were being forced to deny Christ 
or to do anything contrary to justice, they ought, as true 
martyrs, to bear all things patiently rather than to inflict 
death upon themselves in their impatience. If he could have 
done it righteously to escape evil, holy Job would have 
destroyed himself so that he might have escaped such dia- 
bolic cruelty in his own possessions, in his own sons, in his 
own limbs. But he did not do it. Far be it that a wise man 
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commit against. himself what not even his foolish wife sug- 
gested. Because, if she had suggested it, she would deservedly 
have had the reply which she heard on suggesting blasphemy: 
‘Thou hast spoken like one of the foolish women: if we 
have received good things at the hand of God, why should 
we not receive evil?” And, had he lost his patience either by 
blaspheming, as she had wished, or by killing himself, which 
she had not dared to suggest, he would have died and would 
be among those about whom it has been said: ‘Woe to them 
that have lost patience.’* And he would have increased rather 
than escaped punishment, for, after the death of his body, 
he would be hurried away to the penalties of blasphemers or 
homicides or the more grievous ones of parricides. For, if 
parricide is more heinous than any homicide in that one 
slays not merely a man, but one’s neighbor, and in that type 
of murder one’s guilt is more serious the closer the person 
one has destroyed, then without doubt he is a worse sinner 
who commits suicide, for no one is closer to a man than 
himself. What now are those wretched men doing, who 
suffer self-inflicted punishments here and afterwards pay the 
penalty due, not only for their impiety toward God but also 
for their cruelty toward themselves? And then they look for the 
glory of martyrdom! Even if they were suffering persecution 
in order to bear witness to Christ, and killed themselves so 
as not to suffer anything from their persecutors, it would 
rightly be said of them: ‘Woe to those who have lost 
patience.’ For, how could the reward of patience be given 
to them justly if it was impatient suffering that was to be 
crowned. Or if he murders himself, a crime which he is for- 
bidden to commit against a neighbor, how will he, to whom 
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it has been said: ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,‘ 
be judged innocent? 


Chapter 14 


(11) The faithful, therefore, are to hear from Holy Scrip- 
ture the precepts of patience: ‘Son, when thou comest to the 
service of God, stand in justice and fear, and prepare thy 
soul for temptation. Humble thy heart and endure: incline 
thy ear, and receive the words of understanding: and make 
not haste in the time of clouds. Wait on God with patience: 
join thyself to God, and endure: that thy life may be increased 
in the latter end. Take all that shall be brought upon thee: 
and in thy sorrow endure, and in thy humiliation keep 
patience. For gold and silver are tried in the fire, but accept- 
able men in the furnace of humiliation.’ And in another 
place one reads: ‘My son, reject not the correction of the 
Lord: and do not faint when thou art chastised by him: 
For whom the Lord loveth, he chastiseth: and he scourges 
every son whom he accepts.’* What is here rendered as ‘son 
whom he accepts’ is equivalent to ‘acceptable men’ in the 
quotation given above. For, it is just that we who were dis- 
missed from the pristine happiness of paradise because of 
our bold appetite for pleasures should be taken back through 
the humble endurance of difficulties, fugitives through our 
own evil-doing, returning through suffering evils, there acting 
contrary to justice, here suffering for justice sake. 
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Chapter 15 


(12) We must find out whence true patience, worthy of 
the name, is to be had. There are those who attribute it to 
the powers of man’s will, not those which men have from 
divine assistance, but from their own free will! But, that 
is an arrogant error. It is the error of the rich about which 
the psalm speaks: ‘a reproach to the rich, and contempt to 
the proud.” It is not the patience of the poor which ‘shall 
not perish forever.’* For, the poor receive it from the wealthy 
One to whom it is said: ‘Thou art my God, for thou hast 
no need of my goods,* from whom ‘is every best gift and 
every perfect gift, on whom the poor and needy man calls, 
who praises His name, and by seeking, by asking, by knock- 
ing, says: ‘Deliver me, O my God, out of the hand of the 
sinner and out of the hand of the transgressor of the law 
and of the unjust. For thou art my patience, O Lord: my 
hope, from my youth.’ The rich and those who disdain 
being needy before the Lord should not receive true patience 
from Him. Glorying in their own false patience, they wish 
‘to confound the counsel of the poor man, but the Lord is 
his hope.” Since they are men and attribute so much to 
themselves, that is, to their human will, they do not tend to 
apply to themselves the words of Scripture: ‘Cursed be 
every man that trusteth in man.’ For, even if sometimes in 
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order not to displease men or to suffer worse ills, they bear up 
under things that are hard and rugged, or else in pleasing 
themselves and loving their own presumption they suffer 
these same evils with an arrogant will, that which the blessed 
James the Apostle said about wisdom must be said to them 
about their patience: “This is not the wisdom that descends 
from above. It is earthly, sensual, devilish.’ For, why is there 
not a false patience of the proud just as there is a false 
wisdom of the proud? He who is the source of true wisdom 
is also the source of true patience. And.to Him the man who 
is poor in spirit sings: ‘My soul is subject to God: for from 
him is my patience.” 


Chapter 16 


(13) In reply, they say: Just as man’s will without any 
help of God endures, either in soul or body, many grievous 
and dreadful things through the powers of its own free will 
so that it may enjoy the sinful delights of this mortal life, 
why does not this very same will of man, in the same way, 
by the same powers of its free will, without awaiting divine 
help but sufficient in its natural powers, why does it not 
bear the pain or suffering inflicted on it patiently for justice 
sake and for life eternal? Or, they say: Is the will of the 
wicked, without God’s help, strong enough to enable them 
to submit to torture for iniquity’s sake, and that before they 
are tortured by others? Or is the will of those who love 
dilly-dallying in this life strong enough, without the help of 
God, for them to persevere in lies amid atrocious and lengthy 
torments in order to avoid the death sentence which would 
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result from a confession of their crimes? And is the will of 
the just not strong enough, without strength from above, 
to endure any punishments whatsoever either for the beauty 
of justice itself or for the love of eternal life? 


Chapter 17 


(14) Those who say this do not realize that each of the 
wicked is hardened to endure whatever evils to the extent that 
he lusts after the world, and, likewise, each of the just is 
more courageous to endure whatever evils in so far as he 
possesses a greater love of God. But, the lust for the world 
has its beginning in the will’s choice, proceeding from the 
pleasure of the will, with a foundation built up on a chain 
of habits. ‘The charity of God,’ however, ‘is poured forth in 
our hearts’ surely not from us, but ‘through the Holy Spirit 
who has been given to us.” Furthermore, the patience of the 
just is from Him through whom their charity is poured out. 
Praising and commending this charity, the Apostle says that 
among its other good qualities it also ‘bears with all things.’ 
Charity, he says, is magnanimous. A little later he says ‘it 
bears with all things.’ The greater the charity of God that 
the saints possess, the more do they endure all things for Him 
whom they love; the stronger the desire of the world in 
sinners, the more they endure all things for the sake of their 
lusts. The true patience of the just is from the same source 
as the charity of God which is in them, and the false patience 
of the unjust is from the same source as is their lust of the 
world. For this reason, John the Apostle says: ‘Do not love 
the world nor the things that are in the world. If anyone 
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loves the world, the love of the Father is not in him; because 
all that is in the world is the lust of the flesh, and the lust of 
the eyes and the pride of life; which is not from the Father 
but from the world.’ The stronger and more vehement the 
lust, then, which is not from the Father but from the world, 
the more does each one become willing to accept all annoy~ 
ances and griefs in pursuing the object of his desires. This 
patience, then, as we have said before, does not come from 
above, But the patience of the faithful, coming down from 
above, is from the father of lights. And so, that is earthly, 
this is heavenly; that animal, this spiritual; that devilish, this 
deifying—since the lust by which sinners suffer all things 
stubbornly is from the world. The charity by which the 
righteous bravely suffer all things is, however, from God. So 
the human will, without the help of God, can be sufficient 
and hardier for the man of false patience in that it is more 
lustful, and with it he sustains evils more tolerably in so far 
as it itself deteriorates. But, for the man with true patience, 
the human will does not suffice unless it is aided and inflamed 
from above, for the Holy Spirit is its fire, and, unless enkindled 
by Him, it loves impassible good, it cannot bear the evil it 
suffers. 


Chapter 18 


(15) As divine eloquence testifies, “God is love, and he 
who abides in love abides in God, and God in him.’ Who- 
ever, then, asserts that it is possible to possess the love of 
God without the help of God, what else is he asserting than 
that God can be possessed without God? And what Christian 
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would say this which no insane person would dare to say? 
Rejoicing, therefore, with the Apostles, true, pious, faithful 
patience says through the mouth of the saints: ‘Who shall 
separate us from the love of Christ? Shall tribulation or dis- 
tress, or persecution, or hunger, or nakedness, or danger, or 
the sword? Even as it is written, “For thy sake we are put 
to death all the day long. We are regarded as sheep for the 
slaughter.” But in all these things we overcome because of 
him who has loved us? Not, then, through ourselves, but 
through ‘Him who has loved us.’ Then he continues, adding: 
‘For I am sure that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor 
principalities, nor things present, nor things to come, nor 
powers, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature will 
be able to separate us from the love of God, which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord.” This is that charity of God ‘which 
is poured forth in our hearts,’ not by us, but ‘by the Holy 
Spirit who has been given to us.’* But the lust for evil, for 
whose sake false patience is in them, is, as John the Apostle 
says: ‘not from the Father but from the world. 


Chapter 19 


(16) Here, some one will say: If the lust for evil is from 
the world, and through this lust men endure all evils to 
satisfy their lustful desires, how can it be said to be of their 
own will?—-as if they themselves were not of the world though 
they love the world, deserted as it is by Him through whom 
the world was made, ‘for they serve a creature rather than 
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the Creature who is blessed forever.’ So, if by the word 
‘world’ John the Apostle. meant lovers of the world, their 
will, which is their own, is surely of the world. Or, if by the 
‘world’ he meant the heavens and the earth and everything 
in them, that is, if he included all creation, the will of the 
creature, not being that of the Creator, is without doubt of 
the world. For this reason, the Lord says: ‘You are from 
below, I am from above. You are of this world, I am not 
of this world.” To the Apostles He says: ‘If you were of the 
world, the world would love what is its own.’* But, that they 
would not ask more for themselves than their measure de- 
manded, and that they might not think that His saying: ‘they 
are not of this world’ referred to nature instead of grace, He 
said: ‘you are not of the world, but I have chosen you out of 
the world, therefore the world hates you.’* They were, there- 
fore, of the world, for they were chosen out of the world that 
they might not be of the world. 


Chapter 20 


(17) But the Apostle, showing that this choice is based 
not on the merits of those who have excelled in good works, 
but is, rather, an election of grace, speaks thus: ‘at the present 
time there is a remnant left, selected out of grace. And if out 
of grace, then not in virtue of works; otherwise grace is no 
longer grace." This is the election of grace, that is, the election 
by which men are chosen through the grace of God. This is, 
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I say, the election of grace by which one advances beyond 
all good, human merits. If it is given for any outstanding 
merits, it is no longer a gratuitous gift, but is rendered as due. 
For this reason, one cannot use the term ‘grace’ in its true 
sense when ‘the reward,’ as the same Apostle says, ‘is not 
credited as a favor but as something due.” But, if, in order to 
be true grace, that is, gratuitous, it finds nothing in man 
which would rightly claim it as his due—and this is clearly 
understood in that saying, ‘For nothing shalt thou save them’? 
—surely it itself bestows merit and is not given according to 
merit. It also anticipates faith from which all good works 
begin, for ‘the just man,’ as Scripture says, ‘shall live in his 
faith.* Furthermore, grace not only aids the just, but it also 
justifies the impious. So, even when it helps the just and he 
seems to be repaid for his merits, it does not cease to be 
grace, since it aids its own free gift. For the sake of this 
grace, which precedes every good, human act, Christ was not 
only slain by the wicked but He even died for them.” And 
before He died He chose Apostles, not just men, but men to 
be justified, to whom He said: ‘I have chosen you of the 
world.’® To them He said: ‘you are not of this world,’ and 
then, lest they should think that they had never been ‘of the 
world,’ He added at once: ‘But I have chosen you out of 
the world.’ Surely, their not being of this world was a grace 
conferred on them by His election. If, then, they had been 
chosen for their own justice, not through His grace, they 
would not have been chosen out of the world, since they 
would already have been ‘not of the world,’ if they were al- 
ready just. Then, they would have been elected for being 
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just; they themselves, taking the lead, would have already 
chosen their Master. For, who can be just unless he chooses 
justice? ‘For Christ is the consummation of the Law unto 
justice for everyone who believes,” ‘who has become for us 
God-given wisdom, and justice and sanctification and redemp- 
tion; so that, just as it is written, “Let him who takes pride, 
take pride in the Lord.” ”* He, then, is our justice. 


Chapter 21 


(18) So, before the Incarnation of the Word, the just of 
old were justified in this faith of Christ and in this true 
justice, which for us is Christ, for they believed that this 
would occur which we believe has occurred: ‘For by grace 
they have been saved through faith; and that not from them- 
selves, for it is the gift of God; not as the outcome of works, 
lest anyone may boast.’* Their good works did not anticipate 
the mercy of God, but followed it. Surely, they themselves 
heard, they themselves wrote, long before Christ had come in 
the flesh: ‘I will have mercy on whom I have mercy, and 
I will show pity to whom I will show: pity.’*? From these 
words of God the Apostle Paul was to say, much later: ‘So 
then there is question not of him who wills nor of him who 
runs, but of God showing mercy.”* There are also the words of 
those who spoke long before Christ had come in the flesh: ‘My 
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God, his mercy shall prevent me.’* How can they, by whose 
charity Christ was foreannounced to us, be aliens to the faith 
of Christ, for without faith in Him there has never been nor 
can there ever be any just man. Were the Apostles, then, 
chosen by Christ as already just before they themselves had 
chosen Him that they could be chosen as just, because with- 
out Him they could not be just? It did not so happen. In- 
deed, He Himself says to them: ‘You have not chosen me, 
but I have chosen you.’ So, the Apostle John says: ‘not that 
we have loved God, but that He has first loved us.’® 


Chapter 22 


(19) What, therefore, is man, using his own will in this 
life, before he chooses and loves God, except an unjust and 
impious creature? What is man, I say?—a creature wandering 
from the Creator unless his Creator is mindful of him and 
freely chooses and loves him. Of himself he cannot choose 
or love unless first he be prepared by being chosen and loved, 
for by choosing blindness he loses his sight, and in his love for 
laziness he soon grows tired. But, someone may say: How 
can God take the initiative in choosing and loving the unjust 
to justify them, since Scripture says: “Thou hatest all the 
workers of iniquity.’’ How, do we think, except in a wonder- 
ful and ineffable way? Yet, can we not also see that a good 
doctor both hates and loves the sick? He hates him be- 
cause he is sick; he loves him in order to rid him of his illness. 
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Chapter 23 


(20) These things have been said for the sake of charity. 
Without it, there can be no true patience in us, since in the 
good it is the charity of God which bears all things just as 
in the bad it is the lustful desire for the world. But this 
charity is in us through the Holy Spirit ‘who has been given 
to us.” Hence, our patience is from Him from whom our 
charity comes. But, whenever the lust of the world patiently 
sustains the burdens of any calamity, it glories in the strength 
of its own will as from a stultifying disease, not from rugged 
health. That glorying is an unhealthy thing; it is not of pa- 
tience but of madness. That will seems more tolerant of 
bitter sufferings in so far as it is more desirous of temporal 
goods, but is empty of those that are eternal. 


Chapter 24 


(21) If the unclean and diabolic spirit harries and inflames 
it with false visions and suggestions, and as a partner in a 
malign conspiracy makes man’s will, either demented through 
error or afire with the desire of some worldly pleasure, sus- 
tain marvelously what seems intolerable, even so it does not 
follow that the will cannot be bad without the instigation of 
another spirit, and that an unclean one, just as the will can- 
not be good without the help of the Holy Spirit. For, that a 
will can be bad, without any spirit seducing or inciting it, 
is clearly demonstrated in the Devil himself, who is found to 
have become a devil through no other devil than his own 
will. For, whether it be carried away by lust, recalled by fear, 
poured out in joy, or contracted by grief, in all these dis- 
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turbances of the mind a bad will endures and bears lightly 
what is, to others and at another time, more grievous. It can, 
too, without the impulse of another spirit, seduce itself by 
slipping, through defect, from the higher things into the 
lower, and the more pleasant it esteems what it desires to at- 
tain, or fears to lose, or rejoices to have gained, or, having 
lost, grieves over, so much the more patiently will it bear 
for its sake the suffering which it considers as small in com- 
parison with the pleasure to be enjoyed. For, whatever that 
is, it is of a creature, whose will is known. And in some way 
the creature that is loved is very near to the creature that 
loves it, tending by familiar contact and close association to 
experience its sweetness. 


Chapter 25 


(22) The pleasure of the Creator about which Scripture 
says ‘thou shalt make them drink of the torrent of thy pleas- 
ure” is of a very different kind. It is not, like us, something 
created. Unless, then, love of it is given to us from above, 
there is no source whence we can secure it. Similarly, the 
good will, by which we love God, cannot exist in man unless 
God works in him to so will. This, then, is good will, that is, 
a will faithfully subjected to God, a will inflamed by the 
holines of divine ardor, a will which loves God and its neigh- 
bor for God’s sake. And this, either with the love with which 
the Apostle Peter replies: ‘Lord, thou knowest that I love 
thee’*—or with the fear with which the Apostle Paul says: 
‘Work out your salvation with fear and trembling’*—or with 


1 Ps. 35.9. 
2 John 21.15. 
3 Phil. 2.12. 
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joy, as he says: ‘Rejoicing in hope, be patient in tribulation’ 
—or with sorrow, the sort that Paul says he suffered for his 
brethren in great measure, for, whatever bitterness and harsh- 
ness one suffers, it is the love of God ‘that endures all things” 
which is not poured into our hearts except ‘through the Holy 
Spirit who has been given to us.’® 


Chapter 26 


So, with no doubt on piety’s part, as the charity of those 
who love holily is the gift of God, equally so is the patience 
of those who faithfully endure. Divine Scripture does not 
deceive nor is it deceived, and it testifies to this truth in the 
books of the Old Testament where God is told: “Thou art 
my patience,’ and ‘from him is my patience,’* and where 
another Prophet says we receive the spirit of fortitude.’ In 
the Epistles of the Apostle, too, we read: “You have been 
given the favor on Christ’s behalf—not only to believe in him 
but also to suffer for him.’* Therefore, the soul should not 
be puffed up over what it hears is a gift, as though it were 
something all its own. 

(23) But if anyone, lacking the charity which belongs to 
the unity of the spirit and the bond of peace by which the 
Catholic Church is closely united, and firmly established in 
some schism, suffers tribulation, narrowness, hunger, naked- 
ness, persecution, perils, imprisonment, chains, torments, or 


4 Rom. 12.12. 
5 1 Cor. 13.7, 
6 Rom. 5.5. 


1 Ps. 70.5. 

2 Ps. 61.6. 

3 CÊ. Isa. 11.2. 
4 Phil. 1.29. 
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the sword, or flames, or beasts, or the cross itself, from fear 
of the eternal fires of hell, and all this in order not to deny 
Christ, in no way is his patience to be blamed.’ Rather, it is 
to be praised. We cannot say that it would have have been 
better for him to have denied Christ and have suffered none 
of these evils which he endured in confessing Him, but we 
must conclude that perchance the future judgment will be 
more lenient to him than if he had denied Christ to avoid all 
this, according to that saying of the Apostle: ‘If I deliver my 
body to be burned, yet do not have charity, it profits me noth- 
ing.’ The words ‘it profits nothing’ are understood to refer 
to obtaining the kingdom of heaven, not to more resignation 
in suffering the penalties of the last judgment. 


Chapter 27 


(24) But, one rightly can ask whether that patience is a 
gift of God or whether it is to be attributed to the powers of 
the human will. I mean that patience by which each one 
separated from the Church suffers temporal punishment for 
fear of eternal punishment, not for the error which has sepa- 
rated him, but for the truth of the sacrament or the word 
which has remained with him. We must be on our guard lest, 
if we call that patience the gift of God, those who possess 
it are also believed to belong to the kingdom of God. And 
if we deny that that patience is a gift of God, we are forced 
to admit that there can be something good in the will of man 
without the help and gift of God. For, it is good for a man to 
believe he will have to suffer eternal punishment if he denies 


5 This passage, in which the patience of heretics is approved, is one 
which has raised a doubt as to Augustinian authorship, but it is not 
inconsistent with his comments elsewhere. Cf. Contra lulianum 4.3. 

6 1 Cor. 13.3. ` 
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Christ, and for him to endure and make light of any punish- 
ment whatsoever for that faith. 

(25) As it must not be denied, then, that this is a gift of 
God, so it must be understood that there are some gifts of 
God which belong to the sons of that Jerusalem which is 
above, is free, and mother of us all.’ 


Chapter 28 


These are, in a certain measure, the hereditary treasures 
in which we are the heirs of God ‘and joint heirs with Christ.’ 
There are others which can be received even by the sons of 
concubines, to whom the carnal Jews and schismatics can be 
compared. It is true that sacred Scripture says: ‘Cast out 
the slave-girl and her son, for the son of the slave-girl shall 
not be heir with my son Isaac.’ And God said to Abraham: 
‘Through Isaac shall thy posterity bear thy name.’? This the 
Apostle interpreted to mean: ‘they are not the sons of God 
who are the children of the flesh, but it is the children of 
promise who are reckoned as a posterity, * that we might 
understand that the seed of Abraham, according to Isaac, 
belongs, for Christ’s sake, to the sons of God who are the 
body of Christ and His members, that is, the one Church of 
God, true, complete, Catholic, clinging to a devout faith, 
not that which works through pride or fear, but that which 
works through love. Still, when Abraham dismissed the sons 
of the concubines from his son Isaac, rewards were given to 


1 Cf. Gal. 4.26. 


1 Rom. 8.17. 

2 Gen. 21.10; Gal. 4.30. 
3 Gen. 21.12; Rom, 9.7, 
4 Rom. 9.8. 
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them in some measure that they might not be left entirely 
empty-handed, but not to the extent that they might be 
regarded as heirs. Thus, we read: ‘And Abraham gave all 
his possessions to Isaac his son: ‘And to the children of the 
concubines he gave gifts, and separated them from Isaac his 
son.” If, then, we are the sons of the free Jerusalem, let us 
realize that some gifts belong to those who are disinherited; 
others, to the heirs. For, they are heirs to whom it is said: 
‘You have not received a spirit of bondage so as to be again 
in fear, but you have received a spirit of adoption as sons, 
by virtue of which we cry: “Abba! Father!” s 


Chapter 29 


(26) Let us cry out, therefore, with the spirit of charity, 
and, until we come to the inheritance in which we are to 
abide forever, let us be liberal in love, not patient with a 
servile fear. Let us cry out, as long as we are poor, until we 
are enriched with that inheritance. We have indeed received 
wonderful pledges, for to enrich us Christ Himself became 
poor, and after He was lifted up to the riches which are 
above He sent the Holy Spirit to inspire holy desires within 
our hearts. As to the poor who still believe without yet con- 
templating, who still hope without yet possessing, who still 
ardently desire without reigning in happiness, who still 
hunger and thirst without being satiated, ‘the patience of 
those poor, I say, ‘shall not perish forever.’ ‘Shall not perish’ 
is said not because there will be patience there where there 
will be nothing to be endured, but because it will not be un- 


5 Gen. 25.5,6. 
6 Rom. 8.15. 


1 Ps. 9.19. 
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fruitful. It will have eternal fruit, and so ‘shall not perish 
forever.’ He who labors in vain says rightly: ‘I have lost so 
much labor,’ when what he expects from his labor proves dis- 
appointing. But he who attains what he expected from his 
work, says, congratulating himself: ‘I have not lost my labor.’ 
The labor is said not to have been lost, not because it re- 
mains forever, but because it was not expended in vain. So, 
also, the patience of the poor of Christ, who are to be the 
enriched heirs of Christ, will not perish forever, not because 
there we will be commanded to bear things patiently, but 
because in return for what we have patiently endured here 
we will there enjoy eternal happiness. He who gives temporal 
patience to our will will not put an end to eternal happiness, 
because both are of Him and are bestowed on charity, which 
is itself a gift. Amen. 
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INTRODUCTION 


3] LTHOUGH ERASMUS AND OTHERS questioned the au- 
j thenticity of the treatise, The Excellence of Widow- 
G28 hood (De bono viduitatis), there is convincing evi- 
dence that St. Augustine is the author.’ The fact that it is 
not mentioned in the Retractations is not a valid argument 
against its genuineness, for not all of his works are enumerated 
therein. Most probably, he regarded it as a letter that he 
did not intend to revise. It opens with the usual epistolary 
salutation and contains numerous direct addresses to Juliana, 
to whom it was written. Possidius lists it among the letters in 
his Indiculus under the title of Julianae de sancta viduitate.? 
Internal evidence also definitely establishes its authorship. In 
the treatise the writer claims as his own composition three 
works known without doubt to be from the pen of Augustine: 
The Good of Marriage, Holy Virginity, and Against Faustus 
the Manichaean.* He also refers to his letter to Proba on 
prayer.’ Its general acceptance as the work of St. Augustine 


1 See Benedictine edition (Admonitio) 623. 

2 Possidius, Indiculus liborum, tractatuum et epistolarum Sancti Augus- 
tini (PL 46.13). 

3 De bono conjugali, De sancta virginitate, and Contra Faustum Mani- 
chaeum, CÉ. below, 15.19. 

4 Epist. 130. 
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is attested by the extracts made from it by Florus in the Ex- 
positio in epistolas Beati Pauli.’ 

The year 414 is generally accepted as the date of the com- 
position of De bono viduitatis. The author makes reference 
to the fact that the daughter of Juliana has consecrated her- 
self to God by the vow of virginity. The ceremony of taking 
the veil occurred at Carthage toward the end of 413. 

The lady Juliana to whom St. Augustine addresses this 
treatise was the widow of Olybrius, the eldest of the three 
sons of Sextus Anicius Petronius Probus and Anicia Faltonia 
Proba. The great Christian family of the Anicii Probi was 
renowned for its wealth and its prominence in the government 
of Rome. In a letter to St. Augustine, Juliana assured him 
that the family had always been devoted adherents of the 
Catholic faith. The Anician palace, with its polished marbles, 
extended along the Pincian Hill at Rome and the family 
mausoleum behind the apse of St. Peter’s had the dimensions 
of a small basilica.’ Two members of the family, Petronius 
Maximus and Olybrius, occupied the imperial throne in 455 
and 472 respectively. The Probus mentioned above, father-in- 
law to Juliana, became Prefect of Illyricum in 368 and ap- 
pointed his kinsman, St. Ambrose, Governor of Liguria and 
Aemilia with consular rank. On this occasion he said to Am- 
brose the words that became prophetic: ‘Go, act not as a 
judge, but as a bishop.” Probus was Consul with Gratian in 
371 and Pretorian Prefect of Italy, Gaul, and Africa in 380 
and 383. He died in 394, only a month after receiving bap- 
tism. His tomb may still be seen in the Chapel of the Pietà 


5 PL 119.321,329,388,402. 

6 Dictionary of Christian Biography III 468, IV 481. 

7 Duchesne, Early History of the Christian Church WI 131. 
8 Vita Sancti Ambrosti (PL 14.32) 
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at St. Peter’s.® All three of the sons of Probus became consuls, 
Olybrius and Probinus together in 395. 

Sometime after the death of her husband, Proba con- 
secrated her widowhood to God by the vow of continence 
and gathered about her a community of pious widows, and 
virgins.’ She was noted for her liberality and used her great 
influence at Rome in favor of the Christians. With her daugh- 
ter-in-law Juliana she supported the cause of St. John Chry- 
sostom, who thanked them in letters written in 406 from his 
place of exile in Armenia.” 

At the invasion of Rome by Alaric in 410, Proba, ac- 
companied by Juliana, her granddaughter Demetrias, and 
their retinue of devout women, sought refuge from the bar- 
barians at Carthage. St. Jerome gives a vivid description of 
the hardships suffered by the group in their flight from Rome, 
during the voyage across the Mediterranean, and on their 
arrival in Africa, where they were imprisoned by Count 
Heraclian and forced to purchase their freedom by the pay- 
ment of a heavy tax.” Soon after they reached Carthage, 
they were saddened by news of the death of Olybrius, who 
had died unexpectedly just before the destruction of Rome.” 

Proba and Juliana established themselves at Carthage with 
their community of pious women, and the latter joined her 
mother-in-law in consecrating her widowhood to God by a 
vow of continence. Here they came in contact with St. Augus- 
tine, at first by exchange of letters and then in person.”* Both 
sought spiritual direction from the saint. To Proba, about the 


9 Duchesne, op cit., 5. 

10 Jerome, Epist. 130.4,7, also Augustine, Epist. 130,16.30. 
11 Epist. 163 and 169. 

12 Epist. 130.7, 

13 Jerome, Epist. 130.3,7. 

14 Augustine, Epist. 188.1.1. 
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year 412, he addressed a long letter on prayer, and a little 
later a brief missive in which he counseled resignation to 
the spiritual and temporal trials she was undergoing.’® At 
the insistence of Juliana he wrote for her the treatise De bono 
viduitatis here translated, to guide her in following her voca- 
tion, 

In the midst of preparations for her marriage, Demetrias, 
the young daughter of Juliana, surprised her family and 
friends by abandoning the world for a life of virginity. She 
was probably not more than fifteen years old at the time." 
Bishop Aurelius of Carthage presided at the ceremony of 
religious profession sometime in 413. Demetrias had been 
secretly following the practices of the ascetical life, but feared 
the displeasure of her mother and grandmother if she made 
her inclinations known to them. In his frequent contacts with 
the family during its sojourn in Carthage, St. Augustine had 
influenced her in making the decision so to consecrate herself 
to God." Proba and Juliana were overjoyed at the step that 
Demetrias had taken. They notified St. Augustine immedi- 
ately, and he replied in a brief letter in which he congratu- 
lated them on the honor that had come to their family and 
thanked them for one of the souvenirs that were distributed 
at Demetrias’ reception of the veil." 

News that the daughter of the illustrious Anician house 
had embraced the religious state of her own free will spread 


15 Epist. 130 and 131. 

16 Jerome, Epist. 130.16: ‘Dum esses parvula, et sanctae ac beatae me- 
moriae Anastasius episcopus romanam regeret ecclesiam’ (PL 22.1120). 
Anastasius was Pope from 398 to 402. 

17 Augustine, Epist. 188.1.1; ‘Cuius ministerii nostri, adiuvante gratia 
et misericordia Salvatoris, in domo vestra tantus fructus exortus est, 
ut humanis nuptiis iam paratis sancta Demetrias spiritualem sponsi 
illius praeferret amplexum, cui specioso prae filiis hominum ad 
habendam spiritus uberiorem fecunditatem, nec amittendam carnis 
integritatem, virgines nubunt’ (PL 33.849). 

18 Epist. 150. 
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rapidly throughout the Christian world, promoted by letters 
of the mother and grandmother. In their zeal for the spiritual 
advancement of Demetrias, Proba and Juliana requested 
noted churchmen and ascetics to send her letters of counsel 
and praise of her holy purpose. St. Augustine responded by 
sending Juliana the treatise, On the Excellence of Widow. 
hood, which he had already promised her. He suggested that 
Demetrias follow the counsels contained in this work and 
also that she read his De sancta virginitate, which was already 
in her possession.*® St. Jerome answered with a long letter in 
which he praised the nobility and the virtues of the holy virgin 
and counseled her on the best means of preserving her vir- 
ginity and attaining perfection in the ascetic life.” This letter 
places Demetrias among the holy women immortalized in 
the correspondence of Jerome. Though he says that he was 
not personally acquainted with her, the family of the Anicii 
was certainly well known to him. In 394 he had written to 
Furia, another daughter-in-law of Probus,” a letter of counsel 
on her life of consecrated widowhood.” There is still extant 
a second letter written to Demetrias on the occasion of her 
profession. It is attributed to St. Leo, but was probably the 
work of Prosper of Aquitaine.” 

The most remarkable of the epistolary eulogies addressed 
to Demetrias at this time was that of the heresiarch Pelagius 
written from Palestine at the request of Juliana, probably 
during the year 414.4 From about 400 to 410 the monk 
Pelagius had lived at Rome and had won the esteem of the 
most earnest Christians of the city by the austerity of his as- 
19 Cf. below, 19.24, 23.29. 

20 Epist. 130. 
21 Epist. 128.17. 
22 Epist. 54. 


23 Epistola ad sacram virginem Demetriedem (PL 55.161-180). 
24 Ad Demetriadem (PL 33.1098-1121). 
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cetical doctrine. He taught that man could achieve moral per- 
fection through his own efforts without the assistance of God’s 
grace. As soon as St. Augustine became aware of the heretical 
teachings of Pelagius, he began a campaign against him in 
letters, sermons, and theological treatises which he did not 
relax until the heretic was finally condemned by the Church 
in 418. In the letter which Pelagius addressed to Demetrias, 
the most sublime counsels of religious perfection are marred 
by his exaggeration of the goodness of human nature and 
man’s ability to lead a virtuous life by the exercise of his free 
will alone. 

It is highly probable that Pelagius was in contact with the 
Anician family during his sojourn at Rome and also at 
Carthage, and that he continued to influence them for several 
years. In reply to the Roman Ctesiphon, St. Jerome wrote a 
refutation of Pelagianism in 415, in which he concluded with 
a warning to a devout and illustrious family which was being 
influenced by heretics and supporting them with gifts of 
money.” Juliana is known to have been in communication 
with Pelagius at this time. Both Jerome and Augustine make 
reference to a letter written to the holy widow by the heretic 
and quote from it the pharisaical prayer which he recom- 
mended to her: “Thou knowest, O Lord, how holy and in- 
nocent and free from all malice, iniquity, and injustice are 
the hands which I lift up to Thee; how just and pure and 
free from all deceit are the lips with which I offer prayer to 
Thee that Thou mayst have mercy on me. 28 Baronius finds 
in a letter written to Juliana by Pope Innocent about the 
year 415 a veiled allusion to her relations with Pelagius.”’ 


25 Jerome, Epist. 133.13. 

26 Jerome, Dialogus adversus Pelagianos 3.14; also, Augustine, De gestis 
Pelagii 6.16. 

27 Epist. 15 (PL 20.318-319). 
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St. Augustine was greatly concerned over the influence 
that Pelagius was trying to exert on the holy widow and the 
members of her household. When he wrote the treatise On 
the Excellence of Widowhood, he was aware of her relations 
with the heresiarch, for in its pages he warns her against his 
false teachings, without mentioning his name, however.” 
Evidently, she did not associate the admonition with Pelagius 
or was unwilling to recognize him as heretical, for, when she 
wrote to Augustine to acknowledge the work, she thanked him 
for his pious advice on avoiding men who were trying to 
undermine her faith and assured him that her family was 
entirely free from any associations with heretics.” A copy 
of Pelagius’ letter to Demetrias soon fell into the hands of 
the saint. In reply to the letter of thanks mentioned above, 
Augustine and Alypius wrote a joint epistle to Juliana, most 
probably in 416 or 417, asking to be informed whether Deme- 
trias had received the letter and whether its authorship was 
known to her. Augustine then quotes a passage from this 
work of Pelagius®® and refutes its heretical implications at 
some length, enlarging upon the admonitions that had been 
given to Juliana in the De bono viduitate. He concludes 
with the statement that Pelagius has admitted writing the 
letter at the request of the mother of the virgin.*? Whether 
Juliana became convinced that the teachings of Pelagius were 
heretical and severed all connnections with him as a result 
of the counsels of St. Augustine, there is no historical evidence. 


28 Cf. below, 17.21, 18.22. 

29 Augustine and Alypius, Epist. 188. 1.2,3. 

30 Ibid. 2.4. The passage quoted is: ‘Habes ergo hic per quae merito 
praeponaris aliis; imo hic magis. Nam corporalis nobilitas atque 
opulentia, tuorum intelliguntur esse, non tua; spiritualis vero divitias 
nullus tibi praeter te conferre poterit. In his ergo jure laudanda, in 
his merito caeteris praeferenda es, quae nisi ex te et in te esse non 
possunt’ (PL 33.1107). 

31 Epist. 188, 3.14. 
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The story of St. Augustine’s relations with Juliana and 
Proba as revealed in his correspondence with them evidences 
in a striking manner his zeal for the salvation of souls and for 
the preservation of the Catholic faith handed down by the 
Apostles, The treatise On the Excellence of Widowhood ad- 
dressed to Juliana is to some extent a repetition of what he 
had already written on moral and ascetical problems in such 
works as De continentia, De bono conjugal, and De sancta 
virginitate. He emphasizes again the respective merits of 
the married state and the religious state and the necessity of 
humility for persons consecrated to God by vows of virginity 
or continence. 

The text used in the present translation is that of J. Zycha 
in the Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum. Com- 
parisons have been made with the Benedictine edition, also 
found in Migne’s Patrologia Latina, with misprints that have 
been indicated in the notes. Reference has been made to the 
English translation of C. L. Cornish (1885), reprinted by 
Schaff in his Select Library of the Nicene and Post-Nicene 
Fathers. The recent French translation by J. Saint-Martin 
in the volume of the works of St. Augustine entitled L’Asce- 
tisme Chretien has proved helpful. The translation of the 
title, The Excellence of Widowhood, was suggested by this 
French translation. 

For the quotations from the New Testament, the Confra- 
ternity Edition has been used, and for the Old Testament, the 
Douay Version. The Latin version used in the quotations 
frequently contains variations from the Vulgate, even in those 
from the Gospels; where adaptations had to be made, these 
were indicated in the notes. 
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Bishop Augustine, servant of Christ and of the servants of 
Christ, to the devout handmaid of God, Juliana, greeting in 
the Lord of Lords: 


Chapter I 


4 occupations’ to compose something for you on the 
state of holy widowhood, as I do not wish to be 
under obligation any longer to your Charity in Christ for the 
fulfillment of my promise to do this, which I made at your 
request. You overwhelmed’ me with entreaties when I was 
with you, and, since I could not refuse this favor, you have 
often in your letters implored me to keep my word. If, in 
reading this work of mine, you find that some matters treated 
therein do not concern you personally or your companions 
who are living with you in Christ, and that they are not ex- 
actly necessary for the guidance of your conduct, you should 
not regard them as superfluous for this reason. Although I 


Ji HAVE TAKEN TIME in the midst of other very pressing 


1 During the period in which this treatise was composed, St. Augustine 
was still engaged in writing two of his most important works, De Trini- 
tate and De genesi ad litteram; he had begun De civitate Dei the 
previous year. Numerous letters and sermons also belong to this period. 

2 Reading me onerasti, rather than me honorasti (‘you honored me’) 
as in some MSS. 
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have addressed this letter to you, it has not been my intention 
to write it for you alone; on the contrary, I have not over- 
looked the fact that it may also be helpful to others through 
you. Consequently, you may find in these pages advice that 
you never needed and that you do not need now, but, if you 
perceive that others may benefit by it, you should be glad to 
have this book to lend them for their reading, that through 
your charity it may be helpful to others. 

(2) In every question that affects life and conduct, pre- 
cept and exhortation are necessary, for through precept we 
learn what we ought to do and through exhortation we are 
prompted to do gladly what we have learned to be our obli- 
gation. Since this is true, what better instruction can I give 
you than that which we read in the Apostle. Holy Scripture 
has laid down a rule for instruction, namely, that we should 
not presume ‘to rate ourselves more than we ought,’ but, as 
the Apostle himself says, we should rate ourselves ‘according 
to moderation and according as God has apportioned to each 
one the measure of faith’? Consequently, I shall not presume 
to instruct you except by presenting to you the words of 
that Teacher and enlarging upon them as the Lord shall in- 
spire me. 


Chapter 2 


(3) And thus speaks the Apostle, the teacher of the 
Gentiles and the vessel of election: ‘But I say to the un- 
married and to widows, it is good for them if they so re- 
main, even as I?! We must not understand these words to 
mean that widows may not be spoken of as unmarried be- 


3 Rom. 12.3, 


1 1 Cor. 7.8. 
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cause they are known to have embraced the married state, for 
by the word ‘unmarried’ he signifies those who are not bound 
by the ties of matrimony, whether they have been or not. This 
he makes clear in another passage, where he says: “The un- 
married woman, as well as the virgin, is divided.’? When he 
adds the words: ‘as well as the virgin, what does he wish 
to signify by ‘the unmarried woman’ if not a widow? More- 
over, he implies both states in the single term ‘unmarried’ 
when he says immediately thereafter: “The unmarried woman 
thinks about the things of the Lord, how she may please 
the Lord. Whereas, she who is married thinks about the things 
of the world, how she may please her husband.’ By the term 
‘unmarried woman’ he certainly meant not only the woman 
who has never been married, but also the one who, freed 
from the bond of matrimony by widowhood, has ceased to 
be married. Therefore, he speaks of a woman as married only 
when she has a husband, not when she has had one and has 
one no longer. Every widow, then, is unmarried, but, since 
not every unmarried woman is a widow—for virgins are also 
unmarried—he refers to both separately in the passage that 
follows: ‘But I say to the unmarried and to widows’ (as 
though he would declare: ‘What I say to the unmarried, I 
say not only to virgins, but also to widows’) ‘it is good for 
them if they so remain, even as I.” 


Chapter 3 
(4) In the above words your state is compared to that 


good which the Apostle calls his own, if faith is present, or, 
rather, because faith is present. This precept is brief, but not 


2 Cf. 1 Cor. 7-33,34. 
3 1 Cor. 7.34. 
41 Cor. 7.8. 
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to be despised because of its brevity; on the contrary, it should 
be held in greater esteem because, in spite of its brevity, it 
contains so much of value. In this precept the Apostle did 
not recommend without any exception that good which he 
has unhesitatingly placed above matrimonial faith. How ex- 
cellent is the faith of married women, that is to say, of pious 
Christian wives, can be understood from his words addressed 
to married persons in commanding them to avoid fornica- 
tion: ‘Do you not know that your bodies are members of 
Christ?’ So great, therefore, is the good of faithful marriage 
that the bodies of the wedded are members of Christ. From 
the fact that chaste widowhood is superior to this good it 
does not follow that the Catholic widow is by her profession 
something more than a member of Christ, but that she oc- 
cupies a higher place among the members of Christ than the 
married woman. In fact, the Apostle says: ‘For just as in 
one body we have many members, yet all the members have 
not the same function, so we, the many, are one body in 
Christ, but severally members one of another. But we have 
gifts differing according to the grace that has been given us.” 

(5) Consequently, in advising married persons not to de- 
prive one another of the marriage -due, lest, being denied 
the conjugal right, one of them should through lack of self- 
control be tempted by Satan to commit fornication, he de- 
clares: ‘But this I say by way of concession, not by way of 
commandment. For I would that all men were as I am myself; 
but each one has his own gift from God, one in this way and 
another in that.” 


1 1 Cor. 6.15. 
2 Rom. 12.4-6. 
3 1 Cor. 7.6,7. 
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You see from the foregoing that conjugal chastity and fi- 
delity to the bond of Christian marriage is a gift, and that 
this gift is from God, so that if the concupiscence of the flesh 
in wedlock exceeds to some extent the measure required for 
the procreation of children, this is not an evil of the married 
State, but is venial because of the good of marriage.7 When 
the Apostle declares: ‘But this I say by way of concession, not 
by way of commandment,’ he is not referring tothe union 
contracted for the procreation of children, nor to the faith of 
conjugal chastity, nor to the sacrament of matrimony, indis- 
soluble as long as both partners live, all of which are good, 
but to that inordinate gratification of the senses among mar- 
ried persons, which is due to their infirmity and which is 
condoned by the intervention of the good proper to marriage. 
Likewise, when he says: ‘A woman is bound as long as her 
husband is alive, but if her husband dies, she is free. Let her 
marry whom she pleases, only let it be in the Lord. But she 
will be more blessed, in my judgment, if she remains as she 
is,” he clearly shows that, even when a Christian woman 
marries again after the death of her husband, she is blessed 
in the Lord, but that a widow is more blessed in the same 
Lord; that is to say, if I may make use of the examples as 
well as the words of the Scriptures, Ruth was blessed, but 
Anna was more blessed.* 

(6) Consequently, you ought in the first place to under- 


ra 


Though St. Augustine lamented the evils arising from the relation of 
the concupiscence of the flesh to marriage, he was always firm in his 
defense of matrimony and its threefold goods. For a discussion of his 
teaching on the subject, cf. J. Mausbach, Die Ethik des heiligen Augus- 
tinus 1 317-326; also, A. B. Pereira, O.F.M., La doctrine du mariage 
selon Saint Augustin. 

2 1 Cor. 7.39,40. 

3 Cf. Luke 2.36-38. 
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stand that second marriages are not condemned by the state 
you have chosen, but only held in less honor. For, just as 
the state of holy virginity, which your daughter‘ has chosen, 
is not a reproach to your single marriage, so your widow- 
hood is not a reproach to the second marriage of any person. 
This question especially gave rise to the Cataphrygian and 
Novatian heresies, which Tertullian also spread with more 
sound than sense when he maliciously attacked second mar- 
riages and declared them to be unlawful, whereas the Apostle 
with sober judgment has declared them to be entirely lawful. 
Do not let the arguments of any person, whether ignorant or 
learned, influence you to forsake this soundness of doctrine. 
Do not hold your own way of life in such high esteem that 
you censure as evil in another what is not evil, but rejoice 
all the more that you have chosen a state in which evils may 
be avoided and even certain goods may be surpassed. The 
evils are adultery and fornication. 


Chapter 3 


She is very far removed from these unlawful gratifications 
who has freely bound herself by vow and, by the counsel of 
charity rather than by force of a law, has rendered unlawful 
in her case what is lawful for others. Conjugal chastity is 
good, but the continence of widowhood is better. Therefore, 
the subordination of the first state enhances the merit of the 


4 Demetrias. Cf. Introduction, 

5 The Cataphrygians, or Montanists, were the followers of Montanus, 
a Phrygian heretic of the second century. Where Montanus merely dis- 
approved second marriages, Tertullian, the most famous of his fol- 
lowers, condemned them as absolutely unlawful. Cf. De haeresibus ad 
Quodvultdeum (PL 42.46}. Novatian was a third-century schismatic and 
antipope. In Phrygia the Novatians combined with the Montanists and, 
like them, forbade second marriages. 
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second, but the first is not less worthy because of the superi- 
ority of the latter. 

(7) After commending the advantage that unmarried per- 
sons have in being enabled to think about the things of the 
Lord, how they may please God, the Apostle added these 
words: ‘Now this I say for your benefit, not to put a halter 
upon you’ (that is to say, ‘not to force you’), ‘but to promote 
what is proper.” The fact that he has called the unmarried 
state ‘proper’ is no reason for concluding that the marriage 
bond is dishonorable; we would then condemn first marriages, 
which neither the Cataphrygians, nor the Novatians, nor 
their most eloquent adherent, Tertullian, had the presumption 
to declare dishonorable. Moreover, in the passage: ‘But I 
say to the unmarried and to widows, it is good for them if 
they so remain,” he evidently employed the word ‘good’ in 
the sense of better. Therefore, since what is compared with the 
good is said to be better, the marriage bond is unquestionably 
good. For, what is a so-called better thing except a good of 
higher excellence? Accordingly, we should not conclude from 
the words, ‘it is good for them if they so remain,’ that the 
Apostle considered it reprehensible for these persons to 
marry. So, also, by the words, ‘but to promote what is proper,’ 
he did not imply that marriage is dishonorable, but used the 
general term ‘proper’ to commend what is proper in a higher 
degree. For, what is meant by the term, ‘more proper,’ ex- 
cept a greater degree of propriety? But, what is proper in a 
higher degree is certainly proper as well. Indeed, he openly 
declared the state of virginity to be superior to the married 
state when he said: ‘He who gives in marriage does well, and 
he who does not give in marriage does better.’ And he de- 
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clared widowhood to be more blessed than marriage when he 
said: ‘But she will be more blessed if she remains as she is.’ 
Therefore, just as he designates what is better by the word 
‘good,’ and what is more blessed by the word ‘blessed,’ so he 
designates what is more proper by the word ‘proper.’ Far 
be it from us to regard as dishonorable that state to which 
the Apostle Peter is referring when he says: ‘Husbands, pay 
honor to your wives, as the weaker and subject vessel, and 
as coheirs of grace." And addressing the wives, he exhorts 
them to be subject to their husbands after the example of 
Sara: ‘For after this manner in old times,’ he says, ‘the holy 
women also who hoped in God adorned themselves, while 
being subject to their husbands. So Sara obeyed Abraham, 
calling him Lord. You are daughters of hers, when you do 
what is right and fear no disturbance.’® 


Chapter 6 


(8) From this it follows that the words of the Apostle 
Paul concerning the unmarried woman: “That she may be 
holy in body and in spirit, should not be interpreted to 
mean that the wife who is faithful and chaste, and, as the 
Scriptures say, subject to her husband, may be holy only in 
spirit, but not in body. For, when the spirit is sanctified, the 
body in which the sanctified spirit dwells cannot but be holy. 
Lest we appear to jump to a conclusion rather than to prove 
this point by the divine Word, for Peter in his reference to 
Sara makes mention of ‘holy women’ only and does not add 
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the word ‘in body,’ let us consider that passage in which the 
same Paul forbids fornication: ‘Do you not know that your 
bodies are members of Christ? Shall I then take the members 
of Christ and make them members of a harlot? By no means.”* 
Will anyone then dare to say that the members of Christ are 
not holy; or will anyone dare to sever the bodies of the mar- 
ried faithful from the members of Christ? A little further on 
he says: ‘Your body is the Temple of the Holy Spirit, who is 
in you, whom you have from God, and you are not your own. 
For you have been bought at a great price.” According to 
these words, in which he certainly refers to the faithful of 
both sexes, the body of the faithful is composed of the mem- 
bers of Christ and the temples of the Holy Spirit. In this 
body, therefore, are the married and the unmarried, distinct, 
however, in merits, as some members are superior to others, 
but none are separated from the body. Consequently, when 
the Apostle said concerning the unmarried woman: ‘that she 
may be holy in body and in spirit,’ he wished to be under- 
stood as referring to a greater holiness of body and spirit in 
the unmarried woman, and he did not deny all holiness of 
body to the married woman. 

(9) Learn, therefore, to esteem your state more, or, rather, 
call to mind what you have learned, because there is another 
good to which yours is superior and because your state could 
not be called good if that were evil or did not exist at all. 
In the body, the eyes are held in high esteem, but they would 
be less esteemed if they were alone and if there were no other 
members of less worth. In the heavens themselves, the sun 
outshines the moon but does not scorn it, and ‘star differs 
from star in glory,‘ but is never at variance through pride. 


21 
31 Cor. 6.19,20. 
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As it is written: ‘God made all things, and they were very 
good’;® not only ‘good,’ but also ‘very good,’ since all things 
are good. After the account of each separate creation, the 
sacred writer declared: ‘God saw that it was good,’® but, 
when all things were mentioned, he added the word ‘very,’ 
saying: ‘God saw all things that He had made, and they were 
very good.’ For, certain individual works might be better 
than other individual works, but all taken together were better 
than any separate work. Therefore, may the sound doctrine of 
Christ in His body make you sound through His grace, to 
the end that the spirit which holds sway over your body 
may not in ignorance and pride extol and parade that gift 
which renders you superior to others in body and in spirit. 

(10) I have said that Ruth was blessed and Anna was more 
blessed: the former, in that she was married twice, and the 
latter, in that, after having soon lost her one husband, she 
lived for a long time in widowhood. For this reason, do not 
assume that you are superior to Ruth. 


Chapter 7 


The role of holy women was different in the times of the 
Prophets. Obedience, not concupiscence, impelled women to 
marry for the propagation of the People of God, among 
whom the forerunners of Christ were sent in advance. For, 
this People, by the things that happened to them as a type," 
whether they recognized these types or not, were indeed the 
prophet of Christ, from whom Christ was to take flesh. 


5 Gen, 1.31. 
6 Gen. 1.10-25, 
7 Gen. 1.31, 


1 Cf. 1 Cor. 10.11. 
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Hence, in order that this race might be multiplied, the man 
who did not raise up seed in Israel was held accursed by 
sentence of the law.” That is why holy women were animated 
by the pious desire of offspring rather than by concupiscence; 
we may rightly believe that they would not have sought the 
marriage union if issue could have been obtained in any other 
way. Men were permitted to have several living wives. That 
provision for the propagation of the race, and not concupis- 
cence of the flesh, was the reason for this custom is evident 
from the fact that, though holy men might have several wives, 
holy women were not allowed to be united with several hus- 
bands at the same time, for it was considered shameful for 
them to seek unions that would not render them more fruit- 
ful. When the pious Ruth did not have offspring at the death 
of her husband, as was required in Israel at that time, she 
sought another union in order to fulfill this requirement. 
More blessed than this twice-married woman, however, 
was Anna, the widow of one husband, because she merited 
the privilege of being a prophetess of Christ. She may or may 
not have had children—the silence of Scripture leaves this 
point in doubt—yet we may believe that the same Spirit which 
enabled her to recognize the Holy Infant also enabled her 
to foresee that Christ was soon to be born of a virgin. Even 
though childless—that is, if she had no children—she was 
justified in renouncing a second marriage because she realized 
that the time had come when Christ might be served more 
perfectly, not by the office of motherhood, but by the practice 
of continence; not by the fruitfulness of marriage, but by the 
chaste conduct of widowhood. But, if Ruth was conscious of 
the propagation in her flesh of that seed from which Christ 
would take flesh, and in marrying was motivated by this 
knowledge, I no longer have the presumption to say that the 


2 Cf Deut. 25.5-10. 
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widowhood of Anna was more blessed than the fecundity of 
Ruth. 


Chapter 8 


(11) As for you, you both have children and live in 
that end of the world when the time has already come not 
‘to scatter stones, but to gather; not to embrace but to refrain 
embraces’*—when the Apostle cries out: ‘But this I say, 
brethren, the time is short; it remains that those who have 
wives be as if they had none.” Surely, if you had sought a 
second marriage, it would not have been in obedience to a 
prophecy or a law, or even the desire of the flesh for off- 
spring, but merely a sign of incontinence. You would have 
followed the advice of the Apostle, when, after having said: 
‘It is good for them if they so remain, even as I,’ he immedi- 
ately added: ‘But if they do not have self-control, let them 
marry, for I prefer them to marry rather than to burn.’”? He 
said this for the benefit of those whom the evil of unbridled 
lust might lead into criminal indulgence if it were not re- 
strained by honorable marriage. But, thanks to the Lord, you 
have brought into the world what you did not wish to be, 
and the virginity of your daughter has compensated for the 
loss of your own virginity. A careful inquiry into Christian 
doctrine reveals that in these our times first marriages should 
be rejected if incontinence is not an impediment. For, he who 
said: ‘If they do not have self-control, let them marry,’ 
could have said: ‘If they do not have children, let them 
marry,’ if now, after the resurrection and the promulgation 
of the teachings of Christ, when there is such a multitude of 


] Cf. Eccle. 3.5, 
2 1 Cor. 7.29. 
3 Cf. 1 Cor. 7.8,9. 
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children in all nations to be born of the spirit, the duty of 
bringing forth children in the flesh were such as it was in 
former times. When the Apostle says elsewhere: ‘I desire 
therefore that the younger widows marry, bear children, rule 
their households,’* he recommends the good of marriage with 
wisdom and apostolic authority; he does not impose the 
duty of bearing children, as a law to be observed, upon those 
who have chosen the state of continence. Finally, he makes 
it clear why he has said this, by adding: ‘Give the adversary 
no occasion for abusing us. For already some have turned 
aside after Satan.’ By these words he wishes us to under- 
stand that, for the young widows whom he desired to marry, 
continence would have been better than marriage, but that 
it was better for them to marry than to turn aside after Satan, 
that is, by looking back to former things after having chosen 
the excellent state of chastity in virginity or widowhood, to 
abandon it and to perish. Accordingly, let those who do not 
have self-control marry rather than embrace the profession 
of continence, rather than pledge themselves by vow to God, 
for, if they do not keep their promise made to God, they will 
be deserving of just condemnation. Concerning such persons, 
he says in another place: ‘For when they have wantonly 
turned away from Christ, they wish to marry, and are to be 
condemned, because they have broken their first troth,’® 
that is, they have abandoned the state of continence for the 
sake of marriage. They have indeed broken their troth, be- 
cause they have not persevered in the observance of the vow 
to which they had previously pledged themselves. The good 
of marriage is always a good, but in former times among 
the People of God it was an act of obedience to law; now, it 
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is a remedy for infirmity and for some a solace for their hu- 
man nature. The desire to have offspring, not through pro- 
miscuous unions as among animals, but within the bonds of 
honorable marriage, is a human instinct that is deserving of 
no blame. Nevertheless, the Christian soul, intent upon heav- 
enly things, attains greater merit by rising above this inclina- 
tion and keeping it in subjection. 


Chapter 9 


(12) But, since, as our Lord says: ‘Not all can accept this 
teaching, let her accept it who is able to accept it, and let 
her marry who cannot be continent; let her reflect who has 
not yet begun; let her persevere who has entered upon this 
way; let no occasion be offered to the adversary; let no obla- 
tion be withdrawn from Christ. In the marriage bond, no con- 
demnation is to be feared if chastity is preserved, but, in the 
continence of widowhood and virginity, the excellence of a 
more perfect oblation is required. When this has been sought 
and chosen and consecrated by the obligation of a vow, it is 
culpable not only to contract marriage but even to desire it, 
although one may not be married. To make this clear, the 
Apostle does not say: ‘When they have wantonly turned 
away from Christ, they marry’; he says: ‘they wish to marry, 
and are to be condemned, because they have broken their 
first troth,” not by marrying, but merely by wishing to marry. 
The marriages of such persons are not in themselves deserving 
of condemnation. What is condemned is the abandonment 
of purpose, the violation of the vow; not the choice of an in- 
ferior good, but the fall from a higher good. Finally, such 
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persons are condemned, not for having contracted marriage, 
but for having broken their first troth of continence. To ex- 
press all this briefly, the Apostle was unwilling to declare 
that those who marry after aiming at a higher sanctity are 
deserving of condemnation, not because they are not culpable, 
but because he feared that in condemning them he might ap- 
pear to condemn marriage itself. On the contrary, after having 
said: ‘they wish to marry,’ he added: ‘and are to be con- 
demned.’ Then he gave as the reason: “because they have 
broken their first troth,’ to make it clear that he is condemning 
the intention to abandon their holy state, whether the mar- 
riage takes place or not. 


Chapter 10 


(13) Consequently, those who say that the marriages of 
such persons are adulterous unions rather than true mar- 
riages seem to me to arrive at this conclusion without suffi- 
cient reflection or discernment and to be misled by an ap- 
pearance of truth. Since those who renounce marriage for 
the sake of Christian perfection are said to choose the es- 
pousals of Christ, some persons argue thus: If a woman mar- 
ries another man during the life of her husband, she com- 
mits adultery, as our Lord Himself has declared in the Gos- 
pel; therefore, the woman who has chosen to be united with 
Christ commits adultery if she is married to a man, for Christ 
is always living and over Him ‘death no longer has domin- 
ion.’? Such persons reason astutely, but they do not consider 
the absurd consequences of thier argument. it is meritorious 
for a woman to make a vow of continence to Christ even while 
her husband is living, provided she has his consent, but, ac- 


1 Cf. Matt. 19.9, 
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cording to these casuists, no woman ought to do this, for she 
makes Christ Himself an adulterer by being espoused to Him 
during the life of her husband, the very thought of which is 
blasphemous. Moreover, since first marriages have greater 
merit than second, God forbid that holy widows should look 
upon Christ as a second husband. In reality, He was their 
Spouse, not carnally but spiritually, when they were still sub- 
ject to their husbands in obedience and fidelity. The Church 
itself, of which they are members, is likewise His Bride, and 
by the integrity of faith, hope, and charity, not only in holy 
virgins, but also in widows and the wedded faithful, is ever 
a Virgin. Indeed, it is to that universal Church, of which all 
these are members, that the Apostle says: ‘I betrothed you to 
one spouse, that I might present you a chaste virgin to Christ.’? 
But, He who enabled His mother to bear Him in flesh with- 
out stain knew how to make His virgin Bride fruitful with- 
out stain. Great evil results from the inconsiderate opinion of 
persons who hold that the marriage of a woman who has been 
unfaithful to her holy vows is invalid; often, such women 
are forced to separate themselves from their husbands, as 
though they were adulteresses and not lawful wives, and, when 
those who hold this opinion wish these separated women to 
return to continence, they cause their husbands to become real 
adulterers when they marry other women while their wives 
are still living. 


Chapter 11 


(14) On this account, it is impossible for me to admit that 
women who marry after abandoning a more perfect state 
do not contract a valid marriage but commit adultery; I 
do not hesitate to say plainly that the abandonment and the 
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violation of a holier chastity pledged to the Lord is worse 
than adultery.’ If we must believe that it is an offense against 
Christ for one of His members to be unfaithful to her hus- 
band, how much more grievous is the offense when faith is 
not kept with Him in the observance of that chastity which 
He claims when it has been offered, but which He did not 
require to be offered. The iniquity of infidelity to the vow, 
which was made not by force of a command but at the in- 
vitation of a counsel, is increased by the fact that there was 
no necessity in the first place to make the vow that has been 
broken. My purpose in discussing these matters here is to 
prevent you from thinking that second marriages are wrong 
or that any marriage in itself is evil. Therefore, you should 
not condemn second marriages, but regard them with dis- 
favor. The excellence of continence in widowhood shines with 
greater brightness, because, in dedicating themselves to it 
and in practicing it, women are enabled to renounce lawful 
pleasures; after the profession of vows, they must constantly 
refrain from these pleasures and overcome the desire for them, 
because they are no longer lawful. 


Chapter 12 


(15) Men are wont to raise the question concerning third 


1 This statement and those of the preceding chapter have been advanced 
as an argument against the authenticity of this work and led Erasmus 
to ascribe it to Julian of Eclanum. St. Augustine signed the acts of the 
fourth Council of Carthage (398), Canon 104 of which excommuni- 
cates widows who marry after their consecration to God and declares 
them guilty of adultery. The contradiction between this decree and 
Augustine's support of the validity of such marriages can be recon- 
ciled, for the censures imposed did not necessarily imply the nullity 
of the marriage contract. The Council of Chalcedon (415) imposed 
the same penalty and gave bishops the power to relax it. Cf. PL 40.429. 
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and fourth and even a greater number of marriages. To an- 
swer them in a few words, I do not have the audacity to 
condemn any of these marriages nor to minimize the shame 
of their frequency. But, since this brief answer may not sat- 
isfy all, I am prepared to hear a fuller discussion by those 
who disagree with me. My opponent may present some rea- 
son why third marriages should be condemned and second 
should not. As I warned you in the introduction to this work, 
I do not presume ‘to rate myself more than I ought.’ Who am 
I to want to limit what I find the Apostle has not limited? He 
says: ‘A woman is bound as long as her husband is alive’; 
He does not say her first, or second, or third, or fourth hus- 
band, but ‘A woman,’ he says, ‘is bound as long as her hus- 
band is alive, but if her husband dies, she is free. Let her 
marry whom she pleases, only let it be in the Lord. But she 
will be more blessed if she remains as she is.’? I do not know 
what could be added to this statement or taken from it, in 
so far as it clarifies the question under discussion. Then 1 
hear the Lord and Master of the Apostles and of ourselves re- 
sponding to the Sadducees, when they had questioned Him 
concerning a woman, not once or twice, but, if it may be said, 
‘seven’ times married, whose wife she would be at the resur- 
rection.” Rebuking them, He answered: ‘You err because 
you know neither the Scripture nor the power of God, For 
at the resurrection they will neither marry nor be given in 
marriage; they will not begin to die, but will be equal to the 
angels of God.’* He referred here to the resurrection of those 


1 Rom. 12.3. 

2 1 Cor. 7.39,40. 

3 In resurrectionem. Several MSS and the editions of Amerbach and the 
Maurists have in resurrectione, which is to be preferred grammatically. 

4 Cf. Matt. 22.29,30; Luke 20.35,36. Augustine’s text here is a combina- 
tion of the two versions, with slight variations from the Vulgate. 
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who will rise again to life and not to those who will rise again 
to punishment. Therefore, He could have said: ‘You err be- 
cause you know neither the Scriptures nor the power of 
God; for in that resurrection those women married to several 
husbands cannot be present’; and then He could have added: 
‘Because none will marry there.’ But, as we see, He did not 
by any indication of His opinion condemn that woman who 
had been the wife of so many husbands. On this account, I 
do not dare to oppose the natural feeling of human modesty 
by declaring that, when the death of a husband permits, a 
woman may marry as often as she wishes; nor do I dare in 
accordance with my own feelings to gainsay the authority of 
Holy Scripture by condemning these marriages, however nu- 
merous they may be. But, what I say to the widow of one 
husband, I say to every widow: ‘You will be more-~blessed, 
if you remain as you are.’ 


Chapter 13 


(16) Such questions as the following are often shrewdly 
proposed for the one who can to answer. Which of these two 
widows is deserving of greater merit: the widow of one hus- 
band who pledges herself to continence after a long married 
life blessed with children still living, or the youthful widow, 
bereft of two husbands within two years and left without 
living children to console her, who vows chastity to God and 
perseveres in it to old age with greatest sanctity? Let those 
who would estimate the merits of these widows by the number 
of their husbands rather than by the fervor of their continence 
prove their point by skill of argument if they can. For, if they 
contend that the widow who has had one husband is de- 
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serving of greater merit than the one who has had two, unless 
they can present some spiritual’ reason or authority, they will 
appear to place above perfection of spirit, not greater per- 
fection of spirit, but joy of the flesh. Her long life with 
her husband and the procreation of children certainly con- 
tributed to joy of the flesh. But, if it is not because of her 
children that they give her the preference, then what else 
was the long life with her husband but a source of joy 
in the flesh? Moreover, the virtue of Anna herself is éspecially 
praised, because, after the earthly death of her husband, 
she spent the rest of her long life in struggling against the 
flesh and bringing it under subjection. For, thus it is writ- 
ten: ‘And there was Anna, a prophetess, daughter of Phanuel, 
of the tribe of Aser. She was of a great age, having lived with 
her husband seven years from her maidenhood, and by herself 
a widow to eighty-four years. She never left the temple, wor- 
shipping with fastings and prayers night and day.’ You see 
how this holy widow is commended, not only because she had 
one husband, but also because, after the short period of years 
spent with him from her maidenhood, she persevered in her 
oblation of chaste widowhood to a great old age in the 
fervent practice of piety. 


Chapter 14 


(17) Let us now represent to ourselves three widows, each 
having only one of the characteristics which were all present 
in Anna. Let us suppose that the first has been married once 
and, after having lived many years with her husband, does 


l The editions of Amerbach and the Maurists have specialem instead of 
spiritualem, which, according to Zycha, appears in most of the MSS. 
Either reading would be acceptable. 

2 Luke 2.36,37. 
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not spend the brief period of widowhood that remains to her 
in the pious practice of fastings and prayers; that the second 
has lost two husbands after a short life with each and is now 
a widow of advanced age, but does not devote herself to the 
fervent practice of fastings and prayers; and that the third 
not only has had two husbands, with both or with one of 
whom she has lived for a long period of time, and, being left 
a widow at an age when she might still have had children if 
she wished to marry again, has entered upon a life of chaste 
widowhood, but, more intent on God, is more solicitous to 
do always the things that please Him, like Anna ‘worshipping 
with fastings and prayers night and day.’ In a competition 
to determine the merits of these three widows, who would 
not admit that the palm of victory in the contest should be 
awarded to greater and more fervent piety? Likewise, if 
three other widows should be proposed, in each of whom are 
found two of these characteristics, who would hesitate to give 
preference to the ones who among their two advantages pos- 
sess a higher degree of humility and consequently a more pro- 
found piety. 

(18) Your case is not exemplified in any one of these six 
widows. For, if you persevere in your vow to an advanced 
age, you may lay claim to all three of the conditions that 
gave excellence to the merit of Anna. In the first place, you 
have had one husband, and he did not live long with you 
in the flesh.’ If you follow the counsel of the Apostle expressed 
in these words: ‘But she who is truly a widow, and left 
solitary, has set her hope in God and continues in prayers 
night and day,”’ and if you shun with prudent vigilance what 
is implied in the following: ‘For she who gives herself up to 
pleasures is dead while she is still alive," you may enjoy all 
1 Olybrius. Cf. Introduction. 


21 Tim. 5.5. 
3 1 Tim. 5.6. 
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three of the blessings that Anna possessed. Moreover, you 
have children while she perhaps had none; yet you are de- 
serving of merit, not because you have them, but because 
you are zealous in rearing and educating them in the ways 
of piety. That they were born to you is due to your fecundity; 
that they are still living is due to your good fortune; but 
that they are so nurtured is due to your own good will and 
influence.* Let men congratulate you on the first; let them 
imitate you in the last. By prophetic knowledge Anna rec- 
ognized Christ in the arms of His Virgin Mother; through 
evangelical grace you have become the mother of a virgin 
espoused to Christ. That holy maiden, whom you have offered 
to Christ in accordance with her own free will and desire, 
has by her virginal merit enhanced the merits of the widow- 
hood of her mother and grandmother.* It is no small ad- 
vantage for both of you to have this child, and in her you are 
what you are not in yourselves. God willed that marriage 
should deprive you both of the privilege of holy virginity 
in order that she might be born of you. 


Chapter 15 


(19) In these pages I would not thus weigh the diverse 
merits of married women and these various widows, if what 
I am writing to you were intended for you alone. But, since 
some very difficult questions arise in the consideration of such 
subjects, I have purposely said more than is relevant in your 
case for the sake of certain persons who do not regard them- 


4 All MSS. have potestatis except that of Cluny, which reads pietatis. 
This would be a logical reading, but was doubtless an emendation of 
the scribe in the imperfect Cluny MS. 

5 Proba, the grandmother of Demetrias and the mother-in-law of Juliana. 
Cf. Introduction. 
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selves as learned unless they undertake to discredit the works 
of others, not by judicious criticism, but by tearing them to 
pieces. I have also discussed these matters in the hope that 
you may not only remain faithful to your vow and advance 
in perfection, but that you may also have a careful ard 
exact understanding of the relative merits of your state and 
the married state, which is not evil but good to a lesser de- 
gree. Do not let those who condemn the remarriage of widows, 
even when they exercise restraint with admirable fervor in 
giving up many of the things that you enjoy, influence you to 
think as they do although you cannot do as they do. No one 
would wish to be insane, even though he should perceive that 
the strength of a madmen surpasses that of a man in his 
right senses. Above all, therefore, let sound doctrine be the 
ornament and the safeguard of that perfection for which you 
strive. It is for this reason that Catholic women, though mar- 
ried several times, are rightly exalted above widows among 
the heretics who have married only once and even above 
their virgins. The three states of marriage, widowhood, and 
virginity give rise to many involved and perplexing questions. 
For the penetration or the solution of these by discussion, 
there is need of greater care and a fuller treatment in order 
that we may be of right mind in all these matters, or if in 
any point we are minded otherwise, that this also God may 
reveal to us. ‘Still, as the Apostle goes on to say, ‘in what 
we have attained, let us continue to walk in the same.” In 
our discussion we have arrived at the conclusion that con- 
tinence should be preferred to marriage, and holy virginity 
to continence in widowhood; that no marriage that is a 


1 Cf. Phil. 3.15. 

2 Phil. 3.16. The translation has been adapted to Augustine's text, which 
reads in eo ambulemus, ‘in this let us walk,’ where the Vulgate has 
et in eadem permaneamus regula, ‘let us also continue in the same rule.’ 
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valid marriage and not an adulterous union should be con- 
demned to enhance the merit of our state or that of our 
friends. I have treated this subject more fully in my book, 
The Excellence of Marriage,’ and in my other book, Holy 
Virginity,‘ as well as in my work Against Faustus the Mani- 
chaean,’ which I composed with all possible care, because the 
bitter denunciation in his writings of the chaste marriages of 
the Patriarchs and Prophets has led many ignorant persons 
to abandon the true faith. 


Chapter 16 


(20) In the introduction I indicated the two main divi- 
sions of this small treatise and I promised that the first part 
would be devoted to instruction and the second to exhorta- 
tion. This first part I have now completed to the best of my 
ability, considering the difficulty of the subject. Let us now 
go on to the exhortation in order that you may take delight 
in the fervent practice of that good which you now have the 
wisdom to understand. In the first place, I exhort you to at- 
tribute any predilection you may have for holy chastity to the 
grace of God, and to return thanks to Him, who by His 
Spirit has so bountifully poured forth His charity in your 


3 De bono conjugali, CSEL 411.200. In the edition of Erasmus, the words 
de bono conjugali et in alio libro are omitted. They appear in all 
the MSS. and in other editions. St. Augustine wrote De bono conjugali 
in 401 to refute the teachings uf Jovinian, who had accused Catholics 
of Manichacism because of their high esteem of virginity and widow- 
hood. 

4 De sancta virginitate, CSEL 41.240. 

5 Contra Faustum Manichaeum, CSEL 25.1.251. Mani taught that the 
procreation of children was essentially evil. For a brief statement of 
the tenets of Manichaeism and sources of information other than the 
works of St. Augustine, see Vernon J. Bourke, Augustine’s Quest of 
Wisdom, 17-22. 
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heart’ that for the love of a higher good you have renounced 
the right of a lawful union. He has given you the grace not 
to desire marriage, although it was lawful, and, by rendering 
it unlawful even if you should desire it, has made your deter- 
mination to renounce it more steadfast, lest you should do 
now, when it is forbidden, what you did not do when it was 
permitted. As a widow consecrated to Christ, you have 
merited the privilege of seeing your daughter a virgin con- 
secrated to Christ. While you pray after the example of Anna, 
she follows the example of Mary. The more you recognize 
these favors to be the gifts of God, the more blessed you will 
be in these same gifts; in fact, you are not blessed unless you 
know from whom you have what you have. Consider what 
the Apostle says on this point: ‘Now we have received not the 
spirit of the world, but the spirit that is from God, that we 
may know the things that have been given us by God.” Many, 
indeed, have manifold gifts from God, and, not knowing from 
whom they have received them, they boast of them with im- 
pious vanity. No one, however, is blessed by the gifts of God 
unless he is grateful to the Giver. It is only by the grace of 
Him who commands us that we are able to obey the admoni- 
tion, ‘Lift up your hearts,’ in the sacred mysteries; and then, 
in order that we may not attribute the glory to ourselves for 
the great grace of having our hearts lifted up as though it were 
in our own pewer, these words follow: “Let us give thanks 


1 Cf. Rom. 5.5. 

2 Cf. 1 Cor. 2.12. 

3 The Eucharistic Sacrifice. In this passage St, Augustine quotes from the 
dialogue that introduces the Preface of the Mass. This prayer and the 
Canon date from the earliest ages of the Church. The dialogue is first 
found in the recently discovered Apostolica Traditio of Hippolytus, 
written about 218. Cf. De Puniet. La liturgie de la Messe, Ch. 5; also. 
Cyprian, De oratione dominica 31 (PL 4.358); Cyril of Jerusalem, 
Catechesis mystagogica 5.4-5 (PG 33.1111); and Constitutiones aposto- 
licae 8.12 (PG 1.1091). 
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to the Lord our God.’ And immediately we are reminded 
of the response: ‘It is meet, it is just.’ You recognize the source 
of these words and you also know by what authority and 
with what great sacredness they are recommended to us. Hold 
fast and cherish what you have received and give thanks to 
the Giver. Although it is in your power to receive and 
to have, nevertheless you possess that which you have re- 
ceived; for, to a proud person glorying in what he had re- 
ceived as though he had received it from himself, the Truth 
declares in the words of the Apostle: ‘What hast thou that 
thou hast not received? And if thou hast received it, why dost 
thou boast as if thou hadst not received it?’* 


Chapter 17 


(21) I feel compelled to discuss this question in order to 
warn you against the insidious discourses of certain persons* 
who must be shunned and avoided. They are beginning to 
corrupt the minds of their hearers, and it must be said with 
tears that they are hostile to the grace of Christ, for they 
would persuade us to regard as unnecessary the prayer to 
the Lord that we may not enter into temptation. As cham- 
pions of the free will of man, they try to prove that we can 
fulfill the divine commandments by our will alone, without 
the assistance of God’s grace. From this teaching it would 


4 1 Cor, 4.7. 


1 The reference here is to Pelagius, one of the most formidable heretics 
in the history of the Church, who exaggerated the power of the will 
to do good and avoid evil and denied the existence of original sin and 
man’s need of divine grace. St. Augustine devoted all his energies to 
the destruction of this heresy until it was finally condemned by Pope 
Zozimus in 418. For the relations of Pelagius with Juliana see Intro- 
duction. 
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follow that the Lord spoke to no purpose when He said: 
‘Watch and pray, that you may not enter into temptation,” 
and that to no purpose we daily say in the Lord’s Prayer it- 
self: ‘Lead us not into temptation.” If to overcome tempta- 
tion is already in our power, why do we pray that we may 
not enter into it or be brought into it? We should rather do 
what depends upon our own free will and unrestricted power, 
and scorn the Apostle when he says: ‘God is faithful and 
will not permit you to be tempted beyond your strength, * 
and we should defy him, saying: ‘Why do I ask from God 
what has been placed in my own power?’ Far be it from one 
who is in his right mind to reason in this manner. Therefore, 
let us beg Him to give us what He commands us to have. 
He commands us to have what we do not yet possess, in order 
to remind us of what we should ask. And when we find that 
we have the power to do what He has commanded, we should 
understand from whom we have received it, lest, being puffed 
up and carried away by the spirit of the world, we should 
be unmindful of the things that have been given us by God.° 
Therefore, we do not destroy the freedom of the human will 
when we acknowledge with pious gratitude the grace of God 
by which the will is assisted, and do not reject it with un- 
grateful self-sufficiency. It is indeed within our power to 
will, but the will itself is admonished that it may be stirred 
to action, healed that it may be strong, enlarged that it may 
receive, and replenished that it may have abundantly. If we 
did not exercise our will, we certainly would not receive, nor 
would we possess, those things that are given to us. Who, 
indeed, would have continence—if, among the other gifts 
of God, I may single out the one that I am now discussing 


2 Matt, 26.41. 

3 Matt. 6.13. 

4 1 Cor. 10.13. 

5 Cf. 1 Cor, 2.12. 
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with you—who, I say, would have continence if he did not 
will it? No one would receive this virtue unless he willed it. 
But, if you wish to understand to whom we owe the power 
of the will to receive and to possess, consult Scripture; or, 
rather, since you already know this, reflect upon the words 
you have read: ‘As I knew that no one could be continent 
except God gave it, and this also was a point of wisdom, to 
know whose gift it was.’ Great are these two gifts, wisdom 
and continence: wisdom, by which we are formed in the 
knowledge of God; continence, by which we are no longer 
conformed to this world. God commands us, however, to be 
wise and to be continent, for without these virtues’ it is im- 
possible for us to be just and perfect. Let us pray, then, that 
He who has prescribed what we ought to will by precept 
and counsel may by His assistance and inspiration give us 
what he commands. Let us pray that He preserve what He 
has given us, and let us entreat Him to supply what He has 
not yet given; let us pray still and give thanks for the gifts 
already received and have confidence that we shall obtain 
those we expect, for the very reason that we are grateful for 
those we have received. For He who bestows upon faithful 
married persons the grace to refrain from fornication and 
adultery also gives to holy virgins and widows the grace to 
abstain from all carnal intercourse; rightly, therefore, is the 
name of chastity or continence given to this virtue. Granted 
that we have received continence from Him, do we, per- 
haps, have wisdom from ourselves? What, then, do these 
words of the Apostle James signify: ‘If any of you is wanting 
in wisdom, let him ask it of God, who gives abundantly to all 
men, and does not reproach; and it will be given to him’? 


6 Wisd. 8.21. 
7 For bonis several of the less reliable MSS have donis. 
8 James 1.5. 
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With the assistance of the Lord I have already treated this 
question rather extensively in other brief works of mine, and 
with His help I shall discuss it further when I have the oc- 
casion to do so.’ 


Chapter 18 


(22) I wish to say something on this subject at this time 
for the sake of certain brethren of mine, very friendly to me 
and dearly beloved, who are involved in this error, with- 
out malice, it is true, but involved nevertheless,’ They think 
that when they exhort others to justice and piety, the efficacy 
of their admonition depends upon the power of men to do 
what they urge, not by the assistance of God’s grace, but by 
the exercise of the choice of free will; as though the will 
could be free to perform a good work unless set free by the 
grace of God. They do not reflect that they owe to God the 
gift of preaching with such power that they move the slow 
wills of men to embrace a good life, inflame the wills that 
have grown cold, correct the perverse, convert the wander- 
ing, and subdue the rebellious. For to this extent they are 
able to influence others to do what they urge. If they do not 
achieve these results through the wills of men, how do they 
achieve them? What is the use of speaking? They might as 
well leave men to do these things of their own free will. But, 
if they do effect these changes in them, can it be that man ex- 
ercises such great power over the will of man by speaking, 
and that God does nothing when He assists the will? On 


9 Previous to the date of this work St. Augustine had written the fol- 
lowing anti-Pelagian treatises: De peccatorum meritis et de baptismo 
parvulorum (c.412), De spiritu et littera (412), and De fide et operi- 
bus (413). 


1 Who these friends were is not certain. 
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the contrary, whatever the eloquence of man may achieve by 
skill of reasoning and unction of speech in implanting the 
truth in the will of man, in nourishing charity, in banishing 
error through instruction and sloth through exhortation, ‘nei- 
ther he who plants is anything, nor he who waters, but God 
who gives the growth.’® In vain would the gardener cul- 
tivate his plants from without if the Creator did not operate 
secretly from within. I hope, therefore, that through the 
kindness of your Excellency this letter of mine will soon reach 
the persons whom I have mentioned. For this reason, I have 
thought it necessary to say something on this subject here. 
Finally, I hope that you yourself and the other widows who 
may read these pages or hear them read may come to realize 
that greater progress may be made in the love and practice 
of the virtue of continence through your own prayers than 
through my exhortations. For, if this work that I have ad- 
dressed to you affords you any consolation, all must be at- 
tributed to the grace of Him, ‘in whose hand,’ as it is written, 
‘are both we and our words.’ 


Chapter 19 


(23) If you had not yet vowed chastity to God in your 
widowhood, I would by all means urge you to make this 
vow. Since you have already pronounced your vow, I ex- 
hort you to persevere in it. I feel obliged, however, to pre- 
sent the advantages of this state in such forceful words that 
those who are thinking of marrying again may be led to ad- 
mire and to embrace it. Let us therefore listen to these words 
of the Apostle: “The unmarried woman thinks about the 


2 1 Cor. 3.7, 
3 Wisd. 7.16. 
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things of the Lord, that she may be holy in body and in spirit. 
Whereas she who is married thinks about the things of the 
world, how she may please her husband.’ He does not say: 
‘She thinks about the things of the world, that she may not 
be holy,’ but he certainly indicates that spiritual’ holiness is 
less because of the cares that arise from the thought of world- 
ly pleasures. Therefore, the unmarried Christian woman ought 
to concentrate and center all her intention on pleasing the 
Lord, with the same earnestness of purpose that would be 
devoted to pleasing a husband. Consider whom she pleases 
when she pleases the Lord. Undoubtedly, she is all the more 
blessed, the more she pleases Him, but, the more she thinks 
of the things of the world, the less she pleases Him. Strive, 
therefore, with your whole heart to please Him who is ‘beau- 
tiful above the sons of men.’ For, you please Him by His 
grace, which is ‘poured abroad in His lips.’* Strive, also, to 
please Him by that portion of your thoughts which you would 
devote to the world in pleasing a husband. Seek to please 
Him who has displeased the world, in order that those who 
serve Him may be freed from the world. For, men have seen 
Him who is ‘beautiful above the sons of men’ on the cross 
of His passion, and ‘He had no beauty nor comeliness, but 
His countenance was abject and his appearance was un- 
sightly.’ By means of this disfigurement your Redeemer has 
paid the price of your beauty; of a spiritual beauty, however, 
for ‘all the beauty of the king’s daughter is within.’® Strive 


1 1 Cor. 7.34. 

2 The editions of Amerbach and the Maurists have ea conjugalis san- 
ctitas, ‘wedded holiness,’ instead of divina sanctitas, ‘spiritual holiness,’ 
Almost all the MSS have divina, the reading preferred by Zycha. 

3 Ps. 44.3. 

4 Ibid. 

5 CE. Isa. 53.2,3. 

6 Ps. 44.14. 
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by this beauty to please Him; strive to increase this beauty 
with zealous care and vigilance. He has no love for false 
colors; He that is Truth itself delights in the truth; and you 
will remember from your reading that He called Himself 
the Truth in these words: ‘I am the way, and the truth, and 
the life.” Hasten to Him through Him; strive to please Him 
by Him, to live with Him, in Him, and by Him.’ With true 
affection and most holy chastity love to be loved by such a 
Bridegroom. 

(24) May your daughter, the consecrated virgin, also 
listen to these words in the interior of her soul. I shall con- 
sider how far she surpasses you in the kingdom of her King: 
that is another question. Nevertheless, you have both, mother 
and daughter, found Him whom you should strive together 
to please by the beauty of the life of chastity you have em- 
braced; she by despising marriage altogether, and you by 
renouncing a second marriage. If there had been husbands to 
please, it would perhaps have embarrassed you to wear the 
same ornaments as your daughter; do not be ashamed now 
to do those things by which you may both be adorned, for it 
is not dishonorable but rather glorious for you both to be 
loved by the One you have chosen. You would not use paint 
and rouge to simulate natural whiteness and redness, even 
if you had husbands, for you would feel that they did not 
deserve such deceit and that it would be unworthy of you 
to deceive them. Strive faithfully, therefore, to please and to 
unite yourselves to that King who has desired the beauty of 
his unique Spouse’ of which you are the members; your 
daughter by her virginal integrity, you by your chaste widow- 

7 John 14.6. There is an evident misprint in this sentence in Migne, 

PL 40.446, 

8 Cf. Rom. 11.16; also, the closing doxology of the Roman Canon, ‘Per 


ipsum, et cum ipso, et in ipso,’ etc. 
9 The Church. Cf. Ps. 44.12. 
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hood, both by your spiritual beauty. Her grandmother and 
your mother-in-law, now advanced in years, is associated with 
you in this beauty. As long as charity sustains the vigor of this 
beauty, old age does not cause it to wrinkle. Living with you 
both in your home and in Christ, you have this saintly matron, 
from whom you may obtain advice on perseverance. She 
will tell you how to struggle against this or that temptation, 
how to overcome it easily, and how to safeguard yourselves 
against future attacks. If you have any difficulty, she will 
instruct you with the confidence of long experience, with the 
benevolence of love, with the solicitude of piety, and with 
the serenity of old age. Consult her yourself especially, since 
she has had experience in your way of life. As for your 
daughter, she sings that canticle which, according to the 
Apocalypse, none but virgins can sing.’ Your mother-in-law 
prays more earnestly for both of you than she does for her- 
self. She is more solicitous, however, for her granddaughter, 
before whom a longer period of years still remains for over- 
coming temptations. Moreover, she realizes that you are 
nearer her own age and the mother of a daughter with whom 
I think you might have blushed to bear children if you had 
given her in marriage. May she have no thought of this now 
that it is unlawful for her. How much of this perilous life 
still remains to you, who have been willing to give up the 
name of grandmother that you may be united with your 
daughter in the fruitfulness of holy thoughts and works. Her 
grandmother, therefore, has reason to be more solicitous 
for her, for whom you her mother also have anxiety, for what 
she has vowed is more sublime and all of the life she has just 
embraced remains before her. May the Lord hear the prayers 
of your mother-in-law that by your holiness you may both 
share in the merits of her who in her youth gave birth to 


10 Apoc. 14.3,4, 
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your husband" and in her old age forms the heart of your 
daughter. Be assiduous in prayer, and with one mind and one 
heart endeavor, all of you, to please by your actions that 
unique Spouse of one Bride in whose body you now live by 
the same Spirit. 


Chapter 20 


(25) The day that has passed does not return again; after 
yesterday follows today, and after today tomorrow will fol- 
low. Behold, all times and the things of time pass away, that 
the eternal promise may be fulfilled, and ‘he who has per- 
severed to the end will be saved.’! If the world is now perish- 
ing, why does the married woman bear children? Or, if des- 
tined to bring forth in the spirit and not in the flesh, why 
does she marry? But, if the world is still to endure, why is 
the Creator of the world not loved more ardently? If worldly 
allurements pass away, there is nothing for the Christian soul 
to seek after with eager desire, but if they will yet remain 
there is something to be regarded with holy contempt. In the 
first instance there is no hope of gratification; in the second, 
the merit of charity is greater. How many years are included 
in that period in which the bodily powers are at their prime? 
Many women who contemplate marriage and earnestly de- 
sire it are spurned and rejected until, all of a sudden, they 
find that they have grown old and that they would experience 
more shame than pleasure in marrying. Many married women 
likewise, shortly after their wedding, have seen their husbands 
set out for foreign countries and while waiting for them to 
return have become advanced in years; often, these old 


1} Olybrius, the son of Proba. Cf. Introduction. 


1 Matt. 10.22, 
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women, as though widows before their time, do not have 
the good fortune to welcome their aged husbands on their 
return. If such women could so control the concupiscence of 
the flesh that they committed no sin of fornication or adultery 
when engagements were deferred or broken, or husbands 
traveled abroad, why is it not possible to exercise the same 
control when there is question of sacrilege? If concupiscence 
was restrained by deferment in its ardor, why is it not possible 
to subdue it by removal when it has grown cold? Those who 
have hope of satisfying the passions experience a more ardent 
desire. But, unmarried women who make a vow of chastity 
to God surrender that hope which enkindles love. Concupis- 
cence is more easily held in check when it is enkindled by no 
expectation; nevertheless, it is necessary to have recourse 
to prayer in order to keep it in subjection, for what is un- 
lawful is sought with greater ardor. 


Chapter 21 


(26) Therefore, let spiritual pleasures take the place of 
carnal pleasures in holy chastity: reading, prayer, psalms, 
holy meditation, diligence in good works, hope of the world to 
come, and a heart uplifted, and directly after all these spir- 
itual delights the thanksgiving’ to the Father of Lights, from 
whom we receive, without any doubt, as Scripture testifies, 
‘every good gift and every perfect gift.’ Is it necessary for 


= 


Gratiarum actio. Here, again, is probably an allusion to the celebra- 
tion of the Eucharist. The Greek word for the service, eucharistia, was ` 
translated into Latin as gratiarum actio. The allusion to the Preface 
dialogue in the words cor sursum, ‘a heart uplifted,’ supports this in- 
ference. Cf. Catholic Encyclopedia 9 791. Cf, also, Tertullian, Ad- 
versus Marcionem 1.23 (PL 2.299). 

2 James 1.17. 
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me to mention the evils that result from substituting other 
pleasures of sense, as though in compensation for the pleasures 
that married women find in the nuptial union, when the 
Apostle summarily declares that the widow ‘who gives herself 
up to pleasures is dead while she-is still alive??? God forbid 
that the desire of riches instead of the desire of marriage 
should ensnare you, and that love of money should replace 
the love of a husband in your hearts. In my association with 
people I have often observed that the repression of licentious- 
ness results in an increase of covetousness. The same may be 
applied to the bodily senses. The blind are more sharp of 
hearing and distinguish many more things by touch, while 
the sense of touch is less acute in persons blessed with sight. 
From this it is clear that, when the faculty of perceiving is 
deprived of one avenue, for example, the eyes, it exercises it- 
self more powerfully and with keener perception in other 
senses, as if it tried to supply through one what is taken from 
the other. In like manner, when carnal desire is denied grati- 
fication in sensual pleasure, it often seeks satisfaction with 
greater energy in the love of money, and, turned aside from 
the first, it directs its attention to the other with more ardent 
impulse. As for yourselves, let the love of riches and of mar- 
riage be extinguished simultaneously, and let the pious use 
of the goods you possess be joined to spiritual pleasures, that 
your liberality may be devoted to assisting the poor rather 
than to enriching the covetous. Alms to the poor, which give 
great support to the prayers of widows, rather than gifts to the 
covetous find their way into the treasury of heaven. Fastings 
and vigils in so far as they do not injure health, if they are 
employed in prayer, in the singing of psalms, in reading and 
in meditating on the law of God, even these very things 
that seem laborious, are changed into spiritual pleasures. The 


3.1 Tim. 5.6. 
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labors of those who love are never tiresome, but they are 
even a source of pleasure as in the case of hunters, fowlers, 
fisherman, grape harvesters, bankers, and persons who amuse 
themselves at some game. What matters is that the work be 
enjoyed. There is either no weariness in work that is loved, 
or the weariness itself is loved. If pleasure is found in such 
activities as capturing a wild animal, filling a cup or purse, 
or throwing a ball, think of the shame and grief we ought 
to feel if we do not find pleasure in the exercises for attaining 
God. 


Chapter 22 


(27) Certainly, in all the spiritual pleasures which married 
women enjoy, their holy way of living ought also to be 
guarded, lest they gain an evil reputation through careless- 
ness, although their life is no evil through misconduct. They 
must not follow the example of holy persons, whether men 
or women, who, when reproved for some negligence that has 
brought upon them a suspicion of evil which they know is 
entirely foreign to their way of life, reply that their conscience 
in the sight of God is sufficient for them. In thus imprudently 
and even cruelly despising the opinion of men, they injure the 
souls of others: whether of those who revile the way of God 
because they are offended by the chaste life of the saints 
which, according to their suspicion, is shameful; or of those 
who find excuse to imitate not what they actually see, but 
what they suspect. Therefore, the person who shields his life 
from evil or shameful accusations does good to himself, but 
he who also protects his reputation shows mercy to others. 
Our conduct is important as far as we are concerned; your 
good name is important for others. In any case, what we 
do out of charity for the salvation of others redounds to our 
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own advantage. Not without good reason, therefore, does 
the Apostle say: ‘We take forethought for what is honorable, 
not only before God, but also in the sight of men’;* he also 
says: ‘Please all men in all things, even as I myself in all 
things please all men, not seeking what is profitable to my- 
self, but to the many, that they may be saved.” Again, in 
a certain exhortation he says: ‘For the rest, brethren, what- 
ever things are true, whatever holy, whatever just, whatever 
honorable, whatever lovable, whatever of good repute, if there 
be any virtue, if anything worthy of praise, think upon these 
things; and what you have learned and received and heard 
and seen in me.” You will note that, among the many things 
mentioned in this exhortation, he has not neglected to add: 
‘whatever things are of good repute,’ and in two words he has 
included all these things when he says: ‘if there be any 
virtue, if anything worthy of praise.’ For, to virtue belongs 
all the goods first mentioned, but good repute belongs to 
praise. I do not think that the Apostle had a very great 
respect for the praise of men, for he says in another place: 
‘But with me it is a very small matter to be judged by you 
or by man’s tribunal,’ and elsewhere: ‘If I were trying to 
please men, I should not be a servant of Christ,’ and again: 
‘For our boast is this, the testimony of our conscience.” But, 
of the two—good life and good repute or, as is expressed more 
briefly, virtue and praise—he very wisely retained the first 
for himself, and the second he most compassionately provided 
for the sake of others. Human prudence, however, cannot in 
every case avoid the most malicious suspicions. Therefore, 


1 2 Cor. 8.21, 

2 Cf. Cor. 10.33. 
3 Cf. Phil. 48,9. 
4 1 Cor. 4.3 
5 
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when in our estimation we have done all the good possible, 
if anyone tries to stain our reputation by inventing or be- 
lieving evil of us, we may have the comfort of a good con- 
science and the joy besides that our ‘reward is great in 
heaven’ even when ‘men say all manner of evil against us,’ 
in spite of our pious and just lives.” That reward is, so to 
speak, the remuneration of those who fight ‘with the armor 
of justice not only on the right hand but on the left,’ that is, 
‘in honor and dishonor, in evil report and good report." 


Chapter 23 


(28) Continue in your course, therefore, and with con- 
stancy ‘so run as to obtain the prize,’ and by the example 
of your life and your words of encouragement draw as many 
as you can to follow in the same course with you. Do not 
relax the zeal by which you lead many to imitate you be- 
cause of the empty complaints of those who say: ‘How will 
the human race survive, if everybody practices continence?” 
For no other reason is this world kept in existence except 
that the predestined number of saints may be completed; if 
this number were completed more quickly, the end of the 
world would certainly not be deferred. Do not let it hinder 
you in your efforts to convince others of the excellence of your 
state when someone says: ‘Since marriage is a good, how 
will every good, the lesser as well as the greater, be represented 
in the Body of Christ, if all should imitate you in the praise 
and love of continence?’ In the first place, even if you 
should make the effort to induce all people to practice con- 


7 Cf. Matt. 5.11,12. 
8 2 Cor. 6.78. 


1 Cf, 1 Cor, 9.25. 
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tinence, the number would still be small. For, ‘not all can 
accept this teaching.’ But, since it is written: ‘Let him accept 
it who can,” then those will accept it who are able, if no 
mention is made of those who are not able to accept it, In 
the second place, we ought to have no fear that all may ac- 
cept this teaching, and that such lesser goods as the married 
life may be wanting in the Body of Christ. If all should hear 
this teaching and accept it, we ought to infer that, in the 
eternal decrees, the goods of marriage may already be suffi- 
cient in the great number of members who have departed 
this life.’ Even if all were now continent, the glory of the con- 
tinent would not be accorded to those who have already 
brought the ‘fruit thirtyfold’* into the granaries of the Lord, 
if by this fruit the good of marriage may be understood. 
Therefore, all these goods will have their proper place there, 
even though from now on no woman should desire to marry, 
or no man should wish to take a wife. With assurance, then, 
Strive to lead as many as possible to become what you are, 
and be watchful and fervent in prayer, that, with the assist- 
ance of the right hand of the Most High’ and an abundance 
of the most merciful grace of the Lord, you may persevere 
in your present state and attain your final goal. 

(29) In conclusion, I beg of you, through Him from whom 
you have received this gift and from whom you hope for its 
reward, to remember me also in your prayers, in company 


2 Matt. 19.11,12. 

3 The words multa ex hac vita transierunt neque enim nunc si are 
omitted in Migne (PL 40.450.). This is evidently a misprint. 

4 Cf. Matt. 13.8; also, De sancta virginitate 46, and Jerome, Epist. 48.2 
and Epist. 123.9. 

5 Cf. Ps. 76.11. 
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with the whole Church at your house.’ It is providential, in- 
deed, that I have already written a letter on prayer to your 
aged mother’—for she, who is now less concerned about her 
own salvation than about yours, is obliged especially to plead 
for you in prayer—and that I should have addressed this 
little work on continence in widowhood to you rather than 
to her, since it remains for you to overcome the temptations 
that at her age she has already overcome. As for the holy 
virgin, your daughter, if she desires one of my works on the 
subject of her own profession, she has my lengthy book, 
Holy Virginity, which she may read. I have also recommended 
this book for your reading, since it contains many important 
rules for the practice of chastity in widowhood as well as in 
the state of virginity. In these pages I have touched upon 
some of these matters lightly and omitted others entirely be- 
cause of the fuller treatment in that work. May you persevere 
in the grace of Christ. Amen.® 


6 In the first centuries of Christianity the private homes of the Christians 
were used as places of worship and called domestic churches. Cf. Rom. 
16.5; 1 Cor. 16.19. When this letter was written the family of Proba 
and Juliana, with their numerous household, had probably returned 
to the ancestral home of the Anicii, in Rome. Cf. Duchesne, Early 
History of the Christian Church 1.131. 

Epist. 130. 

Nearly all the MSS have Amen here. The word is omitted in the 
Maurist edition and in Migne's reprint. 
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INTRODUCTION 


AINT AUGUSTINE wrote the treatise, De opere mon- 
achorum, about 400,’ at the request of Aurelius, 
4 Bishop of Carthage, in an attempt to settle a prob- 
lem concerned with monastic discipline. Certain monks in 
Carthage, mindful of St. Paul’s injunction: ‘If any man will 
not work, neither let him eat,’? maintained themselves by 
their own labor. Other monks, however, wished to live on 
the alms of the faithful, finding support for their attitude 
in the words of our Lord: ‘Look at the birds of the air: they 
do not sow, or reap, or gather into barns; yet your heavenly 
Father feeds them.’* In addition to refraining from manual 
labor, certain of these monks, disregarding St. Paul’s precept,‘ 
and in opposition to the current custom of the Christians," 
wore their hair long. The disturbance occasioned by these dif- 
ferences of opinion and behavior among the monks and their 


1 Cf. Vernon J. Bourke, Augustine's Quest of Wisdom (Milwaukee 
1945) 155. 

2 2 Thess. 3.10. 

3 Matt. 6.26. 

4 Cf. 1 Cor. 11.14, 

5 Cf. I. Goschler, DTC (Paris 1870) 504. 
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lay adherents led Bishop Aurelius to ask his young colleague 
to give attention to the problem.® 

In the treatise which Augustine wrote in reply he proves 
that the Apostle Paul gave to the servants of God both the 
precept and the example of bodily labor undertaken in order 
to provide food and clothing. He then proceeds to show that 
the Gospel precepts by which these monks justified not only 
their laziness but their arrogance were not in opposition to 
the precept and example of St. Paul. Finally, he reproves the 
monks who wore long hair and exhorts them not to persist 
in disturbing the peace of the monastery and the minds of 
their friends.” 

The situation which occasioned the writing of the De Opere 
Monachorum seems to have been local and temporary. There 
is no reference to any similar disturbance in the Rule of Saint 
Basil, which, written in the last half of the fourth century, 
gives specific directions for manual labor,’ nor is there any 
parallel found in the later Rule of Saint Benedict where 
the holy founder states that his followers will be truly monks 
when they ‘live by the labor of their hands as did our 
fathers and the Apostles.’® St. Augustine himself, in the rules 
which he drew up for the community of nuns he established 
under the direction of his sister, makes no mention of in- 
subordination in regard to manual labor,’® nor does he refer 
to the trouble at Carthage in any of his letters written at 
the time of the disturbance. It is possible that the situation 
which called forth St. Augustine’s strictures was confined to 


6 Cf. St. Augustine, Retractationes 2.21, PL 32.638. 

7 Cf. PL 40.547. 

8 Cf. St. Basil, Ascetical Works, trans. Sister M. Monica Wagner, Fathers 
of the Church 12 (New York 1950) 33, 211, 807, 317, et passim. 

9 St. Benedict, Regula, Cap. 48, ed. Dom Oswald H. Blair (Fort Augus- 
tus, Scotland 1914) 125. 

10 Cf. St. Augustine, Epist. 211, PL 33.958-965. 
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Carthage and was one manifestation of that passionate lack 
of restraint characteristic of the Carthaginians he deplored in 
the review of his days spent there as a student and as a pro- 
fessor,’ and sharply criticized by his contemporary, Salvian 
the Presbyter, in his De gubernatione Dei.” 

In regard to style, this treatise with its intricate sentence 
structure and its numerous figures of rhetoric, conforms to 
the Ciceronian pattern which St. Augustine usually followed. 
A striking example of the irony reminiscent of Cicero which 
the author used frequently in his attacks upon the Donatists 
at this period’? is evident throughout the sections in which he 
upbraids those monks who wish to live like birds of the air." 

The text used for the translation is that of Zycha in the 
Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum 41. The table 
of contents is an elaboration of the chapter captions as given 
in Migne’s Patrologia Latina. Quotations from the Old Test- 
ament are cited from the Douay Version of the Vulgate; those 
from the New Testament are from the Confraternity Edition 
of the Challoner-Rheims Version. 


11 Cf. St, Augustine, Confessiones 3.1.1, 3.2.2.; 3.3.6; 3.6.10. 

12 Cf. Salvian, De gubernatione Dei, trans. J. F. O'Sullivan, Fathers of 
the Church 3 (New York 1947) 204-223. 

13 Cf, Sister M. Inviolata Barry, St. Augustine the Orator (Washington 
1924) 126. 

14 Cf., below, 23.27. 
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Chapter I 


| me to accede to your request with a devotedness the 
@ greater in proportion as I realized the more clearly 
who was ordering me through you. For, our Lord Jesus Christ 
dwelling within you inspired the solicitude of your paternal 
and fraternal charity in regard to whether or not approval 
should be given to those monks, our sons and brethren, who 
fail to obey the precept of the Apostle, St. Paul: ‘If any man 
will not work, neither let him eat.’ Then, through the instru- 
mentality of your will and tongue, He bade me write some- 
thing to you on this subject. May He assist me as I under- 
take this work in obedience, so that I may understand that, 
in this service of fruitful labor, I am obeying Him in ac- 
cordance with the ability which He has given me. 

(2) In the first place, we must consider the argument of 
those monks who do not wish to work. Then, if we find that 
their contention is groundless, we must plan our discussion 
to correct them and to fulfill our episcopal duty. They assert 
that when the Apostle says: ‘If any man will not work, 
neither let him eat,’ he does not refer to bodily labor at which 
farmers or artisans work. For, they maintain, St. Paul’s at- 
titude cannot be in contradiction to the Gospel where our 


1 2 Thess. 3.10. 
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Lord Himself says: “Therefore I say to you, do not be anxious 
for your life, what you shall eat; nor yet for your body, what 
you shall put on. Is not the life a greater thing than the food, 
and the body than the clothing? Look at the birds of the 
air: they do not sow, or reap, or gather into barns; yet your 
heavenly Father feeds them. Are not you of much more value 
than they? But which of you by being anxious about it can 
add to his stature a single cubit? And as for clothing, why 
are you anxious? Consider how the lilies of the field grow; 
they neither toil nor spin, yet I say to you that not even Solo- 
mon in all his glory was arrayed like one of these. But if 
God so clothes the grass of the field, which flourishes today 
but tomorrow is thrown into the oven, how much more you, 
O you of little faith! Therefore, do not be anxious, saying: 
“What shall we eat” or “What shall we drink?” or “What 
are we to put on?” (for after all these things the Gentiles 
seek); for your Father knows that you need all these things. 
But seek first the kingdom of God and his justice, and all 
these things shall be given you besides. Therefore do not be 
anxious about tomorrow; for tomorrow will have anxieties 
of its own. Sufficient for the day is its own trouble.’? They 
say: ‘Behold the passage where the Lord bids us to be free 
from care in regard to our food and clothing. How, then, 
can the Apostle, opposing the direction of the Lord, com- 
mand us to be solicitous about what we are to eat and drink 
and wherewith we are to be clothed and thus burden us with 
the arts, the cares, and the labors of workmen?’ They insist, 
therefore, that we ought to understand the passage: ‘If any 
man will not work, neither let him eat,’* as referring to spirit- 
ual works concerning which the Apostle says in another pas- 
sage: ‘God has given to each one to serve. I have planted, 


2 Matt. 6.25-34. 
3 2 Thess. 3.10. 
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Apollos watered, but God has given the growth...” And a 
little later: ‘Each will receive his own reward according to 
his labor. For we are God’s helpers, you are God’s tillage, 
God’s building. According to the grace of God which has 
been given to me, as a wise builder, I laid the foundation.’ 
They [who do not wish to work] argue that, since the Apostle 
worked by planting, watering, building, and placing founda- 
tions, so he who does not wish to work in like fashion should 
not eat. For, they ask, what profit is there in a spiritual 
repast, that is, in feasting on the word of God, if, as a re- 
sult, one does not work at building up His kingdom in the 
souls of others? What profit came to the lazy servant who re- 
ceived the talent, hid it, and did not use it for his master’s 
gain? Would not a gift be taken away from such a servant at 
last, and he himself cast into exterior darkness?” They con- 
tinue: ‘We act in this fashion: we read with our brethren who 
come to us weary from the turmoil of the world, seeking in 
our company rest in the word of God, in prayers, psalms, 
hymns, and spiritual canticles; we converse with them, con- 
sole, and exhort them, and build up in them whatever we 
notice is needed for their progress. If we did not act thus, we 
would receive those same spiritual refreshments from the Lord 
to our own destruction, for the Apostle says: “If any man will 
not work, neither let him eat.’ ” Thus, these monks think 
that they are obeying both the apostolic and the Gospel pre- 
cept, since they believe that the Gospel commands us not to 
be solicitous about the corporeal and temporal needs of this 
life and that the Apostle refers to spiritual food and work 
when he says: ‘If any man will not work, neither let him 
eat.’ 


4 1 Cor. 3.6-10. 
5 Cf. Matt. 25.24-30. 
6 2 Thess. 3.10. 
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(3) These monks do not consider that an objector could 
say that the Lord, speaking in parables and similitudes, ad- 
vises His servants not to be concerned about spiritual food 
and clothing, as when He says: ‘But when they deliver you 
up to the judges, do not be anxious what you are to speak; 
for what you are to speak will be given you in that hour. 
For it is not you who are speaking, but the Spirit of your 
Father who speaks through you?! As a matter of fact, this 
reference is to spiritual wisdom, concerning which He did not 
wish them to take thought, promising that He would take 
care of them if they were free from anxiety. The same objector 
might assert that the Apostle, on the other hand, speaking 
more openly in apostolic fashion, and expressing himself liter- 
ally rather than figuratively, as is evident from almost all the 
statements in his Epistles, speaks literally of corporeal work 
and food in the passage: ‘If any man will not work, neither 
let him eat.’? By these two objections, the unwarranted inter- 
pretation of these monks could be turned back upon them- 
selves, unless, indeed, considering other words of the Lord, 
they find a passage which proves that He speaks of not worry- 
ing about corporeal food and clothing when He says: “Do 
not be anxious about what you shall eat, and what you shall 
drink and wherewith you shall be clothed.’* Such a dis- 
covery would be made if they should find that our Lord says: 
‘For after all these things the Gentiles seek,“ since in those 
words He shows that He spoke of corporeal and temporal 
things. If, then, the Apostle had made only this one state- 
ment about this matter: ‘If any man will not work, neither 
1 Cf. Matt. 10.19-21. 

2 2 Thess. 3.10. 


3 CE. Matt. 6.31. 
4 Ibid. 
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let him eat,’ his words could admit of another interpretation. 
In many other passages of his Epistles, however, the Apostle 
very clearly shows what he means here. Hence, the monks 
referred to attempt in vain to obscure the interpretation of 
this passage for themselves and for others so that they are 
unwilling not only to do what charity advises, but even to 
wish to understand it themselves or to have others do so. They 
do not fear what the Psalmist says: ‘He would not under- 
stand that he might do well," 


Chapter 3 


(4) In the first place, we must prove that the blessed 
Apostle Paul wished the servants of God to perform manual 
labor which would merit a great spiritual reward, and to 
do this without seeking food and clothing from anybody, but 
to procure these commodities for themselves by their own 
work. Secondly, we must show that those Gospel precepts 
by which some monks justify not only laziness, but even ar- 
rogance, are not contrary to the direction and example of 
the Apostle. Let us examine the statements made by the Apos- 
tle prior to this one: ‘If any man will not work, neither let 
him eat,’ and the statements which follow it, so that the 
meaning which St. Paul intended may be gathered from the 
setting of the passage. He says: ‘And we charge you, brethren, 
in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, to withdraw yourselves 
from every brother who lives irregularly, and not according 
to the teaching received from us. For you yourselves know 
how you ought to imitate us; for we were not unruly while 
with you, neither did we eat any man’s bread at his cost, 
but we worked day and night in labor and in toil, so that we 


5 Ps, 35.4. 
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might not burden any of you. Not that we did not have the 
right to do so, but that we might make ourselves an example 
for you to imitate us. For indeed when we were with you we 
used to charge you: if any man will not work, neither let him 
eat. For we have heard that some among you are living ir- 
regularly, doing no work but busy at meddling. Now such 
persons we charge and exhort in the Lord Jesus Christ that 
they work quietly and eat their own bread.’* What can be 
said in reply to this, since, indeed, by his own example he 
taught what he commanded, lest later some one might be 
permitted to interpret this with a view to his will and not 
his charity. For, the Lord had directed that Apostle, as 
preacher of the Gospel, as soldier of Christ, as planter of 
the vineyard, as shepherd of the flock, to live by the Gospel; 
nevertheless, St. Paul did not accept the payment due him in 
order to give example to those who wished to exact unmerited 
recompense. Thus, he said to the Corinthians: ‘What soldier 
ever serves at his own expense? Who plants a vineyard and 
does not eat of its fruit? Who feeds the flock, and does not eat 
of the milk of the flock??? He did not wish, therefore, to ac- 
cept what was his due in order to restrain by his example 
others who, though not duly ordained in the Church, thought 
that they were entitled to a similar recompense. That is the 
implication in his words: ‘Neither did we eat any man’s 
bread at his cost, but we worked day and night in labor and 
in toil, so that we might not burden any of you. Not that 
we did not have the right to do so, but that we might make 
ourselves an example for you to imitate us.’ Hence, let those 
hearken to whom he addresses this command, that is, those 
who do not have the right he possessed of meriting by merely 
spiritual labors the bread ordinarily earned by corporeal works. 
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And, as he says: ‘We charge and exhort in the Lord Jesus 
Christ that they work quietly and eat their own bread,’? let 
them not argue against the very clear words of the Apostle, 
because such discussions should yield to that silence in which 
they ought to work and eat their bread.‘ 


Chapter 4 


(5) I would consider and discuss those words more care- 
fully and profoundly did I not have other passages from St. 
Paul’s Epistles which are much more to the point, and which 
help to set forth his sentiments so definitely that, even if the 
passages quoted above were missing, these excerpts would 
suffice. Writing to the Corinthians on this subject, the Apostle 
says: ‘Am I not free? Am I not an Apostle? Have I not seen 
Jesus our Lord? Are not you my work in the Lord? And if 
to others I am not an Apostle, yet to you I am. For you are 
the seal set upon my apostleship in the Lord. My defense 
against those who question me is this: Have we not a right 
to eat and to drink? Have we not a right to take about with 
us a woman, a sister, as do the other Apostles, and the breth- 
ren of the Lord, and Cephas”! See how first he points out 
what is lawful for him and permissible because he is an 
Apostle, for he opens the discussion with that indentification: 
‘Am I not free? Am I not an Apostle?’ He proves that he is 
an Apostle by the words: ‘Have I not seen Jesus our Lord? 
Are not you my work in the Lord? Then, when his identity 
has been established, he shows that the privileges granted to 


3 2 Thess. 3.12. 
4 Cf. St. Basil, Ascetical Works, p. 211. 


1 1 Cor. 9.1-7. Cf. St. Basil, op, cit., p. 112. 
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the other Apostles are his, also: namely, exemption from 
manual labor and livelihood in recompense for his preaching, 
as the Lord appointed and as was done most clearly according 
to the following verses where St. Paul states explicitly that 
faithful women, possessing the goods of this world, went along 
with the Apostles and ministered to them from their own 
supplies so that the servants of God might lack none of those 
commodities which constitute the necessities of life. St. Paul 
asserts that he had the right to act in this respect as the other 
Apostles were doing, but later on he states that he did not 
wish to use this power. Certain persons, not understanding 
the passage: ‘Have we not a right to take about with us a 
woman, a sister,’ have interpreted it as ‘wife.’ The obscurity 
of the Greek word deceived them, since, in Greek, the same 
word is used for wife and woman. Yet, the Apostle has placed 
the words in such a way that people should not be deceived, 
since he says not merely ‘a woman,’ but ‘a sister woman,’ 
and not ‘to take in marriage,’ but ‘to take about.’ In truth, 
this ambiguity has not deceived other intepreters who have 
translated it as ‘woman,’ not ‘wife.’ 


Chapter 5 


(6) If anyone believes that the Apostles did not bring 
women of holy life with them wherever they preached the 
Gospel, so that these women might minister the necessities 
of life to them of their abundance, let him hear the Gospel 
and realize that the Apostle did this by the example of our 
Lord Himself. For, although angels could minister to Him, 
He sympathized with the weaker brethren with His custom- 
ary mercy. Furthermore, He had a purse in which to keep the 
money which was contributed for the necessities of life by 
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good and faithful persons. Our Lord entrusted this purse 
to Judas to teach us to tolerate even thieves in the Church 
if we cannot avoid doing so, for Judas, as is written in the 
Scriptures, ‘used to take what was put in it?! The Lord, 
moreover, wished women to follow Him to prepare and 
take care of whatever was needed. Thus He showed what 
service was owed to the evangelists and ministers, as it were 
to the soldiers of God, by the people, that is, by the provin- 
cials of God. If anyone did not wish to accept what was due 
him, as the Apostle Paul was unwilling to do, then he would 
contribute more to the Church by not demanding the re- 
compense he earned and by supplying his daily food by his 
own labors. For, the inn keeper, to whom the wounded man 
was brought, heard the words: ‘If you spend anything more, 
I, on my way back, will repay thee.* The Apostle Paul, 
therefore, paid out what was over and above the norm, 
since he served at his own expense, as he himself asserts.’ In 
the Gospel it is written: ‘Then he was journeying through 
towns and villages, preaching and proclaiming the good news 
of the kingdom of God. And with him were the Twelve and 
certain women who had been cured of evil spirits and in- 
firmities: Mary, who is called the Magdalene, from whom 
seven devils had gone out, and Joanna, the wife of Chuza, 
Herod’s steward, and Susanna, and many others who used to 
provide for them out of their means. * The Apostles imitated 
this example of the Lord, in regard to accepting the food 
which was due to them; in doing so they were supported by 
this very clear statement of our Lord: ‘And as you go, preach 
the message: “The Kingdom of heaven is at hand! Cure the 
sick, raise the dead, cleanse the lepers, cast out devils. Freely 
1 John 12.6. 

2 Cf. Luke 10.35, 


3 Cf. 1 Cor. 9.7-15; 2 Cor. 11.7. 
4 Luke 8.1-4, 
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you have received, freely give. Do not keep gold, or silver, 
or money in your girdles, no wallet for your journey, nor two 
tunics, nor sandals, nor staff; for the laborer deserves his liv- 
ing.’> Consider the passage where our Lord gave the direc- 
tion to which the Apostle refers. He spoke in this fashion to 
eliminate the need of carrying all the articles mentioned 
so that, as occasion demanded, the Apostles might receive 
them from the faithful to whom they announced the kingdom 
of God. 


Chapter 6 


(7) Lest anyone should believe that the privilege we have 
been discussing was granted only to the twelve Apostles, con- 
sider what St. Luke says: ‘Now after this the Lord appointed 
seventy-two others, and sent them forth two by two before 
him into every town and place where he himself was about 
to come. And he said to them: “The harvest indeed is great 
but the laborers are few. Pray therefore the Lord of the har- 
vest to send forth laborers into his harvest. Go. Behold I 
send you forth as lambs in the midst of wolves. Carry neither 
purse, nor wallet, nor sandals, and greet no one on the way. 
Whatever house you enter, first say. ‘Peace to this house!’ 
And if a son of peace be there, your peace will rest upon 
him; but if not, it will return to you. And remain in the same 
house, eating and drinking what they have; for the laborer 
deserves his wages.” °! From these words it is clear that these 
privileges were permitted but not ordered, so that whoever 
wished might avail himself of the opportunity granted by the 
direction of the Lord, but, if anyone did not so desire, he 


5 Matt. 10.7-11. 
1 Luke 10.1-7. 
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would not act contrary to a command by yielding his right 
and engaging with greater mercy and labor in preaching 
the Gospel with no expectation of receiving a merited recom- 
pense. Otherwise, the Apostle acted contrary to the command 
of God when, after declaring that he had this privilege, he 
immediately added: ‘But I for my part have used none of 
these rights.’ 


Chapter 7 


(8) But, let us return to our problem and diligently con- 
sider the entire section of the Epistle in question. The Apostle 
says: ‘Have we not a right to eat and to drink? Have we not 
a right to take about with us a woman, a sister”! To what 
right does he refer unless it be the one which the Lord gave 
to those whom he sent to preach the kingdom of heaven when 
He said: ‘Eat what they have; for the laborer deserves his 
wages,” offering Himself as an exponent of this privilege 
since very faithful women attended to the necessities of His 
life at their own expense? The Apostle, moreover, emphasized 
the point still more forcibly by introducing, from the actions 
of his fellow Apostles, proof of the permission granted by the 
Lord, for, with no indication of condemnation, he adds: ‘As 
do the other Apostles, and the brethren of the Lord, and 
Cephas.” But, to make clear that it was of his own will that 
he did not receive what he proved from the practice of his 
fellow workers was his due, he says: ‘Or is it only Barnabas 
and I who have not the right to do this?’* See how he re- 
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moves all doubt from even the dullest intellects, so that they 
may understand of what work he speaks. Why does he say: 
‘Or is it only Barnabas and I who have not the right to do 
this?’ unless it be that all the evangelists and ministers of the 
word of God had received from the Lord the privilege of 
exemption from manual labor and of being supported in re- 
compense for preaching the Gospel, since they were devoting 
themselves to spiritual endeavor in preaching the kingdom 
of heaven and in establishing peace for the Church. No one 
can argue that the Apostle refers to that spiritual work when 
he says: ‘Or is it only Barnabas and I who have not the 
right to do this?’ for all the Apostles had this right of not 
working. Let him who attempts to turn and to twist the 
statement of the Apostle to suit his own ideas say, therefore, 
if he dare, that all the Evangelists received from the Lord 
the right of not preaching. If it is most absurd and sense- 
less to say this, why are people unwilling to understand 
what is patent to all, that the other Apostles received the 
exemption from working, that is, from doing manual labor 
by which to support themselves, because, as the Gospel says: 
‘The laborer is worthy of his food and recompense.” Hence, 
Paul and Barnabas were not the only ones who enjoyed this 
privilege of not working; all alike had the right, but those 
two Apostles did not use their privilege because they judged 
it more feasible to direct those funds to the Church, in view 
of the weakness of the faithful in those regions where they 
preached. Therefore, lest he should seem to cast reflection 
upon his co-laborers, he adds: ‘What soldier ever serves at 
his own expense? Who plants a vineyard, and does not eat 
of its fruits? Who feeds the flock, and does not eat of the 
milk of the flock? Do I speak these things on human author- 
ity? Or does not the Law also say these things? For it is writ- 


5 Cf. Matt. 10.10; Luke 10.7. 
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ten in the Law of Moses: “Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that 
treads out the grain.” Is it for the oxen that God has care? 
Or does he say this simply for our sakes? These things were 
written for us. For he who plows should plow in hope, and 
he who threshes, in hope of partaking of the fruits.’® In these 
words the Apostle Paul emphasizes the fact that his fellow 
Apostles were not transgressing in any way when they did 
not engage in manual labor to provide the necessities of life, 
but, as the Lord directed, living on the Gospel, they accepted, 
without offering payment, bodily nourishment from those to 
whom they in turn furnished spiritual nourishment without 
demanding payment. In this way, they, like soldiers, were 
receiving their pay, freely partaking of the fruit of the vine 
planted by them, drinking the milk of the flock which they 
pastured, and eating the food prepared from the grain which 
they threshed. 


Chapter 8 


(9) Furthermore, the Apostle introduces other clearer 
arguments and completely removes all possibility of doubt. 
He says: ‘If we have sown for you spiritual things, is it a 
great matter if we reap from you carnal things”! What are 
the spiritual things which he sowed except the word and 
the mystery of the sacrament of the kingdom of heaven? 
Moreover, what are the carnal things which he claims he 
has the right to reap except those temporal goods which are 
granted for the life and the needs of the flesh? He makes 
clear, however, that he neither sought nor accepted from 
them these temporal goods, even though they were due to 


6 1 Cor. 9.7-11. 
1 1 Cor. 9.11. 
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him, so that he might not place any obstacle to the Gospel 
of Christ. What alternative remains for understanding the 
fact that he worked to provide food for himself other than 
that he performed bodily labor with his bodily and visible 
hands? If he sought food and clothing from spiritual labors, 
that is, from those whom he was instructing in the Word of 
God, he would not go on to say: ‘If others share in this 
right over you, why not we rather? But we have not used 
this right, but we bear all things, lest we offer hindrance to 
the Gospel of Christ’? What is the right he says he did not 
use unless it be that power over them which he received from 
the Lord to share their temporal goods for the support of 
the life which is passed in the flesh? This right belonged 
also to others, not only to those who had first preached the 
Gospel to them, but also to those who later came to their 
church preaching the same message. Hence, when he says: 
‘If we have sown for you spiritual things, is it a great matter 
if we reap from you carnal things,’ he continues: ‘If others 
share in this right over you, why not we rather?’ After de- 
claring in what this power over them consists, he adds: “But 
we have not used this right, but we bear all things lest we 
offer hindrance to the Gospel of Christ”? Let those [who 
disagree with us] explain how the Apostle obtained bodily 
sustenance from spiritual work, since he himself asserts 
openly that he did not use this right. But, if he did not ac- 
quire bodily food from spiritual work, the only alternative is 
that he obtained it from bodily work as he says: ‘Neither 
did we eat any man’s bread at his cost, but we worked night 
and day in labor and toil, so that we might not burden any 
of you. Nor that we did not have the right to do so, but 
2 1 Cor. 9.12. 


3 Ibid. 
4 2 Thess. 3.8-10. 
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that we might make ourselves an example for you to imitate 
us.’* And elsewhere he says: ‘We bear all things lest we offer 
hindrance to the Gospel of Christ.’ 


Chapter 9 


(10) The Apostle returns to the subject and repeatedly 
commends in various ways the privilege which is granted 
to him but which he does not use. ‘Do you not know,’ he 
says, ‘that they who minister in the temple eat what comes 
from the temple, and that they who serve the altar have 
their share with the altar? So also the Lord directed that 
those who preach the Gospel should have their living from 
the Gospel. But I for my part have used none of these rights.” 
What is clearer than this? What is more definite? My only 
fear is that, when I discuss the passage in an attempt to ex- 
plain it, I may obscure what is of itself patent and forceful. 
For, they who do not understand these words, or pretend 
that they do not undersand them, understand mine much less 
or acknowledge that they do so, unless, perhaps, they may 
understand mine more quickly because, having understood 
my words, they can mock them; but the same opportunity 
is not given to them where the words of the Apcstle are con- 
cerned, When they cannot interpret the words of the Apostle 
to their own liking, they answer that these words, though 
actually clear and forceful, are obscure and uncertain, be- 
cause they do not dare say that they are vicious and per- 
verse. The minister of God asserts: “The Lord directed that 
those who preach the Gospel should have their living from 


5 1 Cor. 9.12; cf. St. Augustine, Epist. 83.5, PL 33.293. 
a 1 Cor. 9.18-15. 
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the Gospel. But I for my part have used none of these rights’; 
and ordinary human beings attempt to twist what is direct, 
to close what is open, and to becloud what is clear, by saying 
that the Apostle declared that he was doing a spiritual work 
and living by that means, and, hence, that he was living 
‘from the Gospel. Why, then, does he say: “The Lord directed 
that those who preach the Gospel should have their living 
from the Gospel. But I for my part have used none of 
these rights’? If, as they [who oppose my interpretation] 
wish, the term ‘living’ mentioned in this passage is to be 
interpreted in a spiritual sense, then the Apostle had no hope 
in God, since, according to his words: ‘But I for my part 
have used none of these rights,’ he did not live from the Gos- 
pel. Wherefore, as he did have a strong hope of eternal 
life, the Apostle certainly lived from the Gospel so far as 
spiritual matters were concerned. Therefore, when he says: 
‘But I for my part have used none of these rights, he makes 
it clear that the focal point of the discussion is the physical 
life by stressing that the Lord directed those who preach the 
Gospel to live by the Gospel, that is, to maintain at the ex- 
pense of the faithful that life for which food and clothing are 
essential, as he declares in a previous passage concerning his 
colleagues” and as the Lord Himself says: “The workman 
deserves his food’, and again, ‘The laborer deserves his 
wages.* Hence, the Apostle did not accept from those to 
whom he preached the food and payment granted the Evan- 
gelists for the sustenance of this physical life, saying in all 
truth: ‘But I for my part have used none of these rights.’ 


2 Cf. 1 Cor. 9.5. 
3 Cf. Matt. 10.10; Luke 10.7. 
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(11) Lest, perchance, anyone should think that he did 
not accept recompense because the faithful had not offered 
it, the Apostle adds: ‘Neither do I write these things that 
so it should be done in my case. For it were better for me to 
die than that anyone should make void my boast!’ What 
boast does he mean except that which he, suffering with the 
weak for the sake of Christ, wishes to have before God, as 
he goes on to declare very definitely: ‘For even if I preach 
the Gospel, I have therein no ground for boasting, since I 
am under constraint,’ that is, under the necessity of providing 
for this life. Then he says: ‘For woe to me if I do not preach 
the Gospel,’ that is, I shall neglect preaching to my own dis- 
advantage because I shall suffer from hunger and I shall 
not have the wherewith to live. He continues thus: ‘If I do 
this willingly, I have a reward.’ He asserts that he acts will- 
ingly if he works impelled by no need of providing for this 
life, and that on this condition he gains the reward of eternal 
glory before God. ‘But,’ he goes on to say, ‘if [I work] un- 
willingly, it is a stewardship that has been entrusted to me,’ 
that is, if against my will I am forced to preach by the need 
of providing for this physical life, then ‘a stewardship has 
been entrusted to me.’ Hence, the result is that, because I 
preach Christ and His truth, although I do it as an oppor- 
tunist, seeking my own advantage, and impelled by the neces- 
sity of material gain, others would draw profit from my work, 
but I would not gain that eternal and glorious reward be- 
fore God. ‘What then,’ he says, ‘is my reward? He asks a 
question and, for that reason, the proposition must be held 
in suspense until he answers. But, to understand it more 


l Scripture quotations throughout this chapter are from 1 Cor. 9.15-18. 
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easily, let us question him ourselves: ‘What reward will you 
have, O Apostle, since you do not accept that earthly re- 
ward appointed for good preachers who do not preach be- 
cause of this reward but who take it when it is offered ac- 
cording to the direction of the Lord? What reward will you 
have? Hear what he says in reply: “That preaching the 
Gospel, I deliver the Gospel without charge,’ that is, so that 
the Gospel may not be costly for those believing, lest they 
think that the word of God is presented to them for this 
purpose and lest the Evangelists seem, as it were, to sell it. 
He returns to this point again and again so that he may 
show that he does not do what is permitted him by the Lord’s 
sanction, as he says: ‘So as not to abuse my right in the 
Gospel.’ 


Chapter 11 


(12) Now, because the Apostle acted in the above-men- 
tioned fashion in sympathy with the weakness of men, let 
us hear what he goes on to say: ‘For, free though I was as 
to all, unto all I have made myself a slave that I might gain 
the more converts; . . . to those under the Law as one under 
the Law (though not myself under the Law), that I might 
gain those under the Law; to those without the Law, as one 
without the Law (though I am not without the law of God, 
but am under the law of Christ), that I might gain those with- 
out the Law,’ He acted thus not from subtle pretense but 
from merciful compassion, that is, not to pretend that he was 
a Jew, as some have believed because he observed the tradi- 
tional practices at Jerusalem. His actions were the manifesta- 
tion of a free and openly acknowledged conviction which 
prompted him to say: ‘Was one called having been circum- 


I l Cor. 9.19-22. 
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cised? Let him not become uncircumcised,” that is, let him not 
live as if he had not been circumcised, and, if he had covered 
that which had been uncovered, as St. Paul says in another 
passage: “Thy circumcision has become uncircumcision.’* Be- 
cause of the view which he expressed in the words: ‘Was 
one called having been circumcised? Let him not become 
uncircumcised. Was one called being uncircumcised? Let 
him not be circumcised,’* he actually conformed to obliga- 
tions which he was considered to have simulated by those 
who did not understand or who paid scant attention. For, he 
was a Jew and he was called [to the faith] after having been 
circumcised; he did not wish to return to his former state, 
that is, he was unwilling to live as if he had not been circum- 
cised. For, this was within his power. He was not under the 
Law as were those who observed it slavishly; nevertheless, he 
was in the law of God and of Christ. For the Law of the 
Jews was not one law and that of God another, as the 
wretched Manichaeans are wont to say. Otherwise, if, when 
he did those things, he ought to be considered as simulating, 
then he also pretended to be a pagan and to sacrifice to idols, 
since he said that he had become, as it were, without the 
Law for the sake of those who were without the Law. Now, 
whom does he wish to designate here except the Gentiles 
whom we call pagans. Therefore, it was one thing to be under 
the Law, another to be in the Law, and still another to be 
without the Law. Under the Law were the carnal Jews. In 
the Law were the spiritual-minded, both the Christians and 
the Jews, who observed their ancestral customs and hence 
were circumcised; but they did not impose on the Gentile 
believers rites to which they were unaccustomed. Outside the 


2 1 Cor. 7.18. 
3 Rom. 2.25, 
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Law, moreover, were the Gentiles who did not as yet believe. 
To these the Apostle says he made himself agreeable through 
merciful compassion, not through crafty pretense, so that 
he might help the carnal-minded Jews or pagans in the man- 
ner in which he himself would have wished to be helped 
if he were in their place, even bearing their weakness in a 
spirit of compassion, not deceiving them in the pretence of 
a lie, as he declares in the following passage: “To the weak 
I became weak, that I might gain the weak,’ In this way 
he explained how he intended his other remarks to be taken. 
As, therefore, the fact that he became weak with the weak 
was not a lie, neither were the other statements mentioned 
above. What weakness does he say that he assumed in the 
company of the weak unless it be that of suffering with them 
to the extent that he was unwilling to accept what was due 
him by the Lord’s direction lest he should seem to be putting 
a price on the Gospel and lest he should thus, by becoming 
an object of suspicion among the ignorant, hinder the pro- 
gress of the word of God? If he wished [to accept] this re- 
compense, he certainly would not lie because it was actually 
his due; likeness, he did not lie when he did not wish to ac- 
cept it. He does not declare that it was not due to him; he 
admits that it was his due, but he asserts that he did not use 
and that he did not wish to use the privilege. Thus, he made 
himself weak to the extent that he did not wish to use his 
power, and so enveloped himself, as it were, with sympathy 
that he considered what he would wish to be done in case 
he himself were so weak as to suspect mercenary motives in 
those through whom the Gospel was preached, if he realized 
that they accepted recompense. 


5 1 Cor. 9.22. 
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(13) Concerning this weakness of his, St. Paul says in 
another passage: ‘While in your midst we were as children: 
as if a nurse were cherishing her own children.’ The setting 
of this passage strengthens its significance: ‘For at no time 
have we used words of flattery, as you know, nor any pre- 
text for avarice, God is witness, nor have we sought glory 
from men, neither from you nor from others. Although, as 
the Apostles of Christ, we could have become burdensome’ 
among you, still while in your midst we were as children: 
as if a nurse were cherishing her own children.’ The state- 
ment which the Apostle made to the Corinthians when he 
said that he did not avail himself of the right that was his, 
as the other Apostles did, is emphatically repeated in the 
Epistle to the Thessalonians where he says: ‘Although as the 
Apostles of Christ we could have become burdensome among 
you,’ according to the word of the Lord, “The laborer de- 
serves his hire.’* That St. Paul indicates this interpretation is 
evident in the passage recently quoted: ‘Nor [have we used] 
any pretext for avarice. God is witness.’* Others did find pre- 
text for avarice in this recompense which by the Lord’s di- 
rection was granted so that all things might be offered to 
good Evangelists who were preaching the word of God not 
for the sake of reward, but who were truly seeking the king- 
dom of God. Of such persons the Apostle rightly says: ‘For 
such do not serve Christ our Lord but their own belly," and 
from them he wished to remove the opportunity even at the 


l The Douay rendering of oneri, rather than ‘claimed a position of 
honor.’ 

21 Thess. 2.5-7. 

3 Matt. 10.10. 

4 1 Thess. 2.6. 

5 Rom. 16.18. 
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cost of relinquishing what was rightly his due. Indeed, he 
declares this openly in his Second Epistle. to the Corinthians 
where he says that his needs were supplied by the other 
churches. He had evidently come to such a state of indigence 
that necessities were being sent to him from‘distant churches, 
although he would accept no such aid from the people among 
whom he was laboring at the time. He says: ‘Or did I do 
wrong when I humbled myself that you might be exalted, 
preaching to you the Gospel of God free of charge? I stripped 
other churches, taking pay from them so as to minister to 
you. And when I was with you and in want, I was a burden 
to no one; for the brethren from Macedonia supplied my 
needs. Thus in all things I have kept myself from being a 
burden to you, and so I intend to keep myself. By the truth 
of Christ which is in me, this boast shall not be taken from 
me in the districts of Achaia. Why so? Because I do not 
love you? God knows I do. But what I do I will go on do- 
ing, that I may deprive them of the occasion who are seeking 
an occasion to boast that they are doing the same as we 
do.’ The occasion which he here declares he desires to re- 
move is the one to which he refers in the passage under 
discussion when he says: ‘Nor [have we used] any pretext 
for avarice. God is witness.’ And what he says here: ‘Humbl- 
ing myself that you might be exalted,” he expresses in an 
another form in his First Epistle to the same Corinthians: 
‘To the weak I became weak,’® and likewise to the Thes- 
salonians: ‘Still while in your midst we were as children: 
as if a nurse were cherishing her own children’? Notice the 
verses which follow: ‘So we in our love for you would gladly 
have imparted to you not only the Gospel of God, but also 
2 Cor. 11.7-12. 
2 Cor. 11.7. 
1 


Cor. 9.22. 
Thess. 2.7. 
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our own souls: because you had become most dear to us. 
For you remember, brethren, our labor and toil. We worked 
day and night so as not to be a burden to any of you.” He 
also mentions this point in a preceding verse of the same 
passage: ‘Although as Apostles of Christ we could have be- 
come burdensome among you.’ He did this, trembling amid 
the hazards of the weak, with the affection of a father or 
mother, so that the poor, aroused by false suspicions, might 
not hate the Gospel as something to be purchased. Even in 
the Acts of the Apostle he expresses the same sentiment, 
when, writing from Miletus to summon from Ephesus all the 
presbyters of the Church, he says among other things: ‘I 
have coveted no one’s silver or gold or apparel. You your- 
selves know that these hands of mine have provided for my 
own needs and the needs of those who were with me. In all 
things I have shown you that by so toiling you ought to help 
the weak and remember the words of the Lord Jesus, that 
he himself said, “It is more blessed to give than to receive.” °! 


Chapter 13 


(14) Hereupon, someone may say: ‘If the Apostle per- 
formed manual labor to maintain his physical life, what was 
that labor and how did he have time to work and to preach 
the Gospel? To such a question I reply: ‘To be sure, I do 
not know, but the passages which I have mentioned above 
prove conclusively that the Apostle performed manual work; 
that he provided his physical sustenance by means of that 
work; and that he did not avail himself of the right which 
the Lord had given to the Apostles, namely, that the preacher 


10 I Thess. 2.8,9, 
11 Acts 20.33-36. 
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of the Gospel should live from the Gospel. This testimony 
was given by the Apostle neither in one place nor in few 
words; hence, it cannot be twisted and turned to other mean- 
ings by the trickery of even the shrewdest opponent.’ Since, 
therefore, the arguments of opponents are broken down by 
detailed and repeated evidence of great reliability, why do 
people ask me what kind of work the Apostle performed or 
when he did it? This much I know, that he was neither a 
thief nor a robber, neither a charioteer nor a hunter, neither 
an actor nor a gambler, but that innocently and honorably 
he performed such labors as are suitable for human occupa- 
tion, such as the work of carpenters, builders, shoemakers, 
farmers, and similar trades. Respectability does not belittle 
what is scorned by those who desire to be called honorable 
but who do not wish to be so. Hence, the Apostle would 
not refuse to perform any rustic labor or to engage in any 
workman’s craft. In regard to choice of occupation, I do 
not know what class of persons he would fear who said: ‘Do 
not be a stumbling block to Jews and Greeks and to the 
church of God.”* If persons should suggest the Jews, their 
patriarchs tended flocks; if the Greeks whom we call pagans, 
they considered cobblers as quite respectable philosophers; 
if the Church of God, that just man, chosen to be an ex- 
ample of conjugal and perpetual virginity to whom the Vir- 
gin Mary who bore Christ was espoused, was a carpenter.’ 
Whatever work men perform without guilt and trickery is 
good. The Apostle himself gives this warning lest anyone, 
impelled by the necessity of providing a livelihood, should 
become involved in questionable pursuits: ‘He who was 
wont to steal, let him steal no longer; but rather let him 
labor, working with his hands at what is good, that he may 


1 1 Cor. 10.32, 
2 Cf. Matt. 13.55. 
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have something to share with him who suffers need.’* This, 
then, is sufficient for us to know: the Apostle in his manual 
labor accomplished what was honorable.‘ 


Chapter 14 


(15) Who can say, moreover, when the Apostle was wont 
to do this manual labor, that is, at what periods of time was 
it possible to work without interfering with the preaching of 
the Gospel? He himself declares quite definitely that he 
worked day and night.’ In very truth, what are those persons 
doing who, apparently busy and occupied about many things, 
propose this question as to the time of the Apostle’s manual 
work? Have they ever filled the lands from Jerusalem up to 
Illyricum with the Gospel? Have they undertaken to approach 
and to fill with the peace of the Church whatever barbarian 
peoples were not reached by the Apostle? We know well that 
they are gathered together into a certain holy association 
living in a most leisurely fashion. The Apostle, on the con- 
trary, accomplished a truly marvelous work since, in his great 
solicitude for the people belonging to all the churches, both 
those who had been instructed and those who were yet to 
be taught, he added manual labor to the care and labor of 
his ministry. For this reason, when he was working among 
the Corinthians and was in need, he became a burden to 
no one of those people with whom he was living; the breth- 
ren who came from Macedonia supplied what he lacked.’ 


3 Eph. 4.28, 
4 CE. St. Basil, op. cit, p. 311. 


1 Cf. 1 Thess. 2.9; 2 Thess. 3.8. 
2 Cf, 2 Cor. 11.9. 
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(16) Nevertheless, after the Apostle had said in such in- 
struction and advice: ‘Now such persons we charge and ex- 
hort in the Lord Jesus Christ that they work quietly and 
eat their own bread,* he was mindful of such needs of the 
holy persons who, although they would obey his commands to 
work quietly and eat their own bread, would, for many rea- 
sons, lack some provision of such necessary commodities; 
hence, with foresight he added immediately: ‘But you, breth- 
ren, do not grow tired of well-doing,’® so that those who had 
the means of furnishing sustenance to the servants of God 
would not grow careless in this respect. Furthermore, when 
in writing to Titus he said: ‘Help Zenas the lawyer and 
Apollos on their way, taking care that nothing be wanting 
to them,’ he continued thus, in order to show why nothing 
should be neglected in their regard: ‘And let our people also 
learn to excel in good works, in order to meet cases of neces- 
sity, that they may not be unfruitful.’ Furthermore, since 
he knew that Timothy, whom he calls his very dear brother, 
was physically weak, as he indicates when he advises him 
not to drink water but to take a little wine on account of his 
stomach and his frequent illnesses,‘ and that, hence, Tim- 
othy was not able to perform manual labor, St. Paul feared 
that, in his reluctance to seek his daily food from those to 
whom he was preaching the Gospel, Timothy would engage 
in other pursuits involving the application of the mind. (For 
it is one thing to do manual work with a free mind, as a 
workman does if he be not dishonest, avaricious, or greedy 
for personal profit, but it is another matter to occupy one’s 


1 2 Thess.3.12. 
22 Thess. 3.13. 
3 Titus 3.13,14. 
4 Cf. 1 Tim. 5.23. 
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mind with the pursuit of riches without expending bodily 
labor, as do business men, administrators, or overseers, for, 
in attending to their duty, they work with care, not with their 
hands, and hence they occupy their minds with the anxiety 
of possessing.) Therefore, lest Timothy should engage in 
such pursuits because he was not able to work his hands be- 
cause of bodily infirmity, the Apostle thus exhorts, advises, 
and encourages him: ‘Conduct thyself as a good soldier of 
Christ Jesus. No one serving as God’s soldier entangles him- 
self in worldly affairs, that he may please him whose approval 
he has secured. And again, one who enters a contest is not 
crowned unless he has competed according to the rules.” 
Hereupon, lest Timothy overwhelmed by difficulties should 
say: ‘To dig I am not able; to beg I am ashamed,”® St. Paul 
adds: “The farmer who toils must be the first to partake 
of the fruits,” a sentiment in keeping with what he had ex- 
expressed to the Corinthians: ‘What soldier ever serves at his 
own expense? Who plants a vineyard and does not eat of 
its fruit? Who feeds the flock and does not eat of the milk 
of the fiock?® Thus St. Paul brought peace of mind to that 
chaste Evangelist who, although he was not preaching with 
a view to selling the Gospel, was not able to acquire the 
necessities of life for himself by his own labor. The Apostle 
did this so that Timothy might understand that what he took 
from those for whom he was, as it were, fighting, and whom 
he was cultivating as a vine, or feeding as a flock, was not a 
sign of begging, but an acknowledgment of a right. 

5 2 Tim. 2.3-6. 

6 Luke 16.3. 


7 2 Tim. 2.6. 
8 1 Cor. 9.7. 
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(17) Because of the occupations of the servants of God 
and the physical infirmities which can never be wholly elimi- 
nated, the Apostle not only permitted the faithful to supply the 
needs of the preachers but he recommended this practice 
most earnestly. For, mindful of that privilege which he says 
he did not use, he insists that service should be offered by 
the faithful in the words: ‘And let him who is instructed in 
the word of God share all good things with his teacher.” 
Therefore, taking for granted this right which preachers of 
the Word have in regard to those to whom they preach, he 
often gives testimony even to the holy men who, having sold 
and distributed all their possessions, were living at Jerusalem 
in a holy community, not calling anything their own, but 
having all things in common, with one heart and one soul 
directed to God,’ and he commands and urges that the neces- 
sities of life be supplied to them by the churches of the Gen- 
tiles, as in that statement to the Romans, saying: ‘Now, how- 
ever, I will set out for Jerusalem to minister to the saints. 
For Macedonia and Achaia have thought it well to make 
some contribution for the poor among the saints at Jerusalem. 
So it has pleased them, and their debtors they are. For if the 
Gentiles have shared in their spiritual blessings, they should 
also minister to them in material things.’* This is similar to 
what he says to the Corinthians: ‘If we have sown for you 
spiritual things, is it a great matter if we reap from you car- 
nal things?’* Likewise, in the Second Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, he says: ‘Now we make known to you, brethren, the 
grace of God that has been bestowed on the churches of 


1 Gal. 66. 

2 CÉ. Acts 2.44-46; 4.32. 
3 Rom. 15.25-28. 

4 1 Cor. 9.11. 
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Macedonia; where, amid much testing of tribulation, their 
overflowing joy and their very deep poverty have resulted in 
rich generosity. For according to their means—I bear them 
witness—yes, beyond their means, they gave, earnestly beg- 
ging of us the favor of sharing in the ministry that is in be- 
half of the saints. And beyond our expectations they gave 
themselves, first to the Lord, and then by the will of God to 
us. This led us to exhort Titus to complete among you also 
this same gracious work, of which he had made a beginning 
before. Now, as you abound in everything—in faith, in utter- 
ance, in knowledge, in all zeal, and in that love which we 
have for you—may you excel in this gracious work also. I 
do not speak as commanding, but as testing the sincerity of 
your charity by means of the zeal of others. For you know 
the graciousness of our Lord Jesus Christ—how, being rich, 
he became poor for your sakes, that by his poverty you might 
become rich. In this matter I am giving advice. It is to your 
interest, since a year ago you not only began to do, but also 
to have the will. Now therefore complete the doing also; so 
that your readiness to begin it may be equaled by your desire 
to carry it through, according to the ability which each one 
has. For if there is willingness, it is welcome according to 
what one has, not according to what one does not have. For 
I do not mean that the relief of others should become your 
burden, but that there should be equality; that at the present 
time your abundance may supply their want, and that their 
abundance may, in its turn, make up what you lack, thus 
establishing an equality, as it is written: “He who had much 
had nothing over and he who had little had not less.” Now 
thanks be to God, who has inspired Titus with this same zeal 
for you. For not only has he accepted our exhortation, but 
being very zealous himself, he has gone to you of his own 
choice. And we have sent along with him the brother whose 
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services to the Gospel are praised in all the churches; and 
what is more, who was also appointed by the churches to 
travel with us in this work of grace which is being done by 
us, to the glory of God and to show our own readiness. We 
are on our guard lest anyone should slander us in the matter 
of our administration of this generous amount. For we take 
forethought for what is honorable, not only before God, but 
also in the sight of men.’® In these words the Apostle de- 
clares how much he wishes this ministering to the holy serv- 
ants of God to be the care not only of good lay people, ad- 
vising them to pursue this course because it is more advan- 
tageous for those who give assistance than for those who re- 
ceive it, for it is of profit to the latter group to make worthy 
use of the assistance of their brethren, not to serve God merely 
for this reason, and to accept the help only to supply their 
needs, not to foster laziness—but the blessed Apostle also 
says that his own interest in this ministry which is now being 
performed by Titus is so great that on account of this he 
mentions that a man of God of good repute, ‘whose services 
to the Gospel are praised in all the churches,’ was appointed 
for this purpose, that is, of being a companion in his journeys. 
He adds that this man was thus appointed as his companion 
so that he might avoid the reproaches of men, lest, without 
the testimony of holy men, in this administration of the funds 
of the brethren he might be considered by the weak and 
wicked as accepting for himself and as diverting into his own 
coffers what he received to supply the necessities of the 
saints and to distribute among the poor. 

(18) Later on, he says in the same Epistle: ‘For it is in- 
deed superfluous for me to write to you with reference to this 
charitable service to the saints. For I know your eagerness, 


5 Cf. 2 Cor. 8.1-21. 
6 2 Cor. 8.19. 
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whereof I boast about you to the Macedonians—that Achaia 
has been ready since last year—and your zeal has stimulated 
very many. Still, I have sent the brethren, lest our boasting 
concerning you should be found empty in this instance; that, 
as I was saying, you may be ready, lest, if any Macedonians 
come with me and find you unprepared, we—not to say 
yourselves—should be put to shame for having been so sure. 
I have therefore thought it necessary to exhort the brethren 
to go to you in advance and to get ready this promised con- 
tribution, so that it may be as a matter of bounty, and not 
of extortion. Mark this: he who sows sparingly will also 
reap sparingly, and he who sows bountifully will also reap 
bountifully. Let each one give according as he has deter- 
mined in his heart, not grudgingly or from compulsion, for 
“God loves a cheerful giver.” And God is able to make all 
grace abound in you, so that always having ample means, 
you may abound in every good work, as it is written, “He 
has scattered abroad and has given to the poor; his justice re- 
mains forever.” Now, he who provides the sower with seed 
will both give you bread to eat and will multiply your seed, 
and will increase the growth of the fruits of your justice; 
that, being enriched in all things, you may contribute with 
simplicity of purpose, and thus through us evoke thanks- 
giving to God; for the administration of this service not only 
supplies the want of the saints, but overflows also in much 
gratitude to the Lord. The evidence furnished by this service 
makes them glorify God for your obedient profession of 
Christ’s Gospel and for the sincere generosity of your con- 
tributions to them and to all; while they themselves, in 
their prayers for you, yearn for you, because of the excellent 
grace God has given you. Thanks be to God for his unspeak- 
able gift!’ With what abounding holy joy the Apostle is 


7 2 Cor. 9.1-15. 
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filled when he speaks about the mutual assistance with re- 
gard to the need of the ministers of Christ, of the material 
help given to the latter in return for the spiritual service 
rendered by them to the provincials! Hereupon, as though 
overcome with the surfeit of holy joys, he bursts forth with: 
‘Thanks be to God for his unspeakable gift.’ 

(19) Thus, the Apostle, under the direction of the Spirit 
of God who possessed and filled and motivated his heart, 
did not cease to urge the faithful who had the goods of this 
world to cut off all the fetters of worldly ambition and to 
dedicate to divine service their spirits thus freed so that noth- 
ing might be lacking to the servants of God who wished to 
hold a higher place of sanctity in the Church. So, too, the 
servants of God ought to so obey his precepts as to suffer 
with the weak and, freed from the love of private possessions, 
work at manual labor for the common good and submit 
without murmuring to those placed over them, in order that, 
from the offerings of the good brethren, those commodities 
may be furnished which they realize are needed by those who 
labor at preaching and who, though they work at manual 
labor to supply their food, lack these things because of physi- 
cal infirmities, religious duties, or intellectual absorption 
in spiritual matters. 


Chapter 17 


(20) I would like to know what the monks who do not 
wish to do manual work are doing which makes it impera- 
tive that they be at leisure. They say they must be free for 
prayers, for chanting the psalms, for reading, and for the 
word of God. This is certainly a holy life, and in the sweet- 
ness of Christ praiseworthy, but, if we are not to be called 
away from these occupations, then we must not eat and 
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meals must not be prepared so that food may be set before 
us and consumed. But, if the exigencies of our physical weak- 
ness make it imperative for the servants of God to be free 
to attend to these duties at certain times, why do we not al- 
lot other periods of time for the fulfillment of the apostolic 
precepts? One prayer of an obedient man is heard more 
quickly than ten thousand prayers of a refractory one. As a 
matter of fact, persons who are engaged in manual labor 
can easily sing divine canticles and lighten the labor itself, 
at the divine call,’ as it were. Are we unaware of the van- 
ities and very often even the baseness to which producers of 
theatrical presentations give their hearts and their tongues, 
although their hands do not cease from work? What, there- 
fore, hinders the servant of God from meditating on the 
law of God? and from singing to the name of the Lord most 
high? while he performs manual labor, provided that he have 
time set aside for learning the psalms he is later to sing from 
memory? For this purpose, those good works of the faithful 
ought not to be found deficient in furnishing the necessities 
of life, so that at the times when the mind is free for study 
and when, as a result, corporal works cannot be performed, 
the monks may not be hampered by need.* Moreover, do 
not those who say that they refrain from work for the pur- 
pose of reading find in that reading what the Apostle directs? 
What kind of perversity is it, then, to be unwilling to obey 
the works which one wishes to be at leisure to read, and, in 
order that what is good may be read for a longer period, 
not to wish to do what is read? For, who does not know that, 
when one reads good books, he advances the more quickly 
in proportion as he puts into practice what he reads? 


1 The word celuma, here rendered ‘call,’ refers to that co-ordination of 
effort afforded by the leader’s call to time the stroke for oarsmen. 

2 Cf. Ps. 1.2. 

3 Cf. Ps. 12.6; also, St. Basil, op. cit, pp. 306, 308. 

4 The variant reading opprimantur is used here. 
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(21) Suppose a sermon has to be prepared by one of the 
monks and that he is so engrossed by the task that he has no 
leisure to devote to manual labor. Does that mean that all 
the monks in the monastery are able to furnish readings in 
the sacred works or to offer worthwhile discussions on vari- 
ous subjects to persons coming to them from a different type 
of life? Since all cannot fulfill these duties, why do they wish 
to be at leisure under this pretense? Even if all were able, 
they ought to perform the duty in turn, not only so that the 
others should not be withdrawn from necessary works, but 
also because one speaker suffices for several auditors. Further- 
more, how did it happen that the Apostle had leisure in 
which to do manual labor unless he had appointed definite 
times for dispensing the word of God? God has not left us 
in ignorance in this matter: Holy Scripture tells us the nature 
of the work which he performed and the periods of time at 
which he was free from preaching the Gospel. On one occa- 
sion, although the day of departure was urging him to set out 
for Troas, even on the first day of the week when the breth- 
ren had assembled for the breaking of bread, so great was 
his intentness and so important the discussion that the talk 
was prolonged until midnight,’ just as if it had escaped him 
that this day was not a fast day for them. However, since he 
preached daily whenever he intended to delay in any place, 
who doubts that he had definite time allotted for this duty? 
When he was at Athens and had found there very earnest 
questioners, as the Scripture says of him: “He had discus- 
sions therefore in the synagogue with the Jews and with the 


1 Cf. Acts 20.7. 
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Gentiles in the villages, and in the market place every day 
with those who were there.” Thus, he did not go to the 
synagogue every day, since it was customary to preach there 
on the sabbath, but he spoke daily in the forum because 
of the interest manifested by the Athenians. The passage 
quoted above continues: ‘Some of the Epicurean and Stoic 
philosophers debated with him.’ And again, a little further 
on, we read: ‘Now all the Athenians and the visitors there 
from abroad used to spend all their leisure telling or listen- 
ing to something new.’* We may conclude that the Apostle 
did not do manual labor during those days which he spent 
at Athens, and for this reason his wants were supplied from 
Macedonia, as is stated in the Second Epistle to the Cor- 
inthians,® although he might have done so at other hours and 
during the night, since he was so strong in mind and body. 
Let us see what the Scripture says after he had left Athens: 
‘And he would preach in the synagogue every Sabbath’;° 
that was at Corinth. In Troas, however, where he prolonged 
his discourse until midnight because of the necessity of an 
imminent departure, it was the first day of the week, called 
the Lord’s Day. From this contrast we realize that he was 
not with Jews but the Christians, especially since he himself 
declares that the faithful had gathered together for the break- 
ing of the bread. This is the best guide, namely, that the 
Apostle managed all his affairs in orderly fashion, assigning 
to each its own time, lest, mixed up with confusing compli- 
cations, they should disturb the human mind. 


2 Acts 17.17. 
3 Acts 17.18. 
4 Acts 17.21. 
5 Cf. 2 Cor. 11.9. 
6 Acts 18.4, 
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(22) In the following passage, moreover, we read what 
type of work the Apostle performed: ‘After this he departed 
from Athens and came to Corinth. And there he found a 
certain Jew named Aquila, a native of Pontus, who had re- 
cently come from Italy with his wife, Priscilla, because Claud- 
ius had ordered all Jews to leave Rome. Paul visited them 
and, as he was of the same trade, he stayed with them and 
he set to work; for they were tent-makers by trade.” If the 
monks attempt to interpret the above passage allegorically, 
they show how little they are advancing in the ecclesiasti- 
cal literature for which they boast that they are at leisure. 
Let these monks explain otherwise the passages which have 
been quoted above, namely: ‘Or is it only Barnabas and 
I who have not the right to do this,” and: ‘But we have 
not used this right, as well as: ‘Although as the Apostles 
of Christ we could have become burdensome among you,”* 
and: ‘But we worked night and day in labor and toil so that 
we might not burden any of you,’® and finally: ‘So the Lord 
directed that those who preach the Gospel should have their 
living from the Gospel. But I for my part have used none 
of these rights, and other passages of the same import, or, 
if they are influenced by the brilliant light of truth, let them 
understand and obey these directions. If they are neither 
willing nor able to obey, at least let them admit that those 
persons who have this desire and ability are better and hap- 
pier than they. It is one thing to make known an actual 
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physical infirmity or even to pretend a false one, but it is 
quite another thing to be so deceived and to so deceive 
others that laziness, because it has succeeded in dominating 
ignorant men, should seem to be greater than justice in the 
servants of God. He who manifests a real physical infirmity 
ought to be treated kindly, but he who pretends a false in- 
firmity and who cannot be reasoned with ought to be left 
to the Lord. Nevertheless, neither of them sets up a danger- 
ous precedent, because the good servant of God cares for 
his brother who is manifestly infirm and, while he trusts and 
does not consider the deceitful person evil, he does not imitate 
his evil ways. On the other hand, if the good monk not only 
does not trust but considers the apparently infirm person as 
a deceiver, nonetheless he does not imitate him. The men- 
tally weak individual who hears and believes the monk who 
says: ‘True justice consists in doing no manual labor and 
in imitating the birds of the air. Whoever performs any 
corporal labor acts contrary to the Gospel,’ is to be pitied, 
not because he is thus at leisure, but because he makes so 
grievous a mistake. 


Chapter 20 


(23) Now, another question arises, for some person may 
say: ‘Did the other Apostles, the brethren of the Lord, and 
Peter sin because they did not work, or did they place an 
obstacle to the preaching of the Gospel, since St. Paul says 
that he did not use this right lest he should thus set up an 
obstacle to the Gospel of Christ?’ For, if they sinned because 
they did not work, then they had not received exemption 
from working but only the right of living from the Gospel. 
But, they did not sin if they had received this right when 
the Lord directed that those who preached the Gospel 
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should live by the Gospel according to His words: ‘For the 
laborer deserves his living,’ in spite of the fact that St. 
Paul, seeking something higher, did not wish to use this 
right. If they did not sin, they offered no obstacle to the re- 
ception of the Gospel, for to impede the Gospel is sinful. 
‘If this is so, it is a matter of choice for us,’ these monks say, 
‘to use or to reject this right.’ 

(24) I can offer a ready solution to this problem by say- 
ing with all justice that we should accept the word of the 
Apostle. He knew why it was not feasible, in the churches 
of the Gentiles, to present the Gospel with any pecuniary 
association. In taking this stand he did not blame his fellow 
laborers, but he made exception for his particular ministry, 
since at the evident inspiration of the Holy Spirit the Apostles 
had so distributed the area to be evangelized that Paul and 
Barnabas went to the Gentiles and the others to the cir- 
cumcised Jews.’ The several passages which have already 
been quoted show that he gave these directions to those 
persons who did not have authority of this kind. 


Chapter 21 


These brethren of ours, in my estimation, make unwar- 
ranted claim to the privilege of having authority of this kind. 
If they are preachers, I grant that they are entitled to it; if 
they minister at the altar or confer the sacraments, they 
certainly do not arrogate the privilege, but clearly substantiate 
their claim. 

(25) If they, when in the world, had some possessions by 
which they could support themselves without labor and if, 
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after their conversion to God, they distributed these goods 
_ to the needy, then their weakness must be believed and borne. 
For, such people are usually not able to endure the burden 
of bodily labor, not because they have received a better ed- 
ucation, as some incorrectly suppose, but because they have 
been trained less practically. There were many persons of 
this sort in Jerusalem. For, it is recorded in the Scriptures 
that they sold their property and deposited the value of 
their goods at the feet of the Apostles so that the money 
might be distributed to each person according to his need.’ 
Because the Jews were found near at hand and were use- 
ful to the Gentiles who were called from afar from the wor- 
ship of idols, according to the Scriptures: ‘for the law shall 
come forth from Sion and the word of the Lord from Jer- 
usalem,’? the Apostle declares that the Christians from among 
the Gentiles were indebted to the Jews and adds the rea- 
son why this was so: ‘Their debtors they are. For if the 
Gentiles have shared in their spiritual blessings, they should 
also minister to them in material things.’* 


Chapter 22 


Now, however, persons very often come to this profession 
of the service of God even from a state of servitude, some 
being freedmen, either freed or about to be freed by their 
masters for this purpose, some from rustic life, from the ex- 
ercise of crafts and ordinary labor, and with a training the 
more beneficial in proportion as it was practical. It is a 
grievious wrong to refuse to admit such persons to religious 
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life, for many from that class have been truly great and 
worthy of imitation. On that account the Scripture says: 
‘And the weak things of the world has God chosen to put 
to shame the strong, and the foolish things of the world has 
God chosen to put to shame the “wise,” and the base things 
of the world and the things that are not, as though they are, 
to bring to naught the things that are; lest any flesh should 
pride itself before him.’’ Hence, this pious and holy thought 
brings it about that people who give no proof of a conversion 
to a better life are received into religious life. It is not clear 
whether these persons have come from a desire to serve God 
or whether, fleeing, without funds, from a unprofitable and 
laborious life, they simply wish to be clothed and fed and 
to gain the opportunity to dominate over those by whom they 
were formerly despised and ill-treated. Since such persons 
cannot excuse themselves from working on the plea of physi- 
cal infirmity—for their previous mode of life invalidates 
this excuse—they protect themselves under the dusk of poor 
training, that is, by a Gospel precept imperfectly understood, 
they plan to misinterpret the Apostle’s words. Truly [they 
are] birds of the air but [they have become so] by proudly 
lifting themselves up to heaven; they are the grass of the 
field, but only by reason of their material aspirations. 

(26) The caution which St. Paul recommended in re- 
gard to young, undisciplined widows applies to these monks 
also: ‘For at the same time they learn to be idle, and are 
not only idle but gossipers as well and busybodies, mention- 
ing things they ought not.’? This conduct, which the Apostle 
decried in evil women, we deplore and lament in evil men 
who, being idle and gossipers, say what is unseemly against 
that very Apostle in whose Epistle we read these warnings. 
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If there are, among these monks, persons who have come to 
this holy warfare with the fixed purpose of pleasing Him 
whose approval they have secured,’ and who are sufficiently 
strong by reason of bodily vigor and general physical well- 
being not only to be instructed but to work according to the 
advice of the Apostle, these newcomers are perverted to the 
same reprehensible conduct by deadly contagion after they 
have heard the idle evil talk of those whom they are not 
able to refute because of their inexperience. Hence, they 
not only fail to imitate the obedience of holy persons who 
work in silence and of other monasteries where the monks, 
living in wholesome discipline, observe the apostolic direc- 
tion, but, insulting their superiors by calling this laziness the 
observance, as it were, of the Gospel and by accusing their 
wretched state of being a prevarication, they go on to state 
that he who takes thought of the good name of the servants. 
of God works with much greater mercy for the souls of the 
weak than does he who, considering the bodies of the needy, 
breaks his bread with the poor. Would that they who wish 
to give rest to their hands would also give complete rest to 
their tongues. They would not invite so many to imitation 
if they set before others examples of silence as well as of 
laziness. 


Chapter 23 


(27) As conditions stand now, they even cite the Gospel 
of Christ against the Apostle of Christ. For, so marvellous 
are the works of these lazy persons that they wish, by quot- 
ing the Gospel, to hinder what the Apostles directed and 
actually did lest that same Gospel should be impeded. Yet, 
if we should compel them to live according to their interpre- 
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tation of those same words of the Gospel, they would be the 
first to insist that the words are not to be understood as they 
are now interpreting them. They say that they are under 
no obligation to work because the birds of the heavens neither 
sow nor do they reap, and that the Lord gave us the parable 
about them so that we would not give thought to such needs. 
Why, then, do they fail to note what follows? For, not only 
does the passage state: ‘They do not sow or reap, but it 
adds: ‘nor do they gather into barns.’ Now, barns or gran- 
aries, in a literal translation, signify storehouses. Why, then, 
do these monks wish to have empty hands and full store- 
houses? Why do they take from the labors of others, hide 
away, and save what they may draw upon for daily use? 
Why, finally, do they grind or cook the grain? Birds do not 
act thus. Or, if they find persons whom they can persuade 
to prepare meals for them day after day, at least they bring 
water to them from the fountains or else they draw it from 
cisterns or wells and carry it to them. Birds do not act thus. 
If this is their pleasure, then let the devout faithful and the 
most loyal servants of the Eternal King desire to serve His 
most faithful servants even to the extent of furnishing the 
water for them, if they surpass, by a new degree of justice, 
those who once lived in Jerusalem. For, when a famine, pre- 
dicted by prophets who were then living, was threatening, 
the devout faithful sent grain from Greece’? and from this 
supply, I suppose, the recipients made bread, or at least had 
it made. Birds do not act thus. However, if the monks in 
question, as I began to say, have excelled those inhabitants 
of Jerusalem by a special degree of justice, and if they act 
as birds in all that pertains to provision of this life, let them 
prove that men serve birds as they (the monks) wish to 
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be served, in any state other than when they are caged and 
in captivity, since there is no guarantee that birds, if once 
liberated, will return. Furthermore, birds prefer to enjoy 
their liberty and to take from the earth what is sufficient 
rather than to enjoy in abundance the things furnished and 
prepared by men. 

(28) Likewise, these monks will excel those inhabitants 
of Jerusalem by a higher degree of justice if they will order 
their lives in such a way that they proceed to the fields daily 
as into a pasture, eat what they have found there, and return 
when their hunger is appeased. But, in view of the fact that 
there are guards over the fields, what a fine thing it would 
be if the Lord would deign to bestow wings upon them, so 
that the servants of God, apprehended in others’ fields, might 
not be arrested as thieves, but chased away like starlings. As 
conditions are now, however, they will, as far as possible, 
imitate birds which the hunter will not be able to capture. 
But, let all the servants of God grant them permission to 
enter their fields whenever they wish and to depart when well 
fed and satisfied, according to the law given to the people 
of Israel that no one should arrest a thief in his fields unless 
he wished to take something away with him, but that the 
owner of the field should permit him, who had touched noth- 
ing but what he had eaten, to depart free and unpunished.’ 
Hence, the Jews accused the disciples of the Lord who 
plucked ears of corn of a violation of the sabbath but not 
of theft.‘ But, what is to be done about those periods of the 
year at which food ready to be eaten immediately is not 
found in the fields? Whoever will try to take away something 
which he can make palatable by cooking will be checked by 
the interpretation which the monks in question assign to the 
Gospel: ‘Put it back. The birds do not act thus.’ 


3 Cf. Deut. 23.24,25. 
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(29) In truth, even if we grant, in the first place, that 
throughout the year what may be taken as food in an un- 
cooked state can be found in the fields, either as the fruit of 
trees, or as herbs or certain roots; and, secondly, that ade- 
quate exercise of the body may be taken to eliminate the 
harmful effects expected when food which ought to be cooked 
is taken raw; thirdly, that even in the harsh days of winter 
one can get to the pastures; finally, that all this be done in 
such a way that nothing be taken away to be prepared and 
that nothing be stored away for the morrow, those provi- 
sions will not suffice to maintain those who remove them- 
selves for many days from the sight of men, who permit no 
one to visit them, and who live engrossed in great application 
to prayer. For, these persons [who devote themselves to 
prayer] are wont to take with them into solitude a quantity 
of the most ordinary and most easily prepared food sufficient 
for those days on which they have determined to be seen by 
no one. Birds do not eat thus. However, I do not find fault 
with the training of these monks in such marvelous contin- 
ency, since they have the leisure in which to do these works 
and since they offer themselves as worthy of imitation, not 
through a spirit of proud self-elation, but through a com- 
passionate holiness. On the contrary, I cannot praise them 
as much as they deserve. Nevertheless, what are we to say of 
such monks in view of the other interpretation of the words 
of the Gospel? Are they, perhaps, holier in proportion as 
they are unlike the birds, since they will not be able to thus 
seclude themselves for several days unless they set aside food 
for themselves? Yet, they hear the same words as we: “There- 
fore do not be anxious about tomorrow." 

(30) Wherefore, to summarize briefly, those who, from a 
perverse interpretation of the Gospel, strive to discredit such 
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clear precepts of the Apostle either should not take thought 
for the morrow like birds of the air or they should obey the 
Apostle as sons of God; in truth, they should do both be- 
cause both are compatible. Paul, the servant of Jesus Christ,® 
would not give advice opposed to that of his Lord. This 
truth we declare openly in these words: ‘If you so under- 
stand the Gospel reference to the birds of the air that you 
are unwilling to work with your hands in order to procure 
food and clothing, then set aside nothing for the morrow, as 
the birds of the air set nothing aside. But, if to make provi- 
sion for the morrow is not opposed to that passage which 
says: “Look at the birds of the air: they do not sow, or 
reap, or gather into barns,’’’ then it is possible to pass one’s 
life in manual labor without acting contrary to the Gospel 
or to the similitude of the birds of the air.’ 


Chapter 24 


(31) If the Gospel urges that men should set nothing aside 
for the morrow, they answer rightly: ‘Why, then, did the 
Lord have a purse where He put the money contributed to 
Him?! Why, when famine threatened, was grain sent before- 
hand to the holy fathers?? Why did the Apostles procure the 
things needed by holy persons so that they might not be in 
want later, as the most blessed Apostle wrote in his Epistle 
to the Corinthians: ‘Now concerning the collection for the 
saints, as I have ordered the churches of Galatia, do you 
also. On the first day of the week, let each one of you put 
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aside at home and lay up whatever he has a mind to, so 
that the collections may not be made after I have come. But 
when I am with you, whomever you may authorize by giving 
credentials, them I will send to carry your gift to Jerusalem. 
And if it is important enough for me also to go, they shall 
go with me.” Such arguments as these, and many others, 
are brought forward in great numbers and with apparent 
justification. To them we answer: ‘You see, then, that, al- 
though the Lord said: “Do not be anxious about the mor- 
row,” you are not, by these words, constrained to make no 
provision for the morrow. Why, then, do you say that, by 
these same words, you are compelled to refrain from manual 
labor? Why do you wish the birds of the air to be a model 
for you in regard to doing no work and not in regard to mak- 
ing no provision for the future? 


Chapter 25 


(32) Someone may say: ‘How does it profit the servant 
of God to have abandoned the activities which he pursued in 
the world and to have been converted to this spiritual life 
and service, if it is still necessary for him to practice a trade 
like an ordinary workman? This question is proposed just 
as if it were possible to explain in a few words how much 
profit there was in the advice which the Lord gave to the 
rich young man, anxious to gain eternal life, to the effect 
that if he wished to be perfect he should sell what he pos- 
sessed, give the proceeds to help the poor, and follow Him.* 
Who ever followed the Lord by such a direct course as he 
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who said; ‘Not in vain have I run, neither in vain have I 
labored’?? Yet, he both commanded and performed such 
works. This noteworthy authority ought to have served us, 
enlightened and well-instructed men, as an example for leav- 
ing our former occupations and of working with our hands. 
But, we are also helped by our Lord Himself, and are able 
perhaps to understand, in some measure, how it benefits the 
servants of God to have left all their former pursuits, even 
though they are still toiling. Let us suppose a person is con- 
verted to this life from a life of luxury, and that he is afflicted 
with no physical infirmity. Are we so incapable of under- 
standing the sweetness of Christ that we do not know how 
great a swelling of deeply rooted pride is healed when, after 
the removal of the superfluities with which his spirit was 
fatally possessed, the humility of the worker does not refuse 
to perform lowly labors to obtain the few supplies which re- 
main necessary for this natural life? If, however, a person is 
converted to this life from poverty, let him not consider that 
he is doing merely what he used to do, if, turning from the 
love of increasing his own private fortune, however little, 
and no longer seeking what things are his own but rather 
those of Jesus Christ, he has devoted himself to the charity 
of common life, intending to live in companionship with 
those who have one heart and one soul in God, so that no 
one calls anything his own but all things are held in com- 
mon.* For, if the ancient leaders of this earthly republic were 
wont to boast, in the well-known eloquence of their litera- 
ture, that all the members of their state so preferred the com- 
mon welfare of the entire populace to their private affairs 
that one of their victorious generals, even after conquering 
Africa, would not have been able to give his marriageable 
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daughter a dowry had the money not been furnished by a 
decree of the Senate from the public treasury; what should 
be the disposition of a citizen of that eternal City, the heavenly 
Jerusalem, except that he should hold in common with his 
brother whatever he gains with his own labor and that he 
should receive whatever he needs from the common supply, 
saying with him whose precept and example he has followed: 
‘As having nothing yet possessing all things.’ 

(33) Let us return to the consideration of those who, after 
relinquishing or distributing their ample or somewhat abun- 
dant possessions, with a pious and salutary humility, have 
wished to be numbered among the poor of Christ, are physi- 
cally able, yet are not engaged in ecclesiastical labors. Now, 
common life and fraternal charity owe the means of susten- 
ance to those who have furnished so concrete a proof of their 
good dispositions and who have contributed much or at 
least some of their possessions to the support of the society. 
Nevertheless, if they, too, do manual work to take away all 
excuse from the lazy and from those coming from a more 
lowly and hence more active sort of life, they act much more 
mercifully than they did in sharing all their goods with the 
poor. If they are unwilling to do this, who would dare to 
compel them? However, duties ought to be found in the 
monastery, calling for careful administration though per- 
haps entailing less physical hardships, so that not even these 
should eat their bread without earning it, since the food is 
community property. Nor must attention be paid to which 
monasteries or in what place the rich man has given to the 
needy brethren that which he possessed, for there is one com- 
monwealth of all Christians. Hence, whoever has requested 
necessary help for Christians in any region whatsoever re- 
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ceives it from the goods of Christ, no matter where he him- 
self receives his own necessities. Who except Christ has re- 
ceived the help, no matter where and to whom it was given? 
In regard to those who, even outside this holy society, passed 
their life in bodily labor, from which class must aspirants to 
monastic life come because such people are more numerous, if 
they do not wish to work, let them not eat. For, in this 
Christian campaign for holiness, the rich are not humiliated 
so that the poor may be lifted up to haughtiness. It is not at 
all fitting that, in a mode of life where senators become lab- 
orers, workmen should become men of leisure; that peasants 
should be pampered in the monastery to which those who 
were masters of estates have abandoned all their goods.° 


Chapter 26 


(34) The Lord says: ‘Do not be anxious for your life, 
what you shall eat; nor yet for your body, what you shall 
put on,”' and rightly so, since He has also said: ‘You can- 
not serve God and mammon.”* He who preaches the Gospel 
in order to make provision for his food and clothing thinks 
that he serves God because he preaches the Gospel and that, 
at the same time, he serves mammon because he preaches 
for his own needs; the Lord says that this cannot be done. 
Hence, he who preaches the Gospel for his own needs is 
convicted of serving mammon, not God, even though God 
may make use of the preacher, in a way he does not know 
of, for the progress of others. The Lord proceeds to develop 
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His statement, saying: ‘Therefore I say to you, do not be 
anxious for your life, what you shall eat; nor yet for your 
body, what you shall put on.’* He says this, not to forbid 
the procuring of what the monks need in order to live re- 
spectably, but so that they may not fix their attention on 
these commodities and, with them in mind, do whatever they 
are ordered in preaching the Gospel. He calls that intention 
for which something is done the eye, and, speaking a short 
time previously in preparation for this passage, He says: 
‘The lamp of the body is the eye. If thy eye be sound, thy 
whole body will be full of light. But if thy eye be evil, thy 
whole body will be full of darkness, * that is, your deeds will 
be such as the intention which prompted them has been. 
Again, in preparation for this discussion, He gives directions 
concerning almsgiving, saying: ‘Do not lay up for yourselves 
treasures on earth, where rust and moth consume, and where 
thieves break in and steal; but lay up for yourselves treas- 
ures in heaven, where neither rust nor moth consumes, nor 
thieves break in and steal. For where thy treasure is, there 
also will thy heart be.’ Then He adds: “The lamp of the 
body is the eye,’* so that those who give alms should not 
do so with the intention of desiring to please men, or of 
seeking to get payment on earth for what they do. Likewise, 
the Apostle, instructing Timothy about the direction to be 
given to the rich, says: ‘Let them give readily, sharing with 
others, and thus providing for themselves a good founda- 
tion against the time to come, in order that they may lay 
hold on the true life.’ Therefore, when the Lord directed the 
attention of almsgivers to the future life and to a heavenly 
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reward, He did so in order that those deeds might be light- 
some when the eye of the intention was simple. What He 
says in another place certainly supports that ultimate re- 
distribution: ‘He who receives you, receives me; and he who 
receives me receives him who sent me. He who receives a 
prophet because he is a prophet, shall receive a prophet’s 
reward; and he who receives a just man because he is a just 
man, shall receive a just man’s reward. And whoever gives 
to one of these little ones but a cup of cold water to drink 
because he is? a disciple, amen I say to you, he shall not 
lose his reward.’ Then, lest by chance, when the intention 
of those supplying the necessities of life to the poor, the pro- 
phets, the just, and the disciples of the Lord had been cor- 
rectly guided, the eye of the recipients of these alms should 
be so perverted that they would wish to fight for Christ in 
order to receive these alms, He continued: ‘No man can 
serve two masters, and a little later: ‘You cannot serve 
God and mammon. Therefore I say to you, do not be anxious 
for your life, what you shall eat; nor yet for your body, what 
you shall put on.’?° 

(35) The Lord then adds the words about the birds of 
the air and the lilies of the field, lest anyone should think 
that God does not take care of the needs of His servants, 
when, in reality, His most wise providence extends to the 
creation and government of even those things. For He Him- 
self feeds and clothes even those who work at manual labor. 
But, lest any should pervert the Christian warfare to the ac- 
quiring of these temporal goods, the Lord gives this advice 
to us His servants that, in the ministry which is due to His 
religion, we seck not temporal rewards but His kingdom and 
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justice. Then, all other things will be set before us whether 
we are engaged in manual labor, or crippled by infirmity 
of body, or so occupied with the business of that warfare that 
we are able to do nothing else. 


Chapter 27 


The fact that the Lord said: ‘Call upon me in the day of 
trouble: I will deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify me,’ does 
not mean that the Apostle ought not to have fled and to have 
been let down over the wall in a basket to escape the hands 
of his pursuer,’ and that he should rather have waited to 
be seized so that the Lord might free him as He freed the 
three children from the encircling flames.* Nor does the 
fact that the Lord said: ‘If you ask the Father anything in 
my name, he will give it to you,‘ mean that He ought not 
to have declared: ‘When they persecute you in one town, 
flee to another. Likewise, if to the disciples of Christ flee- 
ing from persecution someone should pose the question as 
to why they had not taken a stand and, having called upon 
God, proved His miraculous power by being rescued as 
Daniel from the lions,® and as Peter from the chains,’ the 
Christians would answer that it would not have been fitting 
for them to tempt God; that, if He wished, He would per- 
form such miracles on occasions when there was no other 
alternative; that, since He had offered them the opportunity 
1 Ps. 49.15. 
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of fleeing, they were thus freed by Him even though this 
freedom came through the instrumentality of flight. Thus, 
too, if to the servants of God who have the time and the 
strength requisite to gain their livelihood by manual labor 
according to the precept of the Apostle someone should quote 
the passage from the Gospel about the birds of the air which 
neither sow nor reap, nor gather into barns, and about the 
lilies of the field which neither work nor spin, the servants 
of God will readily answer: ‘If, through any infirmity or 
occupation, we are not able to work, God feeds and clothes 
us as He provides for the birds and the lilies which perform 
no labor of this sort, but, when we are able to work, we 
ought not to tempt our God, because it is by His gift that 
we are able to do what we do, and because, while we live 
on this earth, we live by His bounty, since He has made our 
existence possible. For that reason, we are not anxious about 
the necessities of life, because, when we can perform these 
labors, He feeds and clothes us as men in general are fed 
and clothed. When, however, we are not able to work, then 
He feeds and clothes us just as the birds are fed and the 
lilies clothed, since we are of more value than they. Where- 
fore, in this warfare of ours, we give no thought to the mor- 
row, because it is not by temporal concerns pertaining to the 
morrow but by eternal matters, the concern of the everlast- 
ing today, that we have proved ourselves to Him whom we 
cannot please if we are entangled in worldly affairs.”* 


Chapter 28 


(36) Since these truths are evident, grant me, with a 
little indulgence, my good brother—for the Lord gives me 
great confidence in you—to address our sons and breth- 


8 2 Tim. 2.4. 
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ren, for I know with how great love you are laboring to- 
gether with me so that the apostolic spirit may be imparted 
to them. O servants of God, soldiers of Christ, thus you 
ignore the deceits of that most crafty enemy, who, desiring’ 
with his customary foulness to suppress your reputation as 
the good odor of Christ, lest holy souls should say: ‘We will 
run after thee to the odour of thy ointments,” and thus 
avoid his snares, has scattered about in every place many 
hypocrites in the garb of monks, who go through the prov- 
inces, sent by no authority, never stationary, stable, or settled. 
Some sell the relics of martyrs or so-called martyrs; others en- 
large their fringes and phylacteries;* others say untruthfully 
that they have heard their parents or relatives are living in 
this or that region and that they are going to them; and all 
seek and demand either the expenses of profitable destitution 
or the reward of pretended piety. Meanwhile, when they have 
been apprehended anywhere in their evil ways or been made 
conspicuous in any way, then, under the general name of 
monks, discredit is cast upon your worthy and holy calling 
which, in the name of Christ, we desire to spread through 
other lands as well as through all Africa. Are you not, then, 
inflamed with a zealous Jove for God? Does not your heart 
grow hot within you and a fire flame out in your meditation‘ 
so that you may repair these evil deeds by your good works, 
that you may cut off the occasion of base commericaliza- 
tion by which your reputation is now assailed and a stumbl- 
ing block set in the path of the weak? Be merciful, then, and 
compassionate, and show men that you are seeking not an 
easy life of leisure, but the kingdom of God through the nar- 


1 The reading cupiens is followed here in preference to cupientes of 
CSEL. 

2 Cant. 1.3. 

3 Cf. Matt. 23.5. 

4 Cf. Ps. 38.4. 
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row, confining path of this holy calling. The motive of the 
Apostle is also yours, namely, that you may cut off occasion 
of sin from those who seek such occasion’ so that those who 
are suffocated by the foulness of unworthy monks may be 
revivified in your good odor. 


Chapter 29 


(37) We do not bind together heavy burdens and place 
on your shoulders what we do not wish to move with our 
own fingers.’ Investigate and learn about the labors of our 
occupations and, in some instances, even our own physical 
weakness, and the established traditions of the churches which 
we serve. All these things prevent us from performing those 
manual labors to which we exhort you. For, although we are 
able to say: ‘What soldier ever serves at his own expense? 
Who plants a vineyard and does not eat of its fruit? Who 
feeds the flock and does not eat of the milk of the flock,’? 
nevertheless, I call the Lord Jesus, in whose Name I con- 
fidently make these statements, to witness in regard to my 
own soul that, so far as I am concerned, I would much 
prefer to do some manual labor at certain hours each day 
as is the custom in well-regulated monasteries,’ and to have 
other hours free for reading, prayer, or for study of the sacred 
Scriptures than to endure the very confusing perplexities of 
the problems of others in regard to worldly concerns which 
must be eliminated by our judgments or curtailed by our 
action. 


5 1 Cor. 11.12. 


1 Cf. Matt. 23.4. 

2 1 Cor. 9.7. 

3 Cf. St. Benedict, Regula, Cap. 48, op. cit, p. 123; St. Augustine, 
Epistulae, 48.1, PL 33.188. 
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St. Paul has assigned these onerous duties to us not on his 
own decision but on that of the Lord who spoke through 
him. Nevertheless, we do not read that the Apostle him- 
self suffered these tribulations. His apostolate was directed 
into other channels. He did not say: ‘If you, therefore, have 
worldly problems, bring them to us,’ or: ‘appoint us as 
judges,’ but: ‘Appoint those who are rated as nothing in the 
Church to judge. To shame you I say it. Can it be that there 
is not one wise man among you competent to settle a case 
in his brother’s matter? But brother goes to law with brother 
and that before unbelievers.’* Therefore, the Apostle wished 
wise, holy, and faithful persons who were well established 
in the various places to be judges of such matters and not 
persons who, in preaching, traveled about hither and thither. 
There is no record that he himself was even at leisure for 
such work from which we, unworthy as we may be, are not 
able to exempt ourselves, because, if wise judges were lacking, 
he wished even the lowly and contemptible to be appointed 
so that the affairs of Christians might not be brought into 
the public eye. Nevertheless, we undertake this task with the 
encouragement of the Lord and in hope of life eternal so that 
we may produce worthy results by our patience. For, we are 
servants of His Church and especially of the weaker members, 
no matter how weak is our own contribution to the Mvatical 
Body. I pass over the other numbcriess ecclesiastical cares 
which only he who is experienced can appreciate. 

To return to my previous statement, we do not bind to- 
gether heavy burdens and place on your shoulders what we 
refuse to touch with our own fingers, since, if we could, in 
keeping with the safe fulfillment of our duty—He sees this 
who proves our hearts—we would prefer to do these things 
which we urge you to do rather than those which we are 


4 Cf. 1 Cor. 6.4-7. 
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forced to do. For all of us, for you and for us, who work 
in accordance with our rank and office, the way is narrow, 
attended by labor and suffering. Yet, to those rejoicing in 
hope, sweet is the yoke and light is the burden® of Him who 
has called us to rest, who first passed from this vale of tears 
where He Himself was not free from sorrows. If you are our 
brethren, our sons, if we are your fellow servants, or, rather, 
servants in Christ, hear our advice, understand our precepts, 
take our suggestions. If, however, we are Pharisees, binding 
together heavy burdens and placing them on your shoulders, 
do what we say, even though you do not approve of our 
actions.® So far as we are concerned, ‘it is a very small matter 
to be judged by you or by man’s tribunal’? Concerning the 
extent of the brotherly love with which we are animated to- 
ward you, let Him judge who granted us the opportunity to 
offer what is worthy in His eyes. Finally, regardless of what 
you think about us, the Apostle Paul directs and begs you 
in the Lord that you eat your bread working in silence as 
directed, that is, quietly and obediently.* You do not be- 
lieve anything evil of him, so far as I can see, and you have 
believed in Him who speaks through the Apostle. 


Chapter 30 


(38) My very dear and venerable brother in the bonds 
of Christ, Aurelius, I have not hesitated to write these things 
about the work of monks with the ability granted me by 
Him who, through you, ordered me to do it. My apprehen- 
sion lest good brethren who were obedient to the apostolic 


5 Cf. Matt. 11.30. 
6 Cf. Matt. 23.3. 

7 1 Cor. 4.3. 

8 Cf. 2 Thess. 3.12. 
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precepts should be called perverters of the Gospel by the 
lazy and disobedient spurred me on in the hope that those 
who do not work would, at least, not hesitate to admit that 
those who work should be preferred to them. Who can en- 
dure the fact that insolent men, resisting the salutary advice 
of the Apostle, are not only tolerated as weak members, but 
are extolled as more righteous, so that monasteries established 
on wholesome principles are corrupted by a twofold evil, the 
lazy license of leisure and the unmerited name of holiness? 
Therefore, let those brethren and sons of ours who have 
favored such persons and have been accustomed through 
ignorance to defend presumption of this sort know that they 
themselves ought to be chastised above all, so that the others 
may be corrected and that they themselves may not be weak- 
ened in their good works. In so far as they furnish the nces- 
sities of life promptly and eagerly to the servants of God, we 
certainly do not blame them; we even embrace them most 
cordially. Let them not, however, through a misguided 
mercy, injure the future life of these persons more than they 
help the present life. 

(39) For, there is less harm done if the sinner is not 
praised in the desires of his soul and if the one who works 
iniquity is not blessed.’ 


Chapter 31 


What is more unjust than that persons who do not wish to 
obey their superiors should wish to be obeyed by their in- 
feriors? For, in so far as they give attention to their hair, they 
disobey, not us, but the Apostle, who in this regard did not 
wish to dispute at all, saying: ‘If anyone is disposed to be 


1 Cf. Ps. 9.24. 
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contentious, we have no such custom, neither have the 
churches of God. But this I do enjoin upon you,” that you 
look to the authority of the one commanding you and not 
the mere oratorical skill of one addressing you. For, what 
is the reason, I wonder, why men wear their hair long con- 
trary to the precept of the Apostle? Is it to furnish greater 
leisure so that the barbers may not be employed? Or is it 
because they say they wish to imitate the birds of the Gospel 
that they fear, as it were, to be plucked, lest they be unable 
to fly. I refrain from saying more concerning this vice be- 
cause of certain long-haired brethren whom, in almost all 
other respects, we hold in high esteem. But, in proportion as 
we love them the more in Christ, to that degree we advise 
them the more earnestly. We do not fear that their humility 
may scorn our admonition, since we, in turn, wish to be 
warned by them when, by chance, we falter or wander from 
the right path. Therefore, we advise such holy persons not 
to be influenced by the foolish arguments of the vain and not 
to imitate in this perversity those to whom, in other respects, 
they are so unlike. For, those vain persons, manifesting a 
venal hypocrisy, fear that holy persons with short hair are 
esteemed less than persons who wear long hair and that one 
who looks at them certainly will not think of those ancient 
holy people of whom we read—-Samuel and the others— 
who were unshorn.’ They do not consider what a difference 
there is between that prophetic veiling and this revelation of 
the Gospel, of which the Apostle says: ‘But when they turn 
in repentance to God, the veil shall be taken away.” For, 
what the veil placed between the face of Moses and the view 
of the people of Israel signifies,‘ that, in those times, the 


1 1 Cor. 11.16,17. 
2 Cf. Num. 65. 
3 2 Cor. 3.16. 

4 Cf. Exod. 34.33. 
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long hair of holy men signified. The very Apostle on whose 
authority these persons support their argument says that 
long hair is as a veil. As a matter of fact, he openly declares: 
‘For a man to wear his hair long is degrading. ‘We assume 
this disgrace’, they say, ‘because of our sins,’ thus extending 
over themselves the shade of humility, so that under it they 
may display their venal pride, as if the Apostle would teach 
haughtiness when he says: ‘Every man praying or prophesy- 
ing with his head covered, disgraces his head,’® and likewise: 
‘A man indeed ought not to cover his head, because he is 
the image and glory of God.” Perhaps he who says ‘ought 
not’ does not know how to teach humility. But if, through 
humility, some seek as a means of humiliation in this period 
of the Gospel what was a mark of holiness in the time of 
the prophets, let them cut their hair and veil their heads with 
sack-cloth. Then their appearance will not be venal, because 
Samson was veiled not with sack-cloth but with hair.’ 


Chapter 32 


(40) How lamentably ridiculous is that other argument, 
if it can be called such, which they have brought forward in 
defense of their long hair. They say that the Apostle forbade 
men to wear their hair long, but, they argue, those who 
have castrated themselves for the sake of the kingdom of 
heaven’ are no longer men. O astonishing madness! He who 
speaks in this fashion is armed by the wisdom of wicked im- 
5 1 Cor. 11.14; cf., also, St. Basil, op. cit, p. 140. 

6 1 Cor.11.4. 


7 1 Cor, 11.7. 
8 Cf. Judges 16.17. 


1 Cf. Matt. 19.12. 
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piety against the manifest commendations of Holy Scripture 
and perseveres in his crooked path and attempts to introduce 
pernicious teaching because he is not a ‘blessed man who 
hath not walked in the counsel of the ungodly, nor stood in 
the way of sinners, nor sat in the chair of pestilenċe.? For, 
if he meditated on the law of God by day and night, he 
would find that the Apostle Paul, who certainly professed 
the highest chastity, says: ‘For I would that you all were as 
I am myself,’ and, moreover, he showed himself a man, 
not only by living as a man but also by speaking as a man. 
For, he says: ‘When I was a child, I spoke as a child, I felt 
as a child, I thought as a child. Now that I have become a 
man, I have put away the things of a child.’* But, why do 
I mention the Apostle, when those who say these things do 
not know what they think about our Lord and Savior Him- 
self. For, of what other Person was this said: ‘until we all 
attain to the unity of the faith and of the deep knowledge 
of the Son of God, to perfect manhood, to the mature measure 
of the fullness of Christ. And this he has done so that we 
may be now no longer children, tossed to and fro and carried 
about by every wind of doctrine devised in the wickedness 
of men, in craftiness, according to the wiles of error." With 
what trickery they deceive the ignorant, with what crafty 
wiles of the enemy they themselves are carried about, while, 
clinging to their own error, they attempt, in a certain man- 
ner, to whirl around the minds of weak brethren so that 
these weak ones do not know where they are. They have 
heard, or at least have read, what was written: ‘For all you 
who have been baptized into Christ, have put on Christ. 
There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither slave nor 


2 Ps. LL 

3 1 Cor. 7.7. 
4 1 Cor. 13.11. 
5 Eph. 4.13,14. 
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freeman; there is neither male nor female.’* Yet they do not 
know that this was said according to the concupiscence of 
carnal sex, because in the interior man, where we are re- 
newed in the newness of our minds,’ there is no sex of this 
sort. Therefore, let them not deny that holy people are men 
because they do nothing of a sexual nature. For, married 
Christians who act according to their state are not Christians 
because of what they do in common with non-Christians 
and with the very beasts. What is granted to weakness and 
what is done for the propagation of the race is one thing, 
but what is stamped as being directed toward the gaining 
of the incorruptible and eternal life by a profession of faith 
is quite another. Therefore, the admonition given to men 
about not covering the head is expressed in a corporeal figure, 
but the words indicate that the injunction is carried out in 
the mind where the image and glory of God exist. The 
Apostle says: ‘A man indeed ought not to cover his head, 
because he is the image and glory of God.’* Moreover, he 
declares where this image is when he says: ‘Do not lie to 
one another. Strip off the old man with his deeds and put 
on the new one that is being renewed unto perfect knowledge 
of God according to the image of Him who created Him.”* 
Who can doubt that this renovation takes place in the mind? 
Let the one who does doubt hear a more definite pronounce- 
ment. The Apostle, giving the same advice, says in another 
place: ‘As the truth is in Jesus, that as regards your former 
manner of life you are to put off the old man which is being 
corrupted through its deceptive lusts. But be renewed in the 
spirit of your mind, and put on the new man which has been 


6 Gal. 3.27,28. 
7 Cf. 2 Cor. 4.16. 
8 1 Cor. 11.7. 
9 Col. 3.9-It. 
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created according to God.’?® What then! Do women not have 
this renewal of mind where the image of God is? Who said 
that? But they do not signify it by the sex of their body, for 
which reason they are bidden to veil themselves. Truly, in 
so far as they are women, they show that part which can be 
called concupiscible, which, when the woman lives according 
to God’s law and order, is dominated by the mind subject 
to its God. What, therefore, in one person are mind and con- 
cupiscence (for the one rules, the other is ruled; the one 
dominates, the other is subdued), that in two human beings, 
man and woman, is represented according to the sex of the 
body. The Apostle, speaking of this sacrament, says that man, 
not woman, ought not to be covered. For, with just so much 
more glory is the mind moved to higher ideals as concupis- 
cence is restrained with greater diligence from lower things; 
until the whole man, even with his body which is now mortal 
and fragile, shall be clothed with incorruption and immor- 
tality, and death shall be swallowed up in victory in the 
resurrection at the last day. 


Chapter 33 


(41) Wherefore, let those who do not wish to act rightly 
at least cease from teaching perversely. There are some whom 
we chastise in the above passage, but there are also others 
who by this one fault of wearing their hair long offend and 
disturb the Church, because some of the faithful, not wishing 
to think anything evil of them, are forced to twist the words 
of the Apostle into a perverted interpretation, while others 
prefer to defend the established interpretation of the Scrip- 


10 Eph. 4.22-24, 
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tures rather than be subservient to any persons whatsoever. 
Hence, very bitter and dangerous contentions have arisen 
between the weaker and the stronger brethren. Now, if the 
men who cause all this trouble and whom we admire and 
love in other respects realized the situation, they would cor- 
rect this fault without a doubt. Therefore, we do not chastise 
them, but we ask and beg, through the divinity and humanity 
of Christ and through the charity of the Holy Spirit, that 
they cease to place this stumbling block in the path of the 
weak for whom Christ died, and that they cease to heap 
up the sorrow and torture of our heart when we consider 
how much more readily evil men can imitate this evil to 
deceive men, when it is seen in those whom, on account of 
other great services, we honor with the merited marks of 
Christian love. If, after this admonition or, rather, appeal of 
ours, they think that they should continue in this practice, 
we shall do nothing other than grieve and groan. They know 
the situation; this is enough. If they are servants of God 
they will compassionate us; if they will not have pity on us, 
I am unwilling to say anything more serious. I have been 
more talkative about all these matters than your and my 
occupations permit. If you approve, make my remarks known 
to our brethren and sons for whose sake you have deigned 
to impose this burden upon me. If, however, you think some- 
thing should be deleted or corrected, I recognize the emenda- 
tions of your Holiness. 
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INTRODUCTION 


SY HIS SERMON of St. Augustine, De utilitate jejunii, was 
| not found in the codices extant at the time of the 
A Benedictine collection of his works. According to 
their notation in the Migne edition,’ the sermon was found 
only in the printed editions of the works. Exact information 
as to the time and circumstances of its delivery are lacking. 
The opening sentence, ‘De utilitate jejunii admonemur ali- 
quid loqui; et Deus et tempus nos admonet; might point 
merely to a period or to a day of special fasting. The quota- 
tion, ‘Omnes in Adam moriuntur,? and the subsequent lines 
dealing with the necessity of subduing the flesh in view of 
its original tendency to evil would seem to indicate the period 
of the Pelagian controversy. In a later passage, however, 
wherein the troubles of those who have wandered away from 
the Church were under discussion, Donatus, Arius, Photinus, 
and Novatus are compared to mountainous obstructions, but 
Pelagius is not mentioned. For this reason, the time sug- 
gested above seems untenable. 

The titles of address employed throughout the sermon give 
no clue as to the identity of the persons who constituted the 


1 PL 40.715. 
2 Cf., below, Ch. 4. 
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congregation. In addition to the ordinary expressions, ‘fratres 
carissimi, etc, the less common titles, ‘Caritas vestra and 
‘Dilectio vestra, occur. The first of these forms, however, was 
used from the second to the sixth centuries in addressing per- 
sons of all ranks, ecclesiastical as well as civil? while the 
second title, though ordinarily confined to use by an eccle- 
siastical superior to an inferior, was employed at times by a 
bishop in addressing his laity.‘ 

The sermon presents difficulty in regard to its content in 
that the first seven chapters deal with the subject of fasting 
and the last four with the subject of unity. In the first section 
St. Augustine states that fasting is a service offered to God by 
men and not by angels; that only a certain group of men 
practise it, that is, those who hold a muddle place between 
the carnal-minded and the angels; that fasting is necessary 
for taming the flesh; that, in this respect, one must guard 
against the Manichaean error of thinking that the body in 
itself is evil; that restraint must sometimes be practised in 
regard to things permitted; and, lastly, that the Christians 
to whom he was speaking drew a line of demarcation be- 
tween their fasting and that of the heathens, Jews, and here- 
tics. This last idea serves as a lead into a discussion on the 
unity of the Church in which St. Augustine calls attention 
to the apparent concord of pagans who worship gods which 
are at variance with one another; to the fact that it is not 
fitting for pagans to be kept from Christianity because of 
strife within the Church; that every effort must be made by 
Christians to bring back heretics to the fold. The sermon 
closes, rather abrupily, with a well-developed parable on 


3 Cf. Sister M. Bridget O’Brien, Titles of Address in Christian Latin 
Epistolography (Washington 1930) 52. 
4 Ibid, 55. 
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the lengths to which the Christian should go in order to re- 
store and preserve unity. 

It is possible that the chapters on the unity of the Church 
formed a digression, occasioned by the reference to the boast- 
ing of some Christians that their fasting differed from that of 
the pagans and heretics, or it may be that parts of two dif- 
ferent sermons have been joined. The style, however, seems 
uniform and a sentence at the close of the sixth chapter seems 
to indicate a deliberate digression: ‘et ipsi Pagani, a quibus 
separas jejunium tuum, admoneant te aliquid de unitate 
Christi tui?" Again, in Chapter 7, preparation is made for 
the digression by the following words: ‘Et ecce dicunt con- 
tra te testimonium et ipsi Pagani a quibus tua jejunia sepa- 
rasti. Veni, ergo, ad unitatem, frater, On the other hand, 
it is interesting to note that, in the first section on fasting, 
eight out of sixteen Scriptural references are taken from the 
Epistles of St. Paul, while in the second section on unity there 
are no such references. 

The text followed is that of Migne, Patrologia Latina 40. 
The Douay Version has been used for Scriptural quotations. 
Since St. Augustine evidently used a version which antedated 
the Vulgate, the latter has been followed, with variations in- 
dicated. 


5 Cf., below, Ch. 6. 
6 Cf. below, Ch. 7. 
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THE USEFULNESS OF FASTING 


Chapter 1 


40TH GOD AND THE TIMES advise me to say something 
) about the usefulness of fasting. This duty, this 
AQ strengthening of the soul, this cheating of the flesh 
and enrichment of the mind, is not offered to God by the 
angels. There in heaven are all abundance and everlasting 
freedom from anxiety; for that reason there is no deficiency, 
because the fullness of one’s desire is centered upon God. 
There is the bread of angels,‘ and, in order that man might 
feed upon this bread of angels, it was made man. There, all 
souls bearing about their earth-born flesh fill their stomachs 
from the earth; there, souls endowed with reason-directing 
spiritual bodies fill the mind from God. Both are types of 
food, but the former suffers diminution as it accomplishes its 
purpose of refreshing and it fills the stomach in proportion 
as it itself is lessened; the latter, however, both fills and re- 
mains undiminished. Christ commanded us to eat this food 
when He said: ‘Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after 
justice: for they shall have their fill”? Therefore, to hunger 
and thirst after justice belongs to men who are passing 
through this mortal life; to be filled with justice, however, 


1 Cf, Ps. 77.25; also, St. Ambrose, De Elia et Jejunio 3.5.10. 
2 Matt. 5.6. 
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belongs to another life. With this bread, with this food, the 
angels are satisfied, Moreover, when men are hungry, they 
stretch out toward something; while they are stretching, they 
are enlarged; while they are enlarged, they become capacious, 
and, when they have become capacious enough, they will be 
filled in due time. Then, do they who hunger and thirst after 
justice receive nothing here? Certainly they receive something, 
but it is one matter to ask about the refection of those who are 
making a journey and another matter to ask about the per- 
fection of the blessed. Hear the Apostle when he was hun- 
gering and thirsting for as much justice as can be received 
and maintained in this life. Which of us would dare to com- 
pare himself with him, much less to prefer himself to him? 
Hear what he says: ‘Not because I have already received, 
or because I am perfect’? See who is speaking, a vessel of 
election, and, in a certain way, the edge of the fringe on the 
Lord’s garment (that edge, nevertheless, healed of an issue 
of blood the woman who touched it because she believed),* 
the last and least of the Apostles, as he himself says: ‘I am 
the last of the Apostles,’ and: ‘I am the least of the Apostles,’ 
and again: ‘I am not worthy to be called an Apostle because 
I persecuted the Church of God. But by the grace of God, 
I am what I am; and his grace in me hath not been void, 
but I have labored more than all they: yet not I, but the 
grace of God with me.’* When you hear these words you 
seem to hear one who is, as, it were, filled and perfected. 
You have heard why he speaks out; hear, now, why he hun- 
gers: ‘Not as though I had already attained, or were al- 
ready perfect,’ he says. ‘Brethren, I do not count myself to 
have apprehended. But one thing I do: forgetting the things 
3 Phil. 3.12. 


4 Cf. Matt. 9.20-22. 
5 1 Cor, 15.8-10. 
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that are behind, and stretching forth myself to those that are 
before, I press on according to my purpose to the goal of 
the supernal vocation of God in Christ Jesus.’ He says that 
he is not yet perfect, because he has not yet received, because 
he has not yet laid hold. On the other hand, he says that 
he is stretching out, that he is pushing on to the palm of 
the supernal vocation. He is on the way; he is hungry; he 
wishes to be filled; he is anxious; he desires to arrive; he is 
passionately inflamed; nothing is of such great moment to 
him as to be dissolved and to be with Christ.’ 


Chapter 2 


Therefore, my dearly beloved, since there is an earthly food 
on which the weakness of the flesh feeds, there is also a 
heavenly food by which the devotion of the mind is nourished. 
The earthly food belongs to one kind of life; the heavenly 
food, to another. On the former the life of men depends; 
on the latter, the life of angels. Faithful men, separated now 
in heart from the crowd of infidels, intent upon God, men 
for whom the ‘Lift up your hearts’ is said, men who cherish 
another hope and who know that they are pilgrims in this 
world, hold a kind of middle place. They are not to be com- 
pared with those who consider that happiness is nothing else 
but the enjoyment of earthly pleasures, nor are they to be 
compared with those inhabitants of heaven above whose sole 
delight is that same heavenly Bread by whom they were 
created. That former class of men, inclined toward earthi- 


6 Cf. Phil. 3.12-14. 
7 CE. Phil. 1.23. 


1 Cf. Lam. 3.41. 
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ness, seeking nourishment and joy from the flesh alone, are 
comparable to beasts. They differ much from the angels 
both in state and in character: in state, because they are 
mortal; in character, because they are lovers of pleasure. 
Between the inhabitants of heaven and of this earth the 
Apostle, in a certain fashion, was suspended mid-way; he 
was going toward the one group and he was lifting himself 
up from the other. He was not yet with the blessed, for in 
that case he would say: ‘Now I am perfect’; nor was he 
with those others—the lazy, the sluggish, the enervated, the 
drowsy, those who think of nothing else except what they 
see and of what goes on, of nothing else but the fact that 
they have been born and that they are destined to die—for, 
if he were with them, he would not say: ‘I press on to the 
goal of the supernal vocation.’* Thus, then, we ought to di- 
rect our fasting. This is not, as I have said, an angelic duty; 
neither is it the duty of those who cater to their appetites.‘ 
It is the task of our middle state where we live, separated from 
the unfaithful and aspiring to be united to the angels. We 
have not yet arrived, but we are on our way; not yet do we 
rejoice there, but we here are already eagerly anticipating. 
Why, therefore, is it of benefit to us to abstain somewhat from 
food and from carnal pleasure? The flesh draws one to the 
earth. The mind tends upward; it is caught up by love, but 
it is slowed down by weight. In this regard the Holy Scrip- 
tures say: ‘For the corruptible body is a load upon the soul, 
and the earthly habitation presseth down the mind that 
museth upon many things.’® If, then, the flesh tending earth- 
ward is a burden for the soul and a load weighing it down 
when it would fly forward, in so far as each one is stimulated 


2 Cf. Cicero, De amicitia 9.32.1; Sallust, Bellum Catilinae 1.1ff. 
3 Phil. 3.14. 

4 Cf. Rom. 16.18. 

5 Wisd. 9.15. 
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by his higher nature, to that same degree he casts off the 
ballast of his earthly luggage.® Behold what we do when we 
fast. 


Chapter 3 


Let this not seem to you, therefore, to be a light or unim- 
portant matter. Let not anyone, by chance, in doing this ac- 
cording to the customs of the Church, think within himself, 
and say to himself, or listen to the tempter inwardly sug- 
gesting such things as these: “What do you do which prompts 
you to fast? You are cheating your soul; you are not giving 
it what pleases it; you are imposing punishment upon your- 
self; you are your own torturer and executioner. Does it 
please God to have you torment yourself? Then He is cruel, 
since He is pleased by your sufferings.’ Answer a temper of 
this sort with these words: ‘Certainly, I punish myself so that 
He may spare me; I take vengeance upon myself so that 
He may come to my aid, so that I may be pleasing in His 
eyes, so that I may delight His graciousness. For, the victim 
is tortured so that it may be placed upon the altar. My flesh 
will thus weigh less heavily upon my mind.’ 

To such an evil prompter, to such a slave of his appetites, 
answer by this analogy and say: ‘If, by chance, you were 
seated upon a beast of burden, if you were using a horse 
which by prancing about could throw you headlong, would 
you not, in order to accomplish your journey in peace, with- 
draw nourishment from the wild beast and by hunger sub- 
due the animal which you could not subdue with the rein? 
Now, my flesh is my beast of burden. I am making a journey 
to Jerusalem. Very often, it hurries me along and tries to 
turn me from my path. But, Christ is my way. Shall I not 


6 Cf. Cicero, De senectute 18.66.1. 
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restrain my flesh by fasting when it becomes unmanageable 
in this fashion? If anyone understands this he proves by ex- 
periment how usefully one fasts. 

Will that flesh which is now subdued always be subdued? 
While it moves along unsteadily in this mortal life, while it 
is weighed down by the terms of an earthly existence, it has 
its revolts which are manifest and dangerous to our mind, 
for the flesh is still corruptible; it has not yet had its re- 
surrection. But it will not always be thus. Not yet does it 
possess its proper condition of a heavenly body. Not yet 
have we become equal to the angels of God. 


Chapter 4 


Let not your Holiness think that the flesh is at odds with 
the spirit as if there were one creator of the flesh and an- 
other of the spirit. Many, thinking this and carried along 
by the flesh itself, have wandered away and have set up 
one creator for the flesh and another creator for the spirit. 
They use as a kind of proof, moreover, a passage from the 
words of the Apostle which they do not understand; namely: 
‘The flesh lusteth against the spirit: and the spirit against the 
flesh. * This is true; but why do you not note the other pas- 
sage, too: ‘For no one ever hateth his own flesh; but nourish- 
eth and cherisheth it, as also Christ doth the Church’?? In 
that first quotation which I mentioned there seems to be a 
kind of strife between two opposing forces, the flesh and the 
spirit, because ‘the flesh lusteth against the spirit and the 


1 Cf. 1 Cor. 15.53. 


1 Gal. 5.17. 
2 Eph. 5.29. 
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spirit against the flesh.’ In the second passage, however, there 
is, as it were, a conjugal union: ‘No one ever hates his own 
flesh; but nourisheth and cherisheth it, as also Christ doth 
the Church.’ What, then, are we to do in the presence of 
these two views? If they are contradictory, which shall we 
reject, which shall we hold? But, they are not opposed. Let 
your Charity attend to me. Meanwhile, I take both views 
and I shall prove, to the best of my ability, that they are in 
harmony. Now, what do you who set up one creator of the 
flesh and another of the spirit consider about the second 
quotation: ‘For no one ever hateth his own flesh but nourish- 
eth and cherisheth it, even as Christ doth the Church’? Does 
not the similitude, the fact that he says: ‘He nourisheth and 
cherisheth it even as Christ doth the Church,’ disturb you? 
You consider your flesh as fetters, but who loves his fetters? 
You consider the flesh a prison, but who loves his prison? 
‘For no one ever hateth his own flesh.” Who does not hate 
his bonds? Who does not hate his punishment? Yet, ‘No- 
body ever hates his own flesh; but nourisheth and cherisheth 
it, even as Christ does the Church.’ You, therefore, who 
posit one creator for the flesh and another for the spirit are 
ready to posit one creator for the Church and another for 
Christ, an idea which he who is wise scorns. Therefore, as 
the Apostle says, each one loves his own flesh and, over and 
above the word of the Apostle, each one proves this in him- 
self. For, no matter how great a master of the flesh you 
may be, and no matter how great may be the severity toward 
the flesh with which you are enkindled, I am inclined to 
think that you will close your eye if any blow threatens it. 

There is, therefore, a certain union of the spirit and of the 
flesh. Whence, then, ‘does the flesh lust against the spirit 
and the spirit against the flesh’? Whence is that penalty 
which has been drawn from the transmission of death, 
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namely, that ‘All die in Adam,” and why does the Apostle 
say: ‘We also, at one time were by nature children of wrath 
even as the rest’?* For, he from whom we were born received 
the punishment of death, and we drag along that which we 
are to conquer. On that account, we strive against the flesh 
so that we may render it, when subdued, subservient to us, 
and so that we may draw it to obedience. Do we, then, hate 
that which we wish to give obedience to us? Besides, each 
one in his own home very often trains his wife and subdues 
her even when she struggles against him, but he does not 
seek her if she is at variance with him. You subdue your son 
so that he may obey you. Do you hate him? Do you con- 
sider him your enemy? Finally, you love and you chastise your 
slave, and by the chastisement you make him obedient. In 
connection with this mode of procedure you have a clear 
and conclusive statement of the Apostle himself: ‘I do not so 
run,’ he says, ‘as at an uncertainty; I do not so fight as one 
beating the air. But I chastise my body, and bring it into 
subjection; lest perhaps while preaching to others, I my- 
self should be found lacking.’ 

The flesh, then, as a result of its mortality, has certain 
earthly appetites of its own; against these the right of re- 
straint has been granted to you. Let the one placed over you 
rule you so that the one placed under you may be guided 
by you. Your flesh is below you; above you is your God. 
When you wish your flesh to serve you, you are reminded of 
how it is fitting for you to serve your God. You notice what 
is under you; notice, also, what is above you. You do not 
possess laws for your inferior unless they come from your 
superior. You are a slave, you have a slave; but the Lord has 


3 1 Cor. 15.22. 
4 Eph. 2.3. 
5 1 Cor. 9.26-28. 
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two slaves. Your slave is more definitely in the power of God 
than in yours, Thus, you wish your flesh to obey you. Can 
this be done in all respects? In all things it obeys your Lord, 
but it does not obey you in all respects. You say: ‘How is that 
so? You walk, you move your feet; your body follows, But, 
will it go with you as far as you wish? Is it animated by 
you as long as you wish? Do you suffer whenever you wish? 
Are you well whenever you wish? For, very often the Lord 
tries you through your servant so that, because you have 


condemned your Lord, you may merit to be healed by a 
servant. 


Chapter 5 


How does this problem of fasting concern you? Because it 
is sometimes necessary to check the delight of the flesh in 
respect to licit pleasures inorder to keep it from yielding 
to illicit joys. He who restrains himself in no way from per- 
mitted satisfaction, is dangerously near those which are not 
permitted. Hence, brethren, marriage is licit, but adultery is 
illicit. Moreover, self-restained men sometimes refrain from 
lawful marriage so that they may be far removed from un- 
lawful union. Satiety is permitted; intoxication is forbidden. 
Yet, temperate men, in order to remove themselves from 
the disgrace of drunkenness, cut themselves off from the 
privilege of satiety. Therefore, my brethren, let us act in this 
fashion, let us be self-restrained, and let us know why we are 
doing what we do. By withdrawing from the joys of the flesh, 
joy of the mind is gained. 

Hence, as far as we are concerned, the purpose of our 
fasting is for our journey. What this journey is and whither 
we are traveling must now be considered. Pagans, too, some- 
times fast and they have not understood the place toward 
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which we are striving; and the Jews also sometimes fast, 
but they have not discovered the way upon which we are 
walking. Their situation is like that of a person who would 
train a horse in order to lose his way. Heretics fast. I see 
what sort of lives they lead and I ask whither they are going: 
‘Whom do you seek to please by your fasting? ‘God,’ they 
answer. ‘Do you think that He accepts your gifts? See first 
what He says: “Leave your gift and go, first be reconciled to 
your brother.”* Are you taming your own members rightly 
when you are tearing asunder the members of Christ? He 
says: “Your voice is heard in the midst of shouting; you pro- 
voke and strike those who are under your power. Not of this 
sort is the fast I have chosen, saith the Lord.” ”* 
Therefore, your fasting would be rejected if you were im- 
moderately severe toward your servant; will your fast be 
approved when you do not recognize your brother? I do 
not ask from what food you abstain, but what food you 
choose. Tell me what food you prefer so that I may approve 
your abstaining from that food. Do you love justice? Per- 
haps you say: ‘I do.’ Then, let your justice appear. I think 
it is just that you should serve a greater, so that the lesser may 
obey you. For, we were speaking of the flesh which is less 
than the spirit and which, deserving to be tamed and guided, 
has been made subject. You work with it so that it may obey 
you, and you take away its food because you want it to be 
subject to you. Recognize a greater being, recognize your 
superior, so that, in turn, the inferior may yield to you. 


l Matt. 5.24. 
2 Isa. 58.4,5. 
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But, if your flesh obeys you and you do not obey your 
God, are you not condemned by that flesh when it is sub- 
missive to you? Does it not, by obeying you, give testimony 
against you? 

And you say: ‘What greater being should I obey?’ Behold 
(you had said that you were a lover of justice), Christ 
speaks: ‘A new commandment I give to you, that you love 
one another.’ Hear, then, your Lord giving the command 
that we love one another. When, from all of us as members 
He makes a body for Himself, which body has one head, 
our Lord and Savior,’ you, on the other hand, tear yourself 
away from the members of Christ, you do not love unity. If 
you had a disjointed finger, would you not tremble in all 
your limbs,* would you not hurry to the doctor to have the 
finger set? Surely, then, your body is in good condition when 
all its members are in agreement, the one with the other; 
then you are considered healthy; then you really are well. 
Moreover, if any part of your body is not in agreement with 
the other parts, you seek one who can remedy this. Why, 
then, do you not seek to be healed so that you may be re- 
called to the union of the members of Christ, and be at agree- 
ment with that body and with your own. The hairs of your 
head are certainly of less value than your other members. 
What is cheaper, more despicable, more lowly in your body 
than the hairs of your head? Yet, if the barber trims your 
hair unskillfully, you become angry at him because he does 
not cut your hair evenly. Nevertheless, you yourself do not 
maintain unity in the members of the Church. What, then, 
1 John 13.34, 


2 Cf. Col. 1.18. 
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are your fasts, or for what end are they intended? Do you 
consider that God does not deserve to be served in unity by 
all who believe in Him, yet wish unity to be preserved in 
your members, in your body, even in your hair? Your very 
vitals, your members, give testimony against you, and do you 
give false testimony against the members of Christ? 

Have you separated yourself from the fasting of the pagans? 
You think so, and on that account you seem secure in your 
own eyes. For, you say: ‘I fast for Christ’s sake, but they 
fast for idols and demons.’ I grant what you say, and in 
very truth I do not deny that a separation has been made. 
But, behold, how, a short time ago, while I was admonishing 
you, your own members gave testimony against you, so that 
I would advise you as to the way in which you should con- 
duct yourself with the members of Christ, your God. The 
pagans, too, from whom you separate your fasting could give 
you some advice about the unity of your Christ. 


Chapter 7 


Consider those pagans who worship many false gods, 
though they themselves are not divided. Is our finding of 
the one true God to result in the fact that we, under one God, 
are not at unity? They worship many, false gods; we, the one, 
true God, Yet, they, under many false gods, do not have a 
division, while we do not possess unity under the one true 
God. Do you not grieve, do you not lament, do you not blush 
for shame? I add another cause for confusion in the fact 
that the pagans worship not only many, false gods, but gods 
which are very often opposed and hostile to one another. 
For the sake of illustration, let me recall some of these hostil- 
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ities, even though I cannot possibly mention all. Hercules and 
Juno were unfriendly, as mankind often is, since he was 
the stepson, she the stepmother. Yet to each of them, to 
Juno and to Hercules, the pagans built temples. They wor- 
ship him; they worship her. They go alike to Juno and to 
Hercules, and, though the gods are at variance, the pagans 
are in accord with one another. Again, Vulcan and Mars are 
unfriendly, and Vulcan has just reason for being so. Let the 
reader make his own judgment. The wretched Vulcan hates 
the adultery of his wife, yet he does not dare to keep his own 
worshipers away from the temple of Mars. At the same time 
the pagans adore the one and the other. If they imitated the 
gods, they, too, would engage in strife. They go from the 
temple of Mars to the temple of Vulcan. How shameful! 
Yet, they do not fear that the lawful husband will be angry 
at them because they come to him from the temple of the 
adulterer, Mars. They are wise; they know that stone can- 
not feel. Behold them, worshiping many different, false, and 
conflicting gods, yet holding to a certain kind of unity in their 
worship of them. Behold, even the pagans, from whom you 
have separated your fasting, give testimony against you. 

Come, then, to unity, my brother. We worship one God. 
Never do we see the Father and the Son quarreling. Let not 
the pagans be incensed with me because I have made these 
statements about their gods. Why should they be angry at my 
words and not, rather, at their own literaturé? Let them de- 
stroy their literature first if they can, and utterly if they are 
willing. Let the instructors not conduct schools for teaching 
these stories.’ People are angry with me because I am say- 
ing what they pay money for their sons to learn. 


1 Cf. St. Augustine, Confessiones 1.13.26ff. 
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Therefore, my dearly beloved, they indeed have such gods, 
or, rather, they had them. For, because they were unwilling 
to abandon such gods, they were abandoned by them. Many, 
moreover, have deserted and are still deserting them. They 
are casting down their temples in their hearts. Let us re- 
joice about these men because they are coming to unity, not 
to division. May the pagan find no reason for not wishing to 
become a Christian. Let us be in agreement, brethren, in 
our worship of the one God, so that, by our concord, we may 
encourage them to desert their many false gods and come 
to the peace and unity of worshiping one God. 

If, by chance, they scorn us and find fault with us because 
we Christians do not possess unity with one another, and if, 
on that account, they are slow and hesitant in coming to 
salvation, I shall address them for a while and I shall say 
what you, too, may say to them. Let them not prefer to us 
their own apparent agreement; let them not be self-satisfied 
because of their own so-called unity. As a matter of fact, 
they do not suffer from the enemy whom we endure. He 
possesses them even though they do not show signs of divi- 
sion. He sees them as worshipers of false gods; he sees them 
as slaves, and slaves of the demons. What gain is it, so far as 
he is concerned, that they quarrel, or what loss is it they do 
do not quarrel? Thus, he holds under his sway these people 
who, although they hold a false and empty belief, agree with 
one another. 

But, in truth, when he was abandoned and many turned 
to the one true God, deserting his sacrilegious rites, over- 
throwing his altars, breaking his idols, and banning his sacri- 
fices, he then saw that he had lost those whom he had held; 
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he saw that they had withdrawn from his household, and that 
they were recognizing the one true God. What was he to 
do? How would he lay his snares against them? He realizes 
that, if we are living in harmony, he cannot gain possession 
of us. He cannot divide the one true God for us; he čan- 
not introduce false gods among us. He perceives that charity 
is our life and that dissension is our death. Hence, he has 
sent strife among the Christians and, because he was unable 
to fashion many gods for them, he multiplied sects, he sowed 
errors, he planted heresies. 

Whatever he accomplished he accomplished with the 
Lord’s chaff. Behold, we have security in this, that, though 
he may rage, though he may plot and sow various disagree- 
ments' among Christians, if we acknowledge our God, if we 
hold to Him in unity, if we preserve the faith, we are secure. 
Brethren, the grain does not rise from the threshing floor or 
fall back again. The wind of temptation does carry away some 
of the chaff and, in this way, furnishes us with a means of 
exercising our virtue, not with a path to perdition. What- 
ever chaff the breeze does not take away, that, on the last 
day must be tossed into the air, and eventually all chaff 
finds its way into the fire.” Therefore, my brethren, we ought 
to strive with all possible strength and earnestness, while there 
is time, so that, if it can be done, the chaff may return, pro- 
vided that the grain be not destroyed. In this task our love 
is proved. The great work of our life is thus set before us. 
We would not realize how much we love the brethren if no 
one were endangered. The depth of the love of the searcher 
would not appear if the abyss held no danger. 


l Cf, Prov. 6.19. 
2 CE. Matt. 3.12. 
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Let us labor unceasingly, brethren, with all effort, with all 
energy, with devoted love for God, for these heretics and for 
one another, lest, in our endeavor to settle their old quarrel, 
we should give rise to new disagreements. Before all, let us 
be careful to maintain the strongest affection toward one 
another, They have grown cold in their offenses. How will 
you dissolve the ice of their iniquity if you do not burn with 
the fire of charity? Let us not be concerned that we seem 
annoying to them by our insistence. Let us consider the end 
for which we labor; let us be secure in that end. Do we 
labor for their destruction, or, rather, to save them from 
destruction? In a word, in whatever ways we can let us 
quietly treat those old wounds, and let us be on our guard 
lest the patient should faint in the hands of the physician. 
Why must we be concerned because the boy who is being 
taken to school weeps? Why must we be concerned because 
the one who is being operated on pushes away the hand 
of the physician? 

The Apostles were fishermen, and the Lord said to them: 
‘I will make you fishers of men.’ Moreover, it is said by the 
Prophet that God intended to send fishermen at first, and 
afterwards hunters.’ At first, He did send fishermen, and now, 
afterwards, He is sending hunters. Why fishermen? Why 
hunters? Because, from the abyss and from the depth of the 
sea of idolatrous superstition the believers fished with the 
nets of faith. But, why have the hunters been sent? Be- 
cause, those people were wandering through the mountains 
and the hills, that is, through the pride of men, through 
the worldly obstacles. One mountain was Donatus, another 


1 Matt. 4.19. 
2 Cf. Jer. 16.16. 
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was Arius, a third was Plotinus, and the last was Novatus. 
Through such mountains they were straying and their wan- 
derings called for hunters. Therefore, the duties of fishermen 
and of hunters have been assigned, lest, by chance, they 
should say to us: ‘Why did the Apostles force no one, urge 
no one?’ Because, he who is a fisherman throws his net into 
the sea and draws out what he happens to find, but the hun- 
ter surrounds the woods, beats the bushes, and by means of 
multiplied terrors forces the prey into the nets, calling out 
in this fashion: ‘Let it not go in that direction; let it not go 
in this direction; head it off there, strike it, terrify it; do not 
let it get out, do not let it escape.’ But, our net is our life; 
let love alone be preserved. Do not worry about how annoy- 
ing you may be to him, but about how dear he is to you. 
What kind of devotion is it if you spare him and he perishes? 


Chapter 10 


Brethren, consider this comparison and similitude, for one 
fact can give rise to many similitudes. On this condition men 
are born, that every man wishes to be succeeded by his own 
sons. There is no one who does not either desire or hope for 
this order of things in his own home, namely, that the parents 
of children should yield their place and that the children 
should take that place. Yet, if the old father is sick—I do not 
say: ‘If the son is sick, the son whom the father is support- 
ing, the son whom the father marks as his heir, whom he de- 
sires as his successor, to whom he gave existence just so that 
when he should die the son might live; that I do not say. 
—But, if the old father should be sick, about to depart from 
this life, now close to death, now seeking his due from nature 
and now not having anything further to hope for, if such 
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a man be ill, and if his son be attentive to his wants, and if 
the doctor sees that he is being overcome by a deadly and 
harmful drowsiness, the doctor is patient toward the old 
man who is going to die, because he is aware of the short 
time the man has to live. But the son stands there and he is 
alert with anxiety about his father. When he has heard the 
doctor say: “That man can become drowsy and then die if 
he is permitted to sleep. If you wish him to live, do not allow 
him to sleep. A harmful drowsiness presses upon him, harm- 
ful yet pleasing.’ The son, then, warned by the doctor, stands 
by anxiously. A nuisance to his father, he pokes him, and, 
if his poking is fruitless, he pinches him.’ If the pinching ac- 
complishes nothing, he pricks him. Certainly the son is annoy- 
ing to his father, yet, if he did not so annoy him, he would 
be lacking in devotion. But, he who is glad to die drives away 
his troublesome son with irritation evident in his glance and 
tone:” ‘Leave me alone. Why do you disturb me?’ ‘But the 
doctor says that you will die if you sleep.’ And he answers: 
‘Let me go. I want to die’; the old man says: ‘I want to die.’ 
However, the son is lacking in filial love if he does not say: 
‘I do not want you to die.’ 

Now, this life is but transitory, and he whose son is so 
annoying as to arouse him will not live forever, nor will the 
son who will succeed his father when the latter dies and de- 
parts life forever. Both pass through life; both flit about in 
it for a while. Yet, they would be lacking in devotion if 
they did not make due provision for that transitory life, even 
though, in doing so, they should be troublesome to one an- 
other. Therefore, am I to see my brother overwhelmed by 
the sleep of a harmful habit and not arouse him because I 
fear to be annoying to the one who is sleeping and perish- 


1 Cf. Horace, Sermones 1.9.62. 
2 Cf. St. Augustine, Confessiones 9.11.12. 
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ing? Far be it from me that I should do this, even though 
my own inheritance would be diminished if he were to live. 
Now, in truth, since that which we are destined to receive 
cannot be divided, since it cannot be lessened even though its 
possessors be multiplied, shall I not lift him up at the risk of 
being annoying to him, so that he may be on his guard and, 
casting off the sleep of long-standing error, may rejoice with 
me in our inheritance of unity? Certainly I shall do this. If 
I am awake, I shall do it. If I do not do it, I, too, am asleep. 


Chapter 11 


My dearly beloved, when our Lord was speaking to the 
multitude, He was interrupted by a certain man who said 
to Him: ‘Master, speak to my brother that he divide the in- 
heritance with me.’ And the Lord said: ‘Tell me, O man, 
who hath appointed me a divider of the inheritance between 
you”?! Certainly, He did not disdain to restrain greed, yet 
He did not wish to become a judge of the division. Let us, 
dearly beloved, not ask Him to become a judge of such 
things, because our inheritance is not of that sort. With a 
candid countenance, with a good conscience, let us address 
our Lord and let each one of us say to Him: ‘Lord, tell my 
brother not to divide, but to hold the inheritance with me.’ 
For, what do you wish to divide, my brother? What the Lord 
has sent to us cannot be divided. Is it gold, so that He may 
bring out the balance for the division? Is it silver, money, 
slaves, flocks, trees, or fields? All those things can be divided. 
But this cannot be divided: ‘My peace I give to you. My 
peace I send to you.”’ Finally, even in regard to those earthly 


l Luke 12.13,14. 
2 John 14.27. 
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possessions, division makes the individual portion smaller. 
Consider two brothers under one father. Whatever the father 
owns belongs to both of them; the entire property belongs 
to one and the other alike. Hence, if one is questioned about 
his possessions: ‘Whose, for example, is that horse?’ he ans- 
wers: ‘It is ours.’ If you should say to one of them: “Whose 
is that field, that slave? he answers in every instance: ‘It is 
ours.’ But, if they should divide the inheritance, another 
answer is given. ‘Whose horse is that? ‘Mine.’ ‘Whose is the 
other? ‘My brother’s.’ See what division has done for you. 
You have not gained a horse; you have lost one. If, therefore, 
we were to possess such an inheritance which can be divided, 
we should not divide it lest we should diminish our riches. 
Certainly, nothing is so unsuitable for sons as to wish to 
divide the inheritance while their father is still alive. Finally, 
- if they plan to do this, if by strife and law suits each de- 
sires to uphold his own claim, the old man cries out: ‘What 
are you doing? I am still alive. Wait a while for my death, 
then cut my house asunder.’ But, we have God for our Father. 
Why do we tend toward division? Why do we engage in dis- 
putes? Certainly, let us wait; if He can die, let us divide. 
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INTRODUCTION 


“mY HE DATE of The Eight Questions of Dulcitius is 
established by Bardy as 422.' In the Retractations’ 

ae Augustine comments on this work as follows: “The 
book which I called The Eight Questions of Dulcitius should 
not be mentioned among my books in this work, since it is 
composed of what was written by me before in other books. 
However, additional discussion will be found which we added, 
and the answer to one of these questions was not taken from 
any of my other works but was given as it occurred to me 
at the moment.’ Thus Augustine himself describes quite ade- 
quately the nature of this treatise. 

No later or better text exists than that in Migne, Patrologia 
Latina 40.147-170; hence, this has been used as the basis of 
the translation. Biblical quotations are cited in accordance 
with the policy of earlier selections in the present volume. 


1 Cf. G. Bardy, Les Revisions (Paris 1950) 557 and note. 
2 Retractationes 2.65, 
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not been slow to answer your questions. As a matter 
of fact, I received the letter sent me by your Af- 
fection from Carthage during the paschal season this year, 
the Sunday of which occurred on the thirtieth of March. 
Moreover, after that holy season I immediately set out for 
Carthage. The vast multitude of duties which can never be 
lacking in this city did not permit me to dictate any response. 
Then I returned from there, having spent fifteen days with 
our brethren, who, after my prolonged absence, compelled 
me to take care of other matters. (Indeed, three months later 
I had the opportunity of returning there.) I did not put off 
answering this letter of yours, and to those question you have 
sent, which I have already discussed in various works of 
mine, from these same works I will set forth a solution, or 
at least my explanation. 

Finally, just this: Where you ask why the Lord, undoubt- 
edly having foreknowledge of the future, said: ‘I chose 
David according to my heart,’ when David committed such 
serious sins, I could not discover where I have discussed that 
question, or how I have explained it, and I do not know 
whether it is in any of my books or letters. Because you have 


J N MY OPINION, most beloved son Dulcitius, I have 


1 Cf. 1 Kings 16.7; 3 Kings 8.16; Acts 13.23. 
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imposed upon me the necessity of presenting a new discus- 
sion of it, I have made it the last point in my answer. First, 
I wish to set forth the discussions which I have already pre- 
pared in my other volumes. In this way I might not fail the 
zeal of your Holiness, which is very pleasing to me, and 
might not be forced to say the same things in a different way, 
which would be very tedious for me and and of no more 
help to you. 


Question 1 


So, your first question is: ‘Whether those who sin after 
baptism ever go out from hell? Upon this subject,’ you say, 
‘men vary in their judgments, answering that, as the just 
receive rewards, so sinners suffer unending torments. They 
wish, in fact, to maintain that punishment endures as eternal 
as reward.’ But, in answer to them the judgment of the Gos- 
pel is prescribed which reads: “Thou shalt not go out from 
thence till thou repay the last farthing.’* In the end, there- 
fore, when the debt has been paid, one can go forth. 

We believe this also because of the explanation of the 
Apostle, who says: ‘but he himself shall be saved yet so as 
by fire.’? ‘However,’ you say, ‘we wish to be informed about 
this question because we have read elsewhere: “And he knew 
her not till she brought forth,”* which we cannot interpret 
in the same way.’ Thus far your question runs. 

I will answer you from my book entitled Faith and Works,* 
in which I have written as follows on this subject: ‘James,’ 
I say, ‘was so extremely disturbed by those who suggest that 


2 Matt. 5.26. 
3 1 Cor, 3.15. 
4 Mate. 1.25. 
5 Faith and Works 14-16, 
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faith without works is sufficient to salvation that he even 
compared such men to devils, saying: “Thou believest that 
there is one God. Thou dost well; the devils also believe and 
tremble.” What briefer, truer, stronger statement could be 
made, since we also read in the Gospel that devils, when they 
confessed Christ to be the Son of God and were threatened 
by Him, said the same thing, for the confession of which 
Peter was praised.’ “What shall it profit,’ says James, “my 
brethren, if a man say he hath faith but hath not works? 
Shall faith be able to save him?’ He says also “that faith 
without works is dead.” How far wrong are they, then, who 
promise themselves eternal life for a faith which is dead? 

For this reason it is necessary to pay careful attention as 
to how the judgment of the Apostle Paul, which is obviously 
difficult to understand, ought to be accepted, where he says: 
‘For other foundation no man can lay, but that which is laid, 
which is Christ Jesus. Now if any man build upon this found- 
ation, gold, silver, precious stones, wood, hay, stubble: Every 
man’s work shall be manifest; for the day of the Lord shall 
declare it, because it shall be revealed in fire; and the fire 
shall try every man’s work, of what sort it is. If any man’s 
work abide, which he hath built thereupon, he shall re- 
ceive a reward. If any man’s work burn, he shall suffer loss; 
but he himself shall be saved, yet so as by fire’? Some men 
think that this passage should be interpreted so as to mean 
that those men who add good works to faith which is in 
Christ seem to be building upon this foundation gold, silver, 
and precious stones, but those who, although they possess 
the same faith, do bad works build stubble, wood, and hay. 


6 James 2.19; cf. Mark 1.24,25. 
7 Cf. Matt. 16.16,17. 

8 James 2.14,20. 

9 1 Cor. 3.11-15. 
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Consequently, they think that by certain punishments of fire 
those latter can be cleansed to receive salvation in virtue of 
their foundation. If this is so, we confess that, with praise- 
worthy charity, those men are trying to admit all alike to 
baptism, not only adulterous men and women, who pretend 
a false marriage contrary to the will of the Lord, but also 
public courtesans, who persist in the basest profession and 
whom certainly not even the most lax church is wont to ad- 
mit unless they are first delivered from that profession. By 
that line of reasoning, I see no reason in the world why they 
should not be admitted. For, when a firm foundation has 
been laid, although they heap on it wood and stubble and 
hay, who would not perfer them to be cleansed by fire, even 
a considerably long-lasting fire, rather than to be eternally 
lost, 

Then, those statements which are not obscure and ambigu- 
ous will be false. ‘And if I should have all faith so that I 
could remove mountains, and have not charity I am noth- 
ing, ™? and ‘what shall it profit, my brethren, if a man say he 
hath faith, but hath not works? Shall faith be able to save 
him? This, too, would be false: ‘Do not err, neither fornica- 
tors, nor idolators, nor thieves, nor covetous, nor adulterers, 
nor the effeminate, nor liers with mankind, nor drunkards, 
nor railers, nor extortioners will possess the kingdom of God.’ 
And this would be false: ‘Now the works of the flesh are 
manifest, which are fornication, uncleanness, immodesty, lux- 
ury, idolatry, witchcrafts, enmities, contentions, emulations, 
quarrels, dissensions, sects, envies, drunkenness, revellings, and 
such like. Of the which I foretell you as I have foretold you, 
that they who do such things shall not obtain the kingdom 


10 1 Cor. 13.2. 
11 Cf. 1 Cor. 6.9,10. 
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of God.’ These things will be false. For, if they only believe 
and are baptized, although they persist in such evils, they will 
be saved through fire. Therefore, the baptized in Christ, 
even those who commit such evils, will possess the kingdom of 
God. 

Moreover, in vain is it said: ‘And such some of you were; 
but you are washed,’** since such also are washed. Empty, 
too, that statement of Peter will seem: ‘Whereunto baptism 
being of the like form, now saveth you also; not the putting 
away of the filth of the flesh, but the examination of a good 
conscience.’ If some men have the worst consciences, full 
of every fault and crime, unchanged by penance for their 
evil deeds, baptism nevertheless saves them, for, because of 
the foundation which is laid in that same baptism, they will 
be saved, even though it be through fire. 

I do not see, either, why the Lord said this: ‘But if thou 
wilt enter into life keep the commandments, and why He 
was mindful of those things which lead to good habits, if, 
also, by not keeping the commandments it is possible to come 
to life through faith alone, which without works is dead. 
How, then, will that which He will say to those whom He 
sets at His left hand be true: ‘Depart into the fire which was 
prepared for the devil and his angels?** He does not rebuke 
them because they did not believe in Him, but because they 
did not do good works. Surely, lest any man should expect 
eternal life for himself because of faith, which ‘without works 
is dead,’ He said that He would separate all nations, who 
formerly had mingled and fed upon the same pastures, to 


12 Gal. 5.19-21. 
13 1 Cor. 6.21. 
14 1 Peter 3.21. 
15 Matt. 19.17. 
16 Matt. 25.41. 
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reveal those who would say to Him: ‘Lord, when did we see 
thee suffering this and that and did not minister to thee’! 
—those who believed in Him but did not bother to do good 
works, as if through faith itself, which is dead, eternal life 
might be attained. Will they, perhaps, who did not perform 
works of mercy enter into everlasting fire, and will they not 
enter into it who stole another’s goods, or who, by injuring 
the temple of God in themselves, were unmerciful to them- 
selves, as if works of mercy were of any profit without charity, 
as the Apostle says: ‘And if I should distribute all my goods 
to feed the poor . . . it profiteth me nothing’? Or would any 
man love his neighbor as himself who does not love himself? 
For, ‘he that loveth iniquity hateth his own soul.’ 

Nor can we mention here the theory by which some men 
mislead themselves, saying that the eternal fire spoken of is 
not the same as eternal punishment, for they think that those 
to whom they promise salvation through fire, because of their 
dead faith, will surely pass through the fire which will be 
eternal; so that the fire indeed is eternal, but their burning, 
that is, the operation of the fire, is not eternal in their case, 
although the Lord, forseeing this also, as the Lord, has so 
summed up His will, saying: ‘And these shall go into ever- 
lasting burning, but the just into life everlasting.” There- 
fore, there will be everlasting burning just as fire. And Truth 
has said that they, not whose faith but whose good works 
He has declared wanting, will enter into that burning. 

If all these things and the countless others which can be 
found unequivocally stated throughout the Scriptures are 
false, then the interpretation of wood, stubble, and hay can 
be true, that those who have neglected good works and have 


17 Cf. Matt. 25.44, 
18 1 Cor. 13.3. 

19 Ps. 10.6. 

20 Matt. 25.46. 
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held only to faith in Christ will be saved through fire. But, 
if these things are both true and clear, without doubt in that 
teaching of the Apostle Paul another interpretation must be 
sought, and the teaching must be curtailed in those mat- 
ters in his writings which Peter says are difficult to under- 
stand, but ought not to turn men to their own destruction,” 
so that, contrary to the most obvious testimony of Scripture, 
they make the most wicked confident of attaining salvation, 
although they most stubbornly cling to their sin and are not 
changed by correction or penance. 

Here, perhaps, someone may ask me what I think of this 
same teaching of the Apostle Paul, and how I think it should 
be interpreted. I confess I would perfer to hear more intelli- 
gent and learned men on the subject, who would explain 
it in such a way that all those things which I have mentioned 
above, and the rest that I have not mentioned to which 
Scripture clearly testifies, would remain true and constant 
—that faith is of no profit unless it be that which the Apostle 
defines; namely, ‘which works through charity’;’? without 
works, moreover, no salvation is possible, either beyond fire 
or through fire, because, if there is salvation through fire, fire 
itself saves. But, clearly and absolutely it has been said: 
‘What shall it profit, if a man says he hath faith but hath 
not works? Shall faith be able to save him??? Yet, let me say, 
as briefly as I can, what I think of the teaching of the Apostle 
Paul, which is difficult to understand, provided it be kept 
uppermost in mind that I acknowledged that I would prefer 
to hear better men on this subject. Christ is the foundation in 
the structure of the wise builder. There is no need of this 
explanation, since it has been clearly said: ‘For no one can 


21 2 Peter 3.16. 
22 Gal. 5.6. 
23 James 2.14. 
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lay any other foundation except that which is laid which is 
Christ Jesus.’** But, if Christ—undoubtedly faith in Christ, for 
through faith Christ lives in our hearts, as the same Apostle 
says. Moreover, if the faith of Christ—necessarily that which 
the Apostle has defined ‘which works through charity.’ That 
faith of demons, since even they believed and trembled and 
confessed Jesus to be the Son of God, cannot be accepted as 
a foundation. Why not, unless that it is a faith which does 
not work through love, but is expressed through fear? So, 
the faith of Christ, the faith of Christian grace, that faith, 
namely, which works through love, laid on the foundation, 
allows no one to be lost. 

But, if I try to discuss in more detail what there is to build 
upon this foundation, gold, silver, precious stones, and wood, 
stubble, and hay, I am afraid the very explanation would 
be more difficult to understand. Yet, as the Lord helps me, 
briefly and to the best of my ability, I shall try to make 
clear what I think. Consider him who asked of the good 
master what good he should do that he might possess eternal 
life, and he heard that, if he wished to obtain eternal life, 
he should keep the commandments. When he asked what the 
commandments were, it was said to him: “Thou shalt not 
kill, thou shalt not commit adultery, thou shalt not steal, thou 
shalt not bear false witness, honor thy father and mother, and 
love thy neighbor as thyself.’** Doing these things in the faith 
of Christ, without doubt he would keep the faith which works 
through charity; he would not love his neighbor as himself 
unless he received the love of God, without which he would 
not love himself. 

Moreover, if he should do also what the Lord has added, 
saying: ‘If thou wilt be perfect go sell what thou hast and 


24 1 Cor. 3.11; cf. Eph. 2.20; 3.17. 
25 Cf. Matt. 19.16-21. 
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give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven; and 
come, follow me,’ he would build upon that foundation gold, 
silver, precious stones. For, he would think of nothing ex- 
cept how to please God, and these thoughts, as far as I can 
judge, are gold, silver, and precious stones. 

However, if he should be bound to his riches by a kind 
of carnal affection, even though he gives many donations 
from them to the poor and does not strive to increase them 
by any fraud or robbery, and through fear of their being 
diminished or lost does not fall into any mischief or crime 
(otherwise, in this very way he would have subtracted from 
the firmness of the foundation), but because of a carnal affec- 
tion which he has for them, as I have said, whereby it is im- 
possible to lack such goods without grief, he would be build- 
ing upon that foundation wood, stubble, and hay; this would 
be especially true if he should also keep a wife that he would 
think about worldly goods for her sake, how to please her. 
Therefore, since these things loved with a carnal affection 
are not lost without grief, those men who possess them in such 
a way that they keep as a foundation faith which works 
through charity, and who do not prefer them to this faith 
by any line of reason or desire, suffering a misfortune in their 
loss, those men attain salvation through a kind of fire of grief. 
A man is made more secure from this grief as much as he 
loved those things less, or possessed them as if he did not pos- 
sess them. But he who, to keep or to gain those thirigs, will 
commit murder, adultery, fornication, idolatry, and anything 
else of this sort will not be saved through fire because of his 
foundation, but, having lost the foundation, he will be tor- 
mented by eternal fire. 

Thus, as if wishing to prove how strong faith alone is, they 
cite the passage in which the Apostle says: ‘But if the un- 
believer depart, let him depart. For a brother or sister is not 
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under servitude in such cases,’** that is, that on account of 
the faith of Christ a Christian husband may leave his wife 
without any blame, although joined in lawful union, if she re- 
fuses to live with him because of the fact that he is a Chris- 
tian; they do not note that he may justifiably put her away 
in this manner if she says to him: ‘I will not be your wife 
unless you rob to build up riches for me, or unless you, even 
though a Christian, continue the accustomed debaucheries 
with which you used to fill our house,’ or if she has known 
any sin or shame with another man, by whom she was 
seduced, and whose lust she satisfied, or from whom she 
had an easy living or went about with even more ornaments. 
Then he to whom his wife has said this, if he really did pen- 
ance for his dead works when he approached baptism, and if 
he has as a foundation faith which works through charity, he 
will surely be held more firmly by the love of divine grace 
than by the carnal love of a wife, and bravely will he cut 
off the member which scandalizes him. Moreover, whatever 
grief of heart he will sustain in this separation because of 
carnal love for his wife, this is a misfortune which he will 
endure; this is a fire through which in the burning of stubble 
he himself will be saved. If, on the other hand, he kept his 
wife as if not keeping her, not out of desire but out of pity, 
in order that by chance he might not save her by rendering 
rather than exacting the marriage debt, certainly he will not 
grieve in a carnal way when he severs such a marriage, for 
he thought of nothing but the things of God, how to please 
God. Consequently as much gold, silver, and precious stones 
as he built with those thoughts, so much misfortune would 
he not suffer, so much would his structure which was not 
stubble be unburned by any fire.” 


26 1 Cor. 7.15. 
27 Cf. 1 Cor. 7.29-34. 
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Thus, whether men suffer those misfortunes only in this 
life, or whether after this life as well certain such judgments 
follow, in my opinion that interpretation of the Apostle’s 
teaching is not inconsistent with the reasoning of truth. Never- 
theless, even if another interpretation which does not occur 
to me ought to be chosen, as long as we hold this, to the 
unjust, to the disobedient, to the wicked, to the corrupt, to 
parricides, to matricides, to homicides, to fornicators, to sodo- 
mites, to oppressors, to liars, to perjurers, we are not com- 
pelled to say the following or anything else that opposes sound 
teaching, which is according to the Gospel of the glory of 
the Blessed Lord: ‘If only you believe in Christ and receive 
the sacrament of His baptism, even if you do not change that 
utterly wicked life of yours, you will be saved.’ 

So, then, the woman of Canaan does not prescribe for 
us, since the Lord gave her what she wanted, saying first: 
‘It is not good to take the bread of the children and cast it 
to the dogs;’ that searcher of hearts saw that the woman 
had changed when she praised Him and so He did not say: 
‘O dog, great is thy faith,’ but: ‘O woman, great is thy 
faith.’ He changed the name because he saw the changed 
love, and he knew that that reproach had borne fruit. But, 
I wonder whether He would have praised faith in her with- 
out works, specifically, faith—not the kind that could pres- 
ently have worked through love, but dead faith and that 
which James did not hesitate at all to call the faith not of 
Christians but of devils. At length, if they refuse to ac- 
knowledge that the woman of Canaan changed her evil ways, 
when Christ by this reproach and condemnation convicted 
her, whomever they find only believing, leading in reality 
very sinful lives, not in the least hiding the fact but professing 
it freely and unwilling to change, let them heal the children 


28 Cf. Matt. 15.26-28. 
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of those people if they can, as the daughter of the woman 
of Canaan was healed; let them not, however, make them 
members of Christ, since they themselves do not cease being 
members of the harlot. 

In that book whose title is Faith, Hope and Charity,” 
which I wrote to my son, your brother Laurence, there are 
also my words of this subject. Some believe, I say, that those 
who do not abandon the name of Christ, who are baptized 
in the Church by His washing and are not cut off by any 
schism or heresy, some believe that those, too, will be saved 
through fire, no matter what sins they live in which they do 
not wash away with penance, or redeem with alms, but 
persist in stubbornly till the last day of their lives; although 
they may be punished in proportion to the great seriousness 
and number of their shameful sins, they will not be punished 
by eternal fire. Those who believe this and are still Catholics 
are, I think, deceived by a certain human benevolence. For, 
the decree of divine Scripture answers otherwise. 

Moreover, I have written a book on this subject whose title 
is Faith and Works. Here, according to Holy Scripture, with 
God’s help, I have shown as far as I was able that that 
faith saves, which the Apostle Paul has quite clearly ex- 
pressed, saying: ‘For in Christ Jesus neither circumcision 
availeth anything, nor uncircumcision, but faith that worketh 
by charity.” If faith works badly and not well, undoubtedly, 
according to the Apostle James, it is dead in itself; again he 
said: ‘If a man say he hath faith, but hath not works, shall 
faith be able to save him?” If, on the other hand, a sinful 
man will be saved through fire because of his faith alone, and 
if we must accept in this way what blessed Paul said: ‘but 
he himself shall be saved yet so as by fire,’ then faith can 


29 Faith, Hope, and Charity 67-69. 
30 Gal. 5.6. 
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save without works, and what his fellow Apostle James said 
will be false. That, too, will be false which the same Paul 
himself said: ‘Do not err, neither fornicators, nor idolators, 
nor adulterers, nor thieves, nor covetous, nor the effeminate, 
nor liers with mankind, nor drunkards, nor railers, nor ex- 
tortioners will possess the kingdom of God.” If, even though 
they persist in their crimes, they will be saved because of the 
faith of Christ, how is it that they will not be in the king- 
dom of heaven? 

But, because these must manifest and clear testimonies of 
the Apostles cannot be false, that obscure statement con- 
cerning those who build upon the foundation, which is Christ, 
not gold, silver, or precious stones, but wood, stubble, and 
hay (for it has been said of these that they will be saved 
through fire, since in virtue of their foundation they will not 
be lost), the meaning must be understood as follows, in order 
not to be found contradictory to the things that are mani- 
fest. The wood, stubble, and hay of worldly goods cannot 
be accepted foolishly, although, when lawfully granted, such 
pleasures cannot be lost without grief of mind. When that 
grief consumes, if Christ has place in the heart of the founda- 
tion, that is, nothing is preferred to Him, and the man who 
is consumed by such grief prefers to be deprived of the things 
he so loved, rather than of Christ, he is saved by fire. H, 
however, he should prefer to cling to temporal and worldly 
possessions of this sort rather than to Christ in time of trial, 
he did not have Him as a foundation, because he had these 
things in first place, although in a building nothing comes 
before the foundation. The fire of which the Apostle Paul has 
spoken in this passage ought to be understood as such that 
both pass through it—those who upon this foundation build 
gold, silver, and precious stones, and those who build wood, 


31 Cf. 1 Cor. 6.9,10. 
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stubble, and hay. For, when he said this, he added: ‘And 
the fire shall try every man’s work of what sort it is. If any 
man’s work burn he shall suffer loss but he himself shall be 
saved, yet so as by fire.” Fire, therefore, will try the work 
not of one of them, but of both. The trial of affliction is a 
certain fire of which it has been clearly written in another 
passage: ‘The furnace trieth the potter’s vessels and the 
trial of affliction just men”? Meanwhile, fire does in this 
life what the Apostle said, if it affects the two kinds of faith- 
ful: namely, the one who thinks of the things of God, how 
to please God, that is, who builds upon the foundation gold, 
silver, and precious stones; the other who thinks of the things 
of the world, how to please a wife, that is, who builds upon 
the same foundation wood, stubble, and hay. Fire will not 
consume the work of the former because he did not love 
those things by whose loss he is tormented, but it does con- 
sume the work of the latter because those things which are 
possessed with love do not perish without grief. Since, how- 
ever, under either condition proposed, although he grieves 
while he loses, he would have preferred to be deprived of 
those things rather than of Christ, and he does not desert 
Christ out of fear of losing such things, he is indeed saved, 
‘yet so as by fire;’ grief at the loss of the things which he 
loved burns him, but it does not destroy or consume him 
fortified by the stability and imperishability of his foundation. 

Something like this is not unbelievable after this life as 
well, and the possibility of it is worth considering. It may or 
may not be discovered that some of the faithful are saved 
by a kind of purifying fire, swiftly or slowly, as much or as 
little as they have loved perishable goods. However, those 
will not be saved of whom it has been said that they shall 
not possess the kingdom of heaven unless, on doing fitting 
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penance, their sins are forgiven them. Moreover, I have said 
‘fitting’ in order that they be not fruitless in alms, to which 
divine Scripture has ascribed so much that the Lord an- 
nounces that He will impute to those on his right only the 
fruit of these alms, and to those on His left only the fruit- 
lessness, when He shall say to the one: ‘Come ye blessed 
of My Father, receive the kingdom,’ but to the other: “De- 
part into everlasting fire.’ I think that these answers from 
two of my works are sufficient for your question. 

Concerning that teaching of the Lord: ‘You shall not go 
out from thence until you repay the last farthing,’** it was 
not necessary for me to reply, since you yourself have solved 
the question with a similar passage from the Gospel where 
it is written: ‘He did not know her until she brought forth.’ 
I could indeed wish, if it could be done, that I not conceal 
from you my reflections on this matter; the rather do I wish, 
if it can be done, to be overcome by the truth in this ques- 
tion. 

For, that which is said, at some time, even if after very 
much time, that those who die in the Catholic communion, 
although they have lived even to the end of this life most 
shamefully and wickedly, will go out from the avenging 
punishments, more deeply touches my feeling which I hold 
toward those who partake with us of the Sacrament of the 
Body and Blood of Christ, although we shall hate their 
profligate customs, which we are not able to correct by means 
of ecclesiastical discipline, or to separate them from the 
Lord’s table, but I wish to be conquered by that truth which 
does not oppose the most clear sacred Scriptures. For, that 
which opposes should not be called or considered truth. Mean- 
while, until we shall hear or read some such statement, let 
us obey him who said: ‘Do not err; neither fornicators nor 
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idolators,’ and so forth, ‘shall possess the kingdom of God.’ 
Because, if there are such things which are spoken in opposi- 
tion, so that they are unable to lead into other meanings 
the manifestation of these words of the Apostle, truly the 
same Apostle has taught us against them, saying: ‘For know 
you this and understand, that no fornicator or unclean or 
covetous person (which is a serving of idols) hath inheri- 
tance in the kingdom of Christ and God. Let no man de- 
ceive you with vain words.” 

When, therefore, we hear that some fornicators and un- 
clean and covetous persons are saved by fire so that they have 
inheritance in the kingdom of Christ and of God, let us 
not be heedless of him who cried out in answer, saying: ‘no 
fornicator or unclean or covetous person hath inheritance in 
the kingdom of Christ and of God,’*’ and let us not give in 
to words contrary to the Apostle, who constantly says: ‘Let 
no man deceive you with vain words.’** 


Question 2 


Your second question is: ‘Whether an offering made for 
the dead is of any profit to their souls, since we evidently are 
relieved or weighed down by our own deeds, if truly we read 
that in hell one can no longer confess to the Lord.’ To this 
many say that, if there can be any benefit in that place after 
death, how much more would a soul bring solace upon itself 
by confessing there of itself its own sins, rather than obtain- 
ing an offering toward its solace from others. 
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I have commented on this subject in that book which I 
wrote recently to the holy Bishop Paulinus of Nola, when he 
asked me whether a tomb erected in memory of the martyrs 
would be of any advantage to the souls of the dead. The 
quotation which I include in this letter to you is from that 
work: *° 

‘For a long while,’ I say, ‘I have owed your Holiness, most 
venerable fellow bishop Paulinus, an answer, since you wrote 
to me through some of your servants concerning our most de- 
vout daughter Flora, asking me whether it is to the advant- 
age of anyone after death to have his body buried near the 
memorial of some saint. The above-mentioned widow had 
made a similar request of you concerning her son who had 
died in these regions, and in your letter of consolation you 
related that the very thing which she with motherly and pious 
devotion had requested concerning the faithful youth Cyneg- 
ius, that his body be buried in the church of the most blessed 
Felix the Confessor, had been fulfilled. 

‘And on this occasion it happened that you wrote to me 
through the same bearers of your letter, posing a question 
of this very nature and insisting that I reply what I thought 
of the matter, nor did you yourself refrain from stating what 
you thought. For you write that these things do not seem 
to you to be the idle impulses of the devout faithful caring 
for their dead. You add also that it is of great significance 
that it is the practice of the universal Church to pray for their 
dead, and that, accordingly, it can be inferred that it is of 
advantage to a man after death, if by the faith of his relatives 
such a place is provided for burying his body in which is 
visible the very aid of the saints which is sought by such 
method. 

‘But, since these things are so, you indicate that you do not 
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understand how the statement of the Apostle is not contrary 
to this belief, when he says: “For we all shall stand before 
the tribunal of Christ in order that each one may receive 
according to the things which he has done through the body, 
whether good or evil.”*° 

‘As a matter of fact, this judgment of the Apostle urges 
that what can be of profit after death be done before death; 
not then, when what each man has earned before death must 
be accepted. 

‘Yet, this question is thus solved, since by a certain kind 
of life there is acquired while one lives in the body that these 
works may bring some aid to the dead, and by reason of 
this: according to what they have done through the body 
they are aided by what has been done religiously in their be- 
half after the body. For, these are those whom these works 
by no means aid, whether they are done in behalf of those 
whose merits are so evil that they are not worthy to be aided 
by such deeds, or in behalf of those whose merits are so 
good that they have no need of such aids. Therefore, by the 
kind of life which each one has lived through the body it is 
brought about that whatever is done piously in behalf of a 
person is of advantage or is not of advantage when he has 
left the body. If there has been accomplished in this life no 
merit through which these things may be of advantage, in 
vain is any sought after this life. So, it happens that not in 
vain does the Church, through the care of relatives for their 
dead, render what religious service it can; yet, each one also 
receives according to what he has done through the body, 
whether good or evil, the Lord bestowing on each one ac- 
cording to his work. For, that what is provided can be of 
benefit to him after he has left the body has been acquired 
in the life lived in the body.’ 
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Similarly, also, have I spoken to Laurer.tius as follows: * 
‘The time, moreover,’ I say, ‘which intervenes between the 
death of man and the final resurrection detains souls in hid- 
den abodes as each one is deserving either of peace or tribu- 
lation according as it has chosen while it lived in the flesh. 
No one should deny that the souls of the dead are relieved 
by the piety of their living relatives, when the sacrifice of the 
Mediator is offered for them, or when alms are given in the 
church. But these things are profitable to those who, when 
alive, merited that they could be profitable afterwards. For, 
there is a way of living, neither so good that it does not need 
these things after death, nor so evil that these things are not 
profitable after death. Indeed, there is such a way of living 
in the good that it does not need these helps; again, there 
is such a way of living in the evil that it cannot be aided by 
them when this life has passed. Therefore, all merit is pre- 
pared here, by which anyone can be relieved or weighed 
down after this life. Then, let no one hope that he when 
he has died can find merit with God when he has neglected 
it here. 

“Therefore, those things which the Church observes to pro- 
cure favor for the dead are not contrary to that judgment 
of the Apostle, who says: “For we all shall stand before the 
tribunal of Christ, so that each one may receive according 
to those things which he has done through the body, whether 
good or evil.” For, each one, when he was alive in the body, 
has earned for himself even this merit, that those things could 
be of profit to him. They are not profitable to all. But, why 
are they not profitable to all, unless because of the different 
life which each man led in the body? When, then, sacri- 
fices are offered, either of the altar or of whatever alms are 
offered for all the dead who were baptized, they are acts of 
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grace for the exceedingly good; they are propitiation for the 
not exceedingly evil, while for the exceedingly evil, although 
they are no aids, they are some sort of consolations for the 
living. Moreover, to those to whom they are profitable, they 
are profitable to this extent, either that there is full remis- 
sion or, certainly, that damnation itself is made more toler- 
able.’ 


Question 3 


Your third question is: ‘Whether we must believe that 
judgment will take place as soon as the Lord comes, or 
whether there will be a period of time intervening. We read,’ 
you say, ‘that in the days of His coming those who are left 
shall be taken up “in the clouds to meet Christ into the air,” 
and so always will they be with the Lord.‘ I want to know 
whether judgment follows closely upon the coming, and 
whether those who are lifted up in the clouds will be de- 
livered unto death, unless, perchance, we should accept this 
change as a substitute for death.’ 

To this question of yours in which you ask whether we 
must believe that judgment will take place as soon as the 
Lord comes: I think that the faith of the Creed suffices. 
Here we confess that Christ will come from the right hand 
of the Father to judge the living and the dead. Since, there- 
fore, this is the cause of His coming, what else would He do 
as soon as He came, but that for which He came. 

Moreover, concerning those who will be taken up in the 
clouds, read how I carried on the discussion in the following 
excerpts from a letter which I wrote to my son, named Mer- 
cator; without doubt he is very well known to you, since he 
had consulted me concerning certain questions of the Pela- 
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gians who deny that death is the retribution of sin. “Those, 
moreover, I say, ‘concerning whom the Apostle spoke, when 
he was speaking of the resurrection of the dead: “Then we 
who are alive, who are left, shall be taken up together with 
them in the clouds to meet Christ into the air; and so shall 
we be always with the Lord,” raise something of a question, 
but through themselves, not because of themselves. For, if 
they are not going to die, I do not see at all what help it is 
to them when such things can be said of them, as were said 
of those two, namely, Henoch and Elias.’* 

Actually, as far as the words of the blessed Apostle are 
concerned, he seems to assert that certain ones, when the 
Lord comes at the end of the world and there is to be the 
resurrection of the dead, will not die, but, found living, 
will be changed suddenly into that immortality which is given 
to the other saints also, and will be taken up together with 
them, as he says, in the clouds. I found no other meaning 
for these words as often as I care to consider them. 

But, I would like to hear more learned men upon the sub- 
ject, lest the Apostle be found to speak to those as well who 
think that some men quickened, without first tasting death, 
pass to eternal life: ‘Senseless man, that which thou sowest, 
is not quickened, unless it die.’** We read this also in many 
manuscripts: ‘We shall all rise again,’ but, how is it possible, 
unless we all die? The fact is, really, that there is no resur- 
rection unless death shall have come first. The reading that 
several manuscripts have: ‘We shall all sleep,’ more easily 
and clearly requires this interpretation, and, if any other 
similar statement is found in sacred Scripture, it seems to im- 
pel us to this conclusion: that no man is believed to acquire 
immortality unless he first tastes death. 
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Therefore, when the Apostle said: ‘And we who are 
alive, who remain unto the coming of the Lord, shall not 
prevent those who have slept before. For the Lord himself 
shall come down from heaven with commandment, and with 
the voice of an archangel, and with the trumpet of God, 
and the dead who are in Christ shall rise first. Then we who 
are alive, who are left, shall be taken up together with them 
in the clouds to meet Christ into the air, and so shall we 
always be with Christ. “5 

I would like, as I said, to hear more learned men on this 
question, and, if these things can be explained to me so as 
to mean that all men who are alive, or who will live after 
us, will die, I would change any different opinion I have 
ever held. We ought not to be untractable teachers, and it 
certainly is better for an evil man to be corrected than for 
a stubborn man to be broken, since in our writings our weak- 
nesses, or those of others, are so employed and instructed, 
that there yet is nothing like canonical authority, as it were, 
invested in them. 

However, if no other meaning be found in these words of 
the Apostle, and if it is clear that he wanted understood what 
the words themselves seem to cry out, namely, that there 
will be at the end of the world and at the coming of Christ 
those who shall not be deprived of body, but clad with im- 
mortality, so that ‘that which is mortal is swallowed up by 
life,’*® it is undoubtedly in accord with this sentiment which 
we acknowledge in the rule of faith, that the Lord will come 
to judge the living and the dead. In so doing we do not un- 
derstand here the just living, but the unjust dead, although 
the just and the unjust are to be judged. But, His coming 
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shall find the dead who have already departed from the body, 
and the living who have not yet departed. 

If this is so established, we shall have to examine how to 
accept the following words: “That which thou sowest is not 
quickened, except it die,’ and: ‘We shall all die, or: ‘we 
shail all sleep,’ so that they do not conflict with this judg- 
ment by which certain ones are believed to live on into 
eternity with their bodies without having experienced death. 

But, whichever of these two may be found the truer and 
more penetrating interpretation, what bearing will it have 
on their case, whether all are punished by a just death, or 
whether some are spared this condition; since it neverthe- 
less is established that not only death of the soul, but also 
death of the body, would not have followed had not sin 
come first; and by a more wonderful power of grace the 
just are quickened from death to eternal blessedness, than 
that they do not have any experience of death? Let these state- 
ments suffice for those of whom you wrote me, although I do 
not think that they are still saying that, even if Adam had 
not sinned, he would have died, at least in body. 

As to the rest which pertains to the question of the resur- 
rection, we ought to undertake a careful investigation con- 
cerning those who are thought not to die, but to pass im- 
mediately from this mortality to immortality without death. 
If you have heard or read anything absolute and definite by 
way of a reasonable and thorough discussion of the subject, 
or if you yourself have been able to hear or read or think 
out anything on it, I beg you not to hesitate to send it to 
me. For I, and I must confess this to your Charity, like to 
learn more than to teach. For, as regards this, we are ad- 
monished also by the Apostle James, who says: ‘And let 
every man be swift to hear, but slow to speak.’*’ Therefore, 
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the sweetness of truth ought to invite us to learn, but the 
necessity of charity should compel us to teach. Here, it 
should rather be desired that this necessity, by which a man 
teaches a man something, may pass, and that we all may be 
pupils of God; although we are this, too, when we learn 
those things which pertain to true piety, even when a man 
seems to teach them. Because, ‘Neither he that planteth is 
anything, nor he that watereth, but God that giveth the in- 
crease.’*® Since, then, if God did not give the increase, the 
Apostles as planters and waterers would have been noth- 
ing, by how much more you or I or any man of this time, 
when we fancy ourselves teachers. 


Question 4 


Your fourth question is: ‘Why David said: “His seed shall 
be mighty upon the earth, the generation of the righteous 
shall be blessed,’”** when we know that the sons of the just 
were and are cursed, and those of the unjust were and are 
blessed.’ I answer this question from an exposition of the 
same psalm" which I gave to the people. For, ‘Blessed is 
the man who fears the Lord, he shall delight exceedingly in 
his commandments.’ God, who alone judges rightly and 
mercifully, shall see how much he excels in His command- 
ments, since, as holy Job says: “The life of man upon earth 
is a warfare.’*' And again it is written: ‘For the corruptible 
body is a load upon the soul, and the earthly habitation 
presseth down the mind that museth upon many things.’*? 
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But, He who judges us is the Lord, and we should not judge 
before the time until the Lord shall come and bring to light 
the hidden things of darkness and make manifest the counsels 
of the heart.** Then shall each man have praise from God. 
Therefore, He shall see how much each man excels in His 
commandments, yet he shall delight exceedingly who truly 
loves the peace of the co-building, nor should he despair now, 
since ‘in His commandments He shall delight exceedingly 
and peace in the land to men of good will.’** 

Then ‘His seed shall be powerful upon the earth.’ The 
Apostle bears witness that the seed of the future harvest is 
works of mercy when he says: ‘And in doing good let us not 
fail. For in due time we shall reap," and again he says: 
‘Now this I say: he who soweth sparingly, shall also reap 
sparingly.’®* 

But, what stronger proof, brethren, than that not only did 
Zacheus purchase the kingdom of heaven with half of his 
goods," but also the widow with two mites," and just so 
much there does each one possess? What stronger proof than 
that the same kingdom is attainable through the rich man’s 
treasures, and as well through the poor man’s cup of cold 
water? Moreover, there are those who do these things while 
seeking earthly gains, either hoping for a reward here from 
the Lord or desiring to please men. But ‘the generation of 
the righteous shall be blessed,’ that is, the works of those 
whose good is the God of Israel, those who are upright of 
heart; moreover, it is of an upright heart not to resist a 
father’s correction, and to believe him when he promises: not 
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of those whose feet are moved and whose steps slip and fall, 
as it is sung in another psalm, while they have zeal seeing in 
the sinners the prosperity of the sinners, and think that their 
works perish because they do not receive a perishable re- 
ward,®* but that man who fears the Lord and is fitted for 
the sacred temple of God by the conversation of an upright 
heart, nor does he seek the glory of men, nor desire earthly 
riches, Yet ‘glory and riches are in his house.’ For, his home 
is his heart, where with God’s praise he lives more splendidly 
in the hope of everlasting life than he would, with the fawn- 
ing of men, in dwellings of marble and paneled ceilings with 
the fear of eternal death. For, the justice of this man re- 
mains forever: this is his glory; this, his riches. The purple 
and fine linen of the latter, even though they are at hand, 
pass away. And when they come to an end, his burning 
tongue will cry out, desiring a drop of water dripping from 
a finger.” [These are the things I remember having explained 
in the psalms mentioned and I think they are sufficient for 
a solution to the fourth proposition of the question you pro- 
posed. ] 

In the fifth proposition you raised a problem which I 
promised to discuss after all the rest. 


Question 6 


Your sixth question is: “Whether, according to the story 
in the Book of Kings, the woman with the divining spirit 
really called forth the Prophet Samuel from below.’* 

Simplicianus of happy memory, while Bishop of Milan. 
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asked this of me. Read, then, in the following excerpt what 
answer I made to him: * ‘You likewise ask,’ I say, ‘whether 
the unclean spirit which was in the sorceress could bring it 
about that Samuel was seen by Saul and spoke with him. It 
is a much greater miracle that Satan himself, the prince of 
all unclean spirits, could speak with God and seek to tempt 
Job a most just man,® and even tried to tempt the Apostles.“ 
Although this does not pose a difficult question, because truth 
present everywhere speaks through whatever creature it 
wishes, to whatever creature it wishes; therefore, it is not of 
great importance to whom God speaks. It does matter, how- 
ever, what He says. Then, too, a leader does not speak with 
the innocent multitude for whose safety he exercises the 
greatest care, but he does speak with the guilty multitude 
whom he orders to be slain. 

‘If, then, there is no problem about this, there should not 
be any either about how an unclean spirit can speak with the 
soul of a holy man. 

‘God the Creator and Sanctifier is without doubt vastly 
greater than all the saints. But, if it is disturbing that an evil 
spirit may arouse the soul of a just man and, as it were, call 
him forth from the hidden abodes of the dead, is it not 
much more to be wondered at that Satan took the Lord Him- 
self and set Him upon the pinnacle of the temple?* 

‘By what means he did this lies hidden, and so does that 
method, also, by which Samuel came to be aroused—unless 
perhaps someone will say that the Devil had readier freedom 
toward the living Lord to take Him wherever he wished and 
to set Him up where he wished than he had to raise the 
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spirit of the dead Samuel from its abodes. But, if that pas- 
sage in the Gospel does not disturb us, because the Lord 
wished and permitted it to be done without any lessening 
of His power and divinity, just as He suffered Himself to 
be taken and to be bound, and mocked, and crucified and 
slain by the Jews themselves, although they were perverse 
and unclean and doing the deeds of the Devil, it is not absurd 
to believe that through some dispensation of the divine will 
it was permitted that not unwillingly nor with a magic power 
dominating and subjecting, but willingly and in obedience 
to the hidden dispensation of God, which was unknown to 
both the sorceress and to Saul, the spirit of the holy Prophet 
consented to be revealed to the gaze of the King to strike him 
with the divine judgment. Why should the soul of a good 
man, if it should come at the call of the wicked living, seem 
to lose its dignity, when very often the living good people, 
on being called, come to the wicked and perform with them 
what the duty of justice demands, the glory of their own 
virtue being protected and unshattered, and the sins of those 
wicked ones, in view of the existing circumstances, are treated 
either from experience or from necessity? 

‘In this instance, however, there can be another easier 
way out and a more expedient interpretation, namely, that we 
do not believe that the actual spirit of Samuel was aroused 
from its repose, but that some phantasm and an imaginary 
illusion occurred which Scripture therefore calls by the name 
of Samuel, because images are usually called by the names 
of those things of which they are the images. 

So, all things that are painted and fashioned from some 
wooden or metal substance, or of something suited to works 
of this kind, and also any visions seen in sleep and almost 
all images are usually called by the names of those things 
of which they are images. Who is there who hesitates to call 
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the picture of a man, a man?—especially since, when look- 
ing at the picture of individual objects, we immediately apply 
their appropriate names, just as when gazing at a painting 
or a mural we say that is Cicero; that, Sallust; that, Achilles; 
that, Hector; this, the river Simois; that, Rome; although 
they are only painted images. And so the Cherubim; al- 
though they are heavenly powers, yet, fashioned from metal, 
which God commanded, upon the Ark of the Testament, to 
signify their great importance, those figures are given no 
other name than Cherubim.®* 

‘Likewise, someone who sees a dream does not say: “I 
have seen the image of Augustine or of Simplicianus,” but: 
“I have seen Augustine or Simplicianus,” since, at that time 
when he saw such a thing, we ourselves would not know until 
it was made clear that not the men themselves, but their im- 
ages, were seen. 

‘And Pharao said that he had seen corn and kine in 
dreams, not the images of corn and kine.“ If, then, it is 
clearly fitting that these images be called by the same names 
as those things of which they are the images, it is no wonder 
that Scripture says that Samuel was seen, even if, perhaps, 
the image of Samuel appeared by the contrivance of him 
who transforms himself as an angel of light and his ministers 
as ministers of justice." 

‘Now, if it is disturbing how Saul spoke true words by the 
power of an evil spirit, that can seem a wonder, too, how 
devils acknowledged Christ, whom the Jews did not ac- 
knowledge.®* For, when God wishes someone to know truth, 
even through the lowest and infernal spirits, at least temporal 
truth and pertaining to this mortality, it is easy and not un- 
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fitting for Him, being omnipotent and just with respect to 
their punishment for whom these things are foretold, to com- 
municate by the secret instruments of His ministers something 
of divination to such spirits to experience by foreknowledge 
the evil which threatens men before it. comes, and to an- 
nounce to them what they hear from angels. Evil spirits hear 
only as much as the Lord and Governor of all things com- 
mands or allows. Thus, also, in the Acts of the Apostles a 
pythonical spirit bears witness to the Apostle Paul, and tries 
to be an evangelist.’ But, these mix falsehoods and announce 
the truth which they have been able to discover not so much 
for teaching as for deceiving. And perhaps this is the case 
when that image of Samuel predicted that Saul would die, 
and also said he would be with him, which undoubtedly is 
false. In fact, we read in the Gospel that the good are sepa- 
rated from the bad after death by a great distance when 
the Lord testifies that a great chaos has been fixed between 
that proud rich man, when now among the damned he was 
suffering torments, and him who used to lie full of sores at 
his gates, but now established in peace.) Or, was it for this 
reason that Samuel said to Saul: ‘You shall be with me,’ not 
in reference to equality of happiness, but to an equal state of 
death, because each was man, and each was able to die, and 
now the dead was foretelling death to the living. 

‘Your Prudence observes, I think, that according to either 
interpretation the reading has a solution which is not con- 
trary to faith, unless, perhaps, a more profound and compli- 
cated investigation, which exceeds the narrow limits of my 
strength and time, would disclose clearly whether a human 
soul can or can not appear to the view of the living on be- 
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ing called by magical incantations, when it has departed 
this life, having also the features of a body, so that it not 
only can be seen, but also recognized. And if it can thus be 
revealed whether the soul of a just man is not, indeed, forced 
by magical rites, but deigns to show itself obedient to the 
hidden commands of the supreme law, and if it should be 
clear that this cannot take place, only one interpretation 
would be allowed in the rendering and explanation of this 
passage of Scripture. But, with the exclusion of one, we are 
to understand that an imaginary likeness of Samuel was 
called forth by a diabolical ritual. 

‘Since, whether this can take place, or whether it cannot, 
Satan is on the alert with his deceits and his clever device 
of feigning images in countless ways to the human senses, 
cautiously indeed, lest we hinder more careful inquiries, yet 
we are inclined to think that something such as this was 
done through the evil ministry of that sorceress, as long as we 
are given nothing more to go on for a solution and explana- 
tion,’ 

These are the things I have written about Samuel and the 
pythoness. But, as I was careful to point out, in this circum- 
stance we ought to believe that an image likened to Samuel 
appeared by the evil ministering of the pythoness, lest we 
hinder more careful inquiries. My own later inquiry con- 
firmed this when I discovered in the Book of Ecclesiasticus, 
where the Fathers are praised in turn, that Samuel himself 
was praised thus, that he was said to have prophesied even 
though dead.” 

But, if there is an objection to this book of the Hebrews, 
because it is not in their canon, what are we going to say 
of Moses, who certainly even in Deuteronomy is dead,” but 
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in the Gospel is recorded to have appeared to the living with 
Elias who did not die." 


Question 7 


Your seventh question is: ‘How should those be satisfied 
who say that Sara did not escape violation, when they say 
that Abimelech was recalled by a dream from intercourse 
with her,’ and that Pharao was urged into union with 
her.” 

How they say that Pharao was urged into union with her 
I do not see, since Scripture does not compel us to believe 
this. He took her as his wife, to be sure, and at once Abra- 
ham was enriched with many bounties of the Egyptians 
for her sake, but it is not written that Pharao slept with her 
and had intercourse with her, since God, by afflicting him 
with many grievous stripes, did not permit him to do this. 
Indeed, women whom kings were pleased to marry were not 
soon joined in the flesh also, but, as we read in the book 
which is called Esther, for some months before having inter- 
course with the king, or, rather, for a whole year, their 
bodies were cared for with ointments and paints and spices.” 
Thus the things that were written happened during this 
time, until Pharao, contrite and fearful, restored the wife 
to her husband. 

Moreover, those who contend that Sara did not avoid vio- 
lation because Abimelech was kept from his intercourse by 
the dream think that the king undoubtedly could not have 
slept so as to dream until after his union with her; as if, 
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indeed, not to mention the time during which, as I said 
above, the bodies of their wives were prepared for the desire 
of the king, God could not have plunged him into sleep 
and admonished him through a dream, before they came 
together. 

I shall relate what happened in Mauretania Sitifensis, for 
the God of the Holy Fathers, is He not Himself also our 
God? Celticchius, a certain young catechumen, carried off a 
widow, who was bound by a vow of continence, so that he 
might have a wife. Before they had intercourse, troubled in 
sleep and terrified by a dream, and at the most vigorous in- 
sistence of the Bishop of Sitifi, he returned this widow un- 
touched. They of whom I speak are still living. He, baptized 
and converted to the Lord by that very miracle wrought 
on him, attained the episcopacy for his venerable goodness; 
she perseveres in holy widowhood. 

Moreover, the following indicates what I said in reply 
to Faustus the Manichaean when he falsely accused father 
Abraham of having sold his wife for coition to two kings: 
‘Moreover,’ I say, ‘by calling a just and faithful husband an 
infamous trafficker of his own marriage, he asserts that 
Abraham for the sake of greed and his own belly sold Sara 
for coition to two kings, Abimelech and Pharao, at different 
times lying that she was his sister, because she was very 
beautiful. He does not separate with a truthful tongue honor 
from infamy, but with a wicked tongue turns everything into 
evil. This deed of Abraham likens him to a panderer only 
to those who are unable correctly to distinguish deeds from 
sins by the light of that divine law. To such men stead- 
fastness can seem stubbornness, and the virtue of faith is 
thought the vice of insolence. And any changes of a similar 
nature are made against those who, as it were, do not act 
rightly, by those who do not discern rightly. Abraham did 
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not consent to his wife’s dishonor and did not sell her into 
adultery. Just as she surrendered her own handmaid not to 
the lust of her husband, but brought her forward to the 
duty of bearing children, in no way upsetting the natural 
law, where her power was in ordering one who was obedient 
rather than in yielding to one who was lustful, so he himself 
in no way doubted his chaste wife, united to him with a 
chaste heart, in whose soul dwells the virtue of chastity. He 
kept silent about a wife, and said she was a sister, lest he be 
slain, and she be held captive by foreign and impious men. 
He was certain that his God would not allow her to suffer 
anything shameful and base. And his faith and hope did not 
deceive him, Pharao, frightened by prodigies and afflicted by 
many ills on her account, when he learned by divine power 
that she was Abraham’s wife, returned her unharmed and 
in honor. Abimelech, too, roused and instructed by the dream, 
did likewise.’”* 


Question 8 


Lastly, you ask me to explain about the Spirit of God 
which moved over the waters. ‘Some assert,’ you say, ‘that 
it was the Holy Spirit; others call it a spirit of the world, 
saying that a historiographer could not have spoken of the 
Creator along with the creatures, nor could he have assigned 
a locality to Him who is wholly present everywhere, together, 
of course, with the Father and the Son. 

Accordingly, what I have felt regarding these matters I 
have transferred to this work from the first book of the 
twelve which I wrote on Genesis, as I was able, not accord- 
ing to the allegorical sense, but according to assurance of 
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actual facts:’® ‘There is in God,’ I say, ‘supreme, holy, and 
just kindness, and a special love coming into his works not 
from a sense of need, but from a desire to bestow blessings. 
And so, before it is written “God said: ‘Be light made,’ ” 
Scripture says first: “And the spirit of God moved over the 
face of the waters.”’*° 

‘Therefore, whether Scripture wished to call by the name 
of water all corporeal matter to imply in this way how all 
things were fashioned and formed which we can now dis- 
tinguish according to their own nature, calling it water, be- 
cause from a moist nature we see that everything on earth is 
formed and grows through the various species; or whether 
it wished to call water a certain spiritual life which, as it 
were, flows before it is changed into form; in any case the 
Spirit of God moved over the waters, because, whatever that 
was which the Spirit had begun to form and complete, it was 
subject to the good will of the Creator, so that when God 
said in His World: “Be light made,” what was made would 
remain in the manner of its own nature in His own good 
will, that is, in His good pleasure. Therefore, it is right be- 
cause it pleased God, as Scripture says: “And light was made, 
and God saw the light that it was good,” just as the Trinity 
of the Creator is implied in the very beginning of incomplete 
creation, which is called by the name of heaven and earth, 
because there was to be perfection in it (for, when Scripture 
says: “In the beginning God made heaven and earth,’ we 
understand the Father in the name of God, and the Son in 
the name of the beginning, who is not the beginning with ref- 
erence to the Father but originally of Himself with reference 
to the created, and especially with reference to spiritual crea- 
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tion, and consequently to the beginning also of all creation. 
Moreover, when Scripture says: “The Spirit of God moved 
over the face of the waters,” we recognized the full mention 
of the Trinity). So, also, in the conversion and completion 
of creation, so as to separate various species, the same Trinity 
is implied, the Word of God, namely, and the Generator of 
the Word, when it is said: “God said: ‘and holy Goodness,’ ” 
in which whatever perfect thing pleases God pleases Him ac- 
cording to the capacity of its nature, when it is said: “And 
God saw that it was good.” 

‘But why is the creature, although imperfect, mentioned 
first, and the Spirit of God afterwards, for Scripture says 
first: “And the earth was invisible and unformed, and dark- 
ness was upon the [face of the] deep,” and then adds: “And 
the spirit of God moved upon the waters.” Or was it because 
love, being poor and in want, so loved that it was subject 
to the things which it loved, so, when the Spirit of God is 
mentioned in which His holy benevolence and love are un- 
derstood, it is said to be exaggerated lest God be thought to 
love his works yet to be done, through the necessity of lack 
rather than through the abundance of kindnesses? Mindful 
of this, the Apostle about to discuss charity says that he will 
point out a more excellent way.*t And in another passage he 
says: “the more excellent way is the knowledge of the charity 
of Christ.’*? Therefore, since the Spirit of God must be so 
implied that it is said to be exaggerated, it is more appropri- 
ately done that something incomplete be implied first in ref- 
erence to which it is said to be exaggerated, with not its posi- 
tion, but its power surpassing and excelling all things.’ 
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Now, then, give your attention for a short while to what 
I have put off discussing. You ask: ‘Why did the Lord, un- 
doubtedly having foreknowledge of the future, say “I choose 
David according to my own heart,’’** although this very man 
committed such serious sins?” As a matter of fact, if we un- 
derstand this statement concerning David himself, who was 
King of Israel after Saul had been condemned and slain, it 
was especially because God has foreknowledge of the future 
that He foresaw in him such great holiness and such true 
repentance, that He numbered him among those of whom He 
Himself said: ‘Blessed are they whose iniquities are forgiven, 
and whose sins are covered. Blessed is the man to whom the 
Lord hath not imputed sin.** Therefore, since God fore- 
knew that he would sin and would wash his sins away by 
holy humility, why should He not say: ‘I have found David 
according to my own heart? He was not going to impute 
sin to him who was doing so many good acts and living in 
such great holiness, and by this same holiness offering the 
sacrifice of a contrite spirit for his sins. For all these reasons, 
it has very truthfully been said: ‘I have found David accord- 
ing to my heart.’ For, although the fact that he sinned was 
not according to God’s heart, the fact that he atoned for his 
sins with a fitting penitence was according to God’s heart. 
Only this, then, in him was not according to God’s heart, 
which God did not impute to him. So, when this has been 
removed, that is, has not been imputed, what remains but 
that it be very truthfully said: ‘I have found David accord- 
ing to my own heart’? Moreover, no knotty problem arises if 
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we are willing to accept this as a prophetic statement about 
Christ, unless, perhaps, we ask how Christ could have been 
called correctly by this name. But, we answer: because of the 
seed of David from which Christ received flesh. And we do 
not give the reason for this name in Christ without a prece- 
dent. We have, in fact, found Jesus Christ explicitly called 
David by the Prophet Ezechiel, where we read concerning 
the person of God the Father: ‘And I will set up one shepherd 
over my flocks, and he shall feed them even my servant 
David: he shall feed them, and he shall be their Shepherd. 
And I the Lord will be their God: and my servant David the 
prince in the midst of them. I the Lord have spoken it.’ 
And in another place he says: ‘And one king shall be king 
over them all: and they shall no more be two nations, neither 
shall they be divided any more into two kingdoms. Nor shall 
they be defiled any more with their idols nor with their 
abominations, nor with all their iniquities, and I will save 
them out of all their places in which they have sinned, and I 
will cleanse; and they shall be my people and I will be their 
God. And my servant David shall be king over them, and 
they shall have one shepherd.’** 

The Prophet Osee, too, when he foretold the state of the 
Jews in which they now are, prophesied also that afterwards 
they would believe in Christ, the same Christ under the name 
of David, saying: ‘For the children of Israel shall sit many 
days without King, without prince, without sacrifice, with- 
out altar, without ephod, and without Theraphim.’*? And 
that this now is the state of the Jews no one disputes. But 
what the Apostle Paul said in speaking to the Gentiles: ‘For 
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as you in times past did not believe in God, but now have 
obtained mercy through their unbelief, so these also now have 
not believed for your mercy, that they also may obtain 
mercy.’ This that Prophet who prophesied so long ago pur- 
sued and added: ‘And after this the children of Israel shall 
return, and shall seek the Lord their God, and David 
their King, and they shall fear the Lord and His goodness 
in the last days.’** Note here, also, that Christ is prophesied 
by the name of David, for, when these prophecies were being 
made, David the King of Israel had been sleeping long since, 
but the Lord Jesus was yet to come in the flesh from David’s 
seed. For this reason He was called David after the Prophet’s 
manner of speaking. Moreover, the Apostle Paul, in the Acts 
of the Apostles, seems to have so placed this testimony that 
it can be understood only concerning King David who suc- 
ceeded Saul. Among other things, he says: ‘And after that 
they desired a King, and God gave them Saul the Son of 
Cis, a man of the tribe of Benjamin, forty years. And after he 
had removed him he raised up to them David to be king, 
to whom giving testimony he said: “I have found David, the 
son of Jesse, a man according to my own heart, who shall 
do all my wills.” ’ But because he goes on to add and say: 
‘of this man’s seed God according to his promise, hath raised 
up to Israel a Savior, Jesus,” he indicates that that testimony 
must have a deeper meaning in the Lord Jesus who truly 
does all the will of God the Father, rather than in the great 
King David, who, even though according to the previous dis- 
cussion his sins had been remitted and not imputed and also 
because of the holy penitence mentioned, could not unjustly 
be said to have been found according to the heart of God. 
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Yet, how did he do all the will of God? Even if he was ex- 
ceptionally praised when Scripture relates his times and his 
deeds, he is marked because he did not destroy the high places 
where the people of God used to sacrifice contrary to the 
command of God, who had ordered that sacrifices be offered 
to Him only in the tabernacle of the Testament, although in 
these same high places sacrifice is offered to the same God. 
The king Ezechias, himself sprung from the seed of David, 
afterwards destroyed these places with the testimony of his 
great praise,” 

I have answered your questions as well as I could. If you 
have discovered or if you should discover, any better infor- 
mation on these subjects, we shall be most grateful if you 
will let us know. For I, as I said of myself above, desire to 
learn more than to teach. 
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